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PREFACE. 


The last edition of the Gazetteer of the Muzaffar- 
garh District was published in 1908 after the conclusion 
of the second regular settlement of the district by Pandit 
(now Eaja) Hari Kishan Kaul. The third regular settle- 
ment was conducted by Mr. J. D. Anderson, I.C.S., in 
1921-24. Mr. Anderson was unable, however, to take up 
the revision of the Gazetteer, which it is usual for the 
Settlement Officer to do, because of his transfer to the 
judicial branch of the service. The work w 7 as therefore 
entrusted to me some months ago. 

I have used freeby-the- former edition of the Gazetteer 
of the district and the Gazetteer of the Leiah Tahsil 
(which w T as added to the Muzaffargarh District in 1909), 
Mr. Anderson’s Tahsil Assessment Reports, Final Settle- 
ment Report (1929) and Special Report on the District 
(1927). 

A new edition of volume B will be prepared after 
the census of 1931. 

I acknowledge, with thanks, the information sup- 
plied to me for the revision by the officers of other 
departments serving in the district. 

EDWARD H. LINCOLN, 

January 1930. Deputy Commissioner, Muzaffaroarh . 
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CHAPTER I- — Descriptive- 

Section A. — Physical Aspects — Meteokology. 

The Muzaftargarh District m the Multan Division takes ( j| \pfER I A. 

its name Ironi the tovn wheie the headquarters are situated. 

Miizaft'arg-arh literally means the toit ot Muzaftar, and is Physical Aspects 
so called because (he old town lies inside the walls of a Meteorology. 
tort built by Vawab Muza fiat Khan of Multan, who is Name of District, 
tef erred to in 'cetion B ot this chapter. Prior to that, the 
elate was known by a shop, called Mu.san Hatti, on the 
road leading from Multan to Deta Ghuzi Khan. The dis- 
til t was oiiginally called Khangarh, with headquarters at 
Khangarh. In 1859 the headquarters were moved to 
it] azatfargarh. 

The district, lying roughly between 29° and -31° N. and Boundaries. 

7<l° and 71 5° K., consists ot a triangular block of land running 
mnrh and -outli between tbe Indus and Chenab Kivers, with 
its hasp to the noith and its apes at the confluence of the 
r wins and Chenab Kivets, the Chenab here consisting of 
the united wafers of the five rivers of the Punjab. As its 
boundaties aie fixed,* small portions of the district lie on 
the left hank of the Chenab and on the right bank of the 
Indus. On the north the district touches the Mianwali and 
■Thang Districts, on the east the Jiang and Multan Districts 
and the Bahawalpur State and on the west the Dera Ghazi 
Khan District and the Dera Ismail Khan District of the 
Xorth-West Frontier Province. 

The area of the district is 6,052 square miles (according Area and popula- 
te revenue records 5,561 square miles), which gives ittion. 
second place among the districts of the Punjab. The popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1921, is 568,478. 

The district has four tahsils — Leiah,. Kot Adu, Muzaffar- xahails. 
gurh and Alipur. The Leiah Tahsil, previously part of 
'Dera Ismail Khan and afterwards of Mianwali, was joined 
to the d'strict in 1909. Leiah was at one time the head- 
quarters of a district and of a commissionership. The Kot 
Adu Tahsil was originally part of the old Leiah District, 
hut in 1859 was joined to the Mttzaffargarh District. The 
headquarters of the tahsil were first at Kot Adu, but in 1871 
were transferred to Ranawan. and the name was changed to 
Ranawon. In 1919 ihe headquarters were moved hack to Kot 
.\du on account of excessive water-logging, and the former 
’lame was resumed. Originally the Muzaffargarh Tahsil was' 


* See Settlement Report of the Second Regular Settlement. 
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CHAPTER 1. A. divided from north to south into two tahsils : the Chenab. 

with headquarters at Khangarh, and the Indus, with head- 

S quarters at Kiujhar. The present Bangpur Sub-Tahsil was 
then united with the southern part of Shorkot (Jhang Dis-- 
trict), and was a tahsil by itself. The Alipur Tahsil has 
always formed part of the district. The headquarters were 
formerly at Sitpur. This is referred to also in chapter I-B. 

Phyaioal Aspatfts. Theie are two parts of the district: that which receives 
inundation in some form from the rivers, and that which 
does not ; the latter is the Thai, the former the stiips of 
country lying between it and the Chenab and Indus. 

At the northern boundary ot the district the Thai rises 
above the Indus riverain, here about It) miles wide, in u 
steep cliff about 20 feet in height. Except for the strip of 
countiv by tile liver — known as the kachchln, or armpit — 
the whole ot the rest of the Leiah Tyhsil is desert, supporting 
large flocks of sheep, fewer goats and in the winter large 
herds of camels. The wells, which are worked almost as 
much to give water to the flocks as for cultivation, are 
situated in three long strips of hard level ground running 
roughly from north-west to south-east ; these strips, which 
are obviously old hods of the Indus, are separated one fioin 
the other by low sand-hills, and vary greatly in fertility; 
that on the east is sterile; the middle one is less desolate; 
while the easternmost, which lies above the bank of the 
Indus, is almost everywhere very fertile, and in places is 
covered with a scattered growth of jhand (Prosopis spicigerat 
trees. These three strips run into the Kot Adu Tahsil as- 
far as Sanawan town, south of which they disappear in a 
mass of tumbled sand-hills, among which are oases of flat 
fertile land. The width of the Thai lessens from north to 
south as the Chenab and Indus approach one another; and 
in the south, where its level falls to that of fbe neighbour- 
ing riverain, irrigation has been extended into it, and estates 
classified as belonging to the Thai have now little claim to 
the name. The southern apex of the Thai is in the middle 
of the MuzafFargarh Tahsil, helow which point water from the 
rivers flows across the whole district. In the Leiah Tahsil 
the Thai is classed as the Thai Kalan, the Jandi Thai, Poirah 
and DJinha. In the Kot Adu Tahsil the classification is 
Jal Thai and Rod ay Thai. Thp products of the Thai plov 
a very important part, and are described in chapter II-A. 

The riverain part of the district may be further divided 
into three zones. The first is a comparatively narrow Atrip 
along both rivers, where the summer floods are so high that 
no kharif crop can he srrown, and the rahi can he matured 
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without well irrigation, inside thi B zone is a second, wnere OHAPTEH I A. 

tne floods are less violent, and a little inienor k liar if can De 

grown in the highest lands; the rabi, though sown on flood Physical A arson 

water, needs irrigation unless the winter rainfall is un- Mkibokomkjy. 

usually good, and is watered by P'ersian-wheels set up on 

cieeKS and ponds; or, if the site is sate from the river, on 

wells. In this zone, especially on the Indus in the Leiafl 

Tahsil, the farmers do their l»est by throwing up dams oi 

earthwork and brushwood to control the Hoods which com« 

to tnem in a nonnal tear not direct from the river, but 

through the creeks which flow from it. in the third zone 

the flood waters of the rivers aie In ought to the lands 

through inundation canals, of which the heads are situated 

on some creek; except in the south of the Alipur Tahsil, the 

canal-irrigated lands are protected from river flood by 

embankments. 

The eastern side of the district, where tne soil has been 
deposited by the Chenub, is ot gieat nutuial fertility; the 
test of the district, or roughly 9/lUths oi the whole, is 
Indus sand, inferior to the C'henab silt, though almost every- 
where good crops can he grown in favourable conditions. 

The water-table is high, and even in the northern Thai 
there aie no wells with a winter watei-tabie lower than 
40 feet ; south ot the Leiah-Kot Adu bolder the winter water- 
table is from 12 to 6 leet; particularly in places where the 
natural run-away of the surface water has been stopped by 
the railway, loads, canal channels and embankments the 
district is water-logged ; where water-logging continues for 
a number of years, saltpetre iise> to the surface and the 
ground goes out ot cultivation ; water-logging, with its 
attendant evils, varies from year to year according to the 
season, and it is impossible to predict - its incidence and 
extent; estates which were formerly described as of great 
fertility are now wastes of white salt, while others described 
as ruined by salt are now no worse than their neighbours. 

Saltpetre may be found anywhere in the district, but is 
worst in the strip of country between the Thai and the pro- 
tective embankments, and is particularly bad between 
Eangpur and .Muzaffargarh towns and in the depression round 
Sana wan town. 

Parallel to the Indus, and about 5 miles east of the Embankments or 
main stream, runs the great Sanawan embankment. This Bunds. 
has its base on the railway ,5 miles north of the Leiah-Kot 
Adu border and ends near Jatoi in the Alipur Tahsil. West 
of this embankment the. country is exposed to floods either 
from the Indus or from its tributary creeks, of which the 
largest is the Ghuttu, the source of the most important Alipur 

* b2 
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CHAPTER I, A. canals. On the side of the Clienah a shelter embankment with 

its base on the sand-hills of the Thai, about 8 miles- north of 

— ]^teokoiooy TS -'fuzaffargarb town, runs parallel with the- river to' a- spot 
about 0 miles north of the Alipur-Muzaffargarh border. 
There is a bund near Tiangar Serai, another eastl of Khangarh 
and others near Bara and Khanwab in the- Aiipwr Tahsil. 
These arei all maintained by the Canal Department! 

Canals. The prosperity of the district depends upon, the inunda- 

tion canals, and their maintenance is a most difficult problem 
owing to the constant need of new headworks due to the 
vagaries of the rivers and the difficulty of reconciling- supply 
of water in the earlier months of the hot weather with pre- 
vention- of overflooding in the monsoon season. 

There are 6 Indus canals and 3 Chenab canals. The 
canal system is dealt with more fully in chapter II-A. 

Rivers — 

The Indus. The Indus flows along the western boundary- of the dis- 

trict throughout its length. The slope of the bank in this 
district is shelving and easy, the set of the stream being 
towards the right hank, which, in the Taunsa Tahsil of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, is high and steep. In the cold weather 
it is 2 miles wide. In the hot weather it overflows its banks 
to such an extent that if s width cannot be estimated. Its 
depth varies from 12 feet in the winter to about 24 feet in 
the summer. The current is. strong and rapid, and frequently 
changes are very perceptible. It has a tendency to form 
islands and shoals ; which makes its navigation dangerous to 
boats. The islands are mostly overgrown with a dense grass 
jungle; this grass is ban CBaccharum spontaneum), and nol 
larta or mini j (Saccharum sural, which it resembles. The 
inland portion of the district contains water-course® which 
were once beds, of the Indus. In receding westward it has 
leff various side-channels, whieh aie easy and safe means of 
irrigation. The inundation canals of the district have their 
heads in the side-channels. The name of the Indus is 
“ Sindh’,” which has three distinct meanings; (1) the river 
Indus; t.be country on both hanks of the river Indus and 
subject to its influence; and (3) the province of Sindh. 


The Chenab flows along the eastern boundary of the 
district for about 125 miles. The hank of the Chenab is in 
parts high and steep, in others the slope is shelving and easy. 
The depth of the stream varies from 15 feet in* winter to 30* 
in summer. The Chenab’ is narrower and ! less rapid than, 
the Indus. The deep stream shifts very much, and -naviga- 
tion is difficult, hut not so dangerous as that in- the Indus. 
The Chenab dotes not betray any marked tendency to 
encroach on one hank more than the other. The general set 
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is (o the west, and the small town of Rangpur appears to CHAPTER I, A. 
lie in some danger of erosion. _ ' 

p i HYSICAL ASPECTS 

The side-channels of the rivers, the inlets from the Meteorology. 
rivers and the lakes are called d hands. The side-channels Wundt or 


are also termed phats. The dhands supply irrigation by 
means of Persian-wheels. Some of them abound in fish, and 
duck and snipe are sometimes found. The dhands vary 
much in size and depth according as the floods fill them or 
not. The canal protective works have, however, changed 
the character of the dhands of the district, and sometimes 
they have to be filled by the Canal Department in order to 
preserve the fisheries, which have deteriorated in recent 
years. The following are the most permanent: — 

(1) Ghazanfargarh dhand in the village of Ghazanfar- 
garh, 15 miles south of Muzaffargarh : and 


Back-waters. 


(2) The Garang dhand, south of the Alipur Tahsil; its 
northern end is in the village of Bhambri and its southern 

end in Kotli Lai. It is about 5 mile 1 - long in the cold 
weather, and is winding. Its width L about 50 yards on 
an average, and its greatest depth about 12 feet. Snub-nosed 
crocodiles are occasionally seen, and there are many large 
tortoises. There are a few hamlets on the hanks of this 
dhand' where egrets are farmed. A boat can he obtained 
readily, and it is an interesting exclusion to these farms. 
The Khanwah Rest-house is near. 


The district contains nothing of geological interest. Geology. 

The district is full of vegetation of great variety. The Botany 

tollowing is a list of the trees;-. Trees. 

Tahh, or slti.-tluim (Dalbergiu sissu). — This tree grows rpj 16 j, y 
w ill gjeat luxuriance, iheie are many avenues, the best 
being one 5 miles long, leading trom Muzaffargarh to the 
C'henab biidge. Kikar, locally called Likhov (Acacia arabica), The Ktiekar. 
is less common. It suffers much from frost, but, where it 
escapes this danger, it grows into a very fine tree. The wood 
is much used foi agiicultuial implements. The young 
branches of the kikkav, her and ,/und are cut as fodder for 
goats, and aje called Imnji and iun<J. The shariah or siris The Shannh. 
(Acacia speciosa) grows badly. It sometimes reaches a large 
size, but the wood is always much worm-eaten. The jand, The Jand, or 
or k aiula (l’rosopis spicigera) is the commonest tree ia the Kanda. 
■district. The rakhs are full of it. Where it escapes being 
lopped, it attains a fair size, but it is generally stunted and 
deformed from being cut for lanyi. In the Thai, where it is 
carefully preserved on the wells and regularly pruned, it 
grows stra.ght up to a height of about 50 feet, and its girth 
is sometimes as much as 9 or It) feet. The pods are called 
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The her. 


Ha Ukanh. 


The Lai. 


CHAPTER I, A. ghangttr, oi sangar, or sangri, and are used for food, being 
Physical Aspbots eaten either boiled with ghi as a relish, or mixed with curds 
— Mbtbobolooy. end called araita. They are also dried as a preserve. Hindu 
bridegrooms generally, and a few Muhammadans, cut a 
small branch of a jand tree before the marriage procession 
reaches the bride’s house. Offerings are made to the jand 
tree by the relations of Hindu smallpox patients during an 
attack of smallpox. Women appear to worship the tree. The 
wood is used for agricultural implements and fuel. The ber 
(Zizyphus jujuba) is common, and attains a large size. 
Xear Rohillanwali are some very fine trees. The dried fruit 
is called bhugrian. The ukanh (Tamarix orientalis) is called 
tit /ha while young. It thrives everywhere, and is propagated 
with ease. The manna of this and of the lai is called shak/o. 
The galls, main, are used for dyeing and tanning. The 
lai (Tamarix dioica), called pilchhi and jhaai, grows spontan- 
eously wherevei river water reaches. The river-banks, 
particularly those of the Indus, are lined with thickets of it. 
Lai is used in places, instead of masonry, for lining wells 
and for making baskets. It is usually a mere bush, but in 
the Thai, for example, west and north of Mahmud Kot, it 
grows to so large a size as to he worth selling as fuel. The 
,/a/ (Salvadora oleoides) grows spontaneously in the Thai 
and in waste land. The wood is of little value. The fruit 
is called pilh (plural pilhun), and is largely eaten. The 
dried fruit is called loUr. The leaves and twigs furnish 
fodder for goafs and camels. The /hit, a variety of jal 
(Salvadora in (lira 1 , is common ; n the south of the district, 
especially in the inundated parts. It is of no use except to 
make tooth-sticks, minoak, locally called in u nag. for which 
use its Hitter wood makes it a favourite. The karinh or 
Inrita (Tappnris aphylla) is common in waste land. It 
makes rafters and fuel of an inferior sort. The flower is 
hoiled and eaten as a vegetable. The name of the fruit is 
de/ha. It is made into pickle. The nhhan or bahan 
(Populus euphintica) grows spontaneously on the hanks of 
the Indus. Lower Chenab and Sutlej after its junction with 
the fhenah. Where it escapes lopping, it attains a large 
size. Its voung branches provide fodder for goats. The 
wood is light, and consequently is used for making beds, 
door-frames, hair, wheels for wells and rafters. Phog 
fCalligonum polypnoides) grows in the Thai, where it is 
verv abundant. Tf is a small leafless shrub. The wood 
makes excellent charcoal. The twigs provide fodder for 
goatsi and camels. The fruit ripens in May. It is called 
phogli, and is both cooked as a vegetable and made into bread. 
Ak (Oalotropis proceraj should not perhaps be classed as a 
tree, hut specimens occur 10 feet high with wooded stems 
nearly a foot in girth. It is usually a «hrub. floats and 


The Jal. 


The Thit. 


The Karinh. 


The TJbhan 
Bahan. 


The Phog. 


The Ah. 
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sheep eat the leaves. Akri (Nithania coagnlans), a smaller CHAPTER I, A. 

plant of much the same appearance, is also found; goats will 

eat the young shoots. Physical Aspbots 

6 — Metboboloot. 


The trees before mentioned are those commonly seen. Other Tree*. 
The following are more rare ; but, as they are common 
Indian trees, they require no description : (1) Pippal (Ficus 
religiosa) ; (2) Bohir (Ficus indica) ; (3) Amaltas, here called 
girdnalli (Cathartocarpus fistulal ; (41 Lasura (Cordia myxa) ; 

(5) Roh ira (Tecoma undulata) ; (6) Gondd (Cordia rothii) ; 

(7) -Jaman , here called jammun (Sizygium jambolanum) ; (8) 

Ghhichhra (Butea frondosal ; (9) Phvlai ("Acacia modesta) ; 

(10) Kahah Tcikkar (Acacia supressif'ormis) ; and ( 11 ) 

Sohanjna (Moringa pterygospenna > . Pip pah* and bohir* 
should be more abundant than they are for they were care- 
fully preserved by Diwan Sawan Mai. No one could get 
leave to cut a tahJi tree, even in his own land, without a 
personal application to the Diwan and without paying the 
full price. Even a kikkar or bet could not be cut without 
obtaining the pei mission of the lardar and paying the full 
price of it: but to cut a pippal or bohir was absolutely for- 
bidden, and entailed severe punishment. 


The fruit tiees are mangoes, pomegranates, apples ( suf ), Fruit Trees, 
pears, grapes, quinces, oranges, limes and figs. The 
mangoes are superior, and are largely produced and exported. 

Mango gardens are common all over the district, but those 

i nund about the towns of Muzaffarg-arh, Khangarh and 

Nitpur are veiy productive. One tree in Bfiutapar, near 

Muzaffargarh, is very famous, and - its produce is sold for 

a considerable sum. A fruit-growers’ association has recently 

been formed in ihe district. Garden trees and shrubs 

and .i 1 ’ annuals do well if loohed after. Vegetables also g ar( j en Tr»e«, 

gi..w well and are grown extensively, especially in the Leiah etc. f 

Tab si! . 


The most remarkable plant in the district is the date- Date-palms, 
palm ( khajji ). The fruit forms a staple food during part 
of the year, and poor people practically subsist- on dates for 
about 4 months. Every part of the plant has a separate 
name and n separate use. The treesi furnish a considerable 
levenue to Government. The khajji grows in every part of 
the district and flourishe.- in the poorest soil. A detailed 
description of the tree is useful. Dates are divided into 
nar male), mada (female), khas.si (neuter) and bngh, which 
means in Arabic a casing, and, applied to dates, means stone- 
less. In February one or more spathes issue from the root 
of the terminal cluster of leaves. The spathe is called 
«. sip pi (a shell). As the spathe opens', clusters of tendrils 
(malj emerge, covered with little white waxy balls, which’ 
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CHAPTER I. A. aie the flower-buds. The clusters are called yosha, and the 

buds bur. In April the fruit is the size of a pea, and is called 

Phtskal Aspects nl „[ :uiu or pipp t/n . At this stage birds do great damage. 
b° °l g j )( j u iy f lu if has attained its full size, and is called 
pandora or dola, and tlio.se dates are gathered which are to 
be ripened by being salted called lum pind, “ salted dates.” 
In July and August the fruit is completely ripe, and is 
called pind. A few ripen iater in the month of Badra 
(August-September). and ate hence called hadri. Dates 
are either cultivated, in which c t i«v they are called hath radh. 
or grow spontaneously, when they are called apere jamian 
or yidda rinn , from a store ! ha ' they have sprung from stones 
which jackal- have thrown aw. t v after eating the fruit. At 
the end of April watchers called takhas are hired to watch 
the fruit. Dates are also preserved by the clusters being 
enclosed in network bags made of grass, which are called 
torn, or bags of matting made of the pinna^ of the date tree, 
called bind). When the dates ripen, pickers ( charha ) are 
hired. The picker keeps himself in position at the top of 
the tree hv a thick rope which passes round the tree and 
under him. The rope is called hawand . The picked dates 
are taken to an enclosure made of date-palms called hhon, 
and are exposed to the sun on a mat for 4 day.-, aftei which 
they are ready for storing or export. Dried dates will keep 
good till November, after which they usually breed worm 0 -. 

Arabian Dr to-. Arabian dates have been introduced by the Agricultural 

Department, and are successfully grown in the District 
Board Gardens at Muzafiargarh and I.eiuh. The suckers were 
first planted in 1912. There is a gieat demand bu the -ut kei f, 
but the department cannot supply them yet as the plantations 
have not been stocked fully. The plantations are run at a 
loss, and the District Boaid has asked the Agi ieultural De- 
partment, which manages them, to take over the Taliri Gaiden 
at Muzafiargarh. The best indigenous date- grow in tbe 
vicinity of Alipur north in the Muzafiargarh Tah.-il. 

Tarts of D,ve Kveiy part of a date tree has a separate uarae and a 

Tree and Use of separate use. The stem i> called mundh while standing, 
Each. an d chhanda when cut down and trimmed of its branches. 

It is used for rafters, and, when hollowed out. for aqueducts. 
A cluster of stems springing from one stool is called thadda, 
and a grove of dates is ihat. The leaf stalk is called 
chtiari, and is used for making fences, frames and such 
light woodwork as in other parts would be made of bamboo. 
It is also beaten into fibre and used for making ropes. The 
chharis are cut every year, and the stumps are called chhanda, 
and near Bangpur daphi. The pinnae are called in the south 
of the district bhatra, and in the north pharo. They are 
used for making mats, baskets, fans and ropes. The rete or 
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network fibre that is formed at the base of each petiole is CHAPTER I, A. 

called bubal, and is used for making ropes. The fruit stalk, * 

with the fruit on, is called gosha and buhara after the 'lJmktwsm’lqqy'* 

fruit is picked, when it makes an efficient besom. The 

cluster of leaves at the top of the palm is called gacha, and 

in the heart of it is the terminal cabbage-like head called 

gari, which is edible. The date-stone is called gabbar, 

ffitab and giba. The thorns are thvha. 

When a date-palm begins to fall off in bearing, it is Diseases of 
severely scoiched, which is said to restore productiveness. Pate-palms and 
Palms glowing - in sandy soil often dry up without any llle ’ r ^ rillt ' 
apparent cause. This disease is called barm, a local name 
for fever. Worms of various sorts attack the fruit 
while still on the tree, particularly that called sasari. It 
is like a weevil. The greatest enemy of the date is con- 
tinued rain, which, when it occurs, completely destroys the 
crop. 

Besides tisk. .111 account of which will be given here- Water Plants of 
alter, the products of the dhand< aie as follows: Water lilies T,I ° Dhands. 
(Xelumbium speciosum). The local name is pabbin. The 
flowers are used for medicine, and considered cooling. The 
seed capsules hold seeds embedded in cellular pith of the 
size and taste of a filbert. While young, the seeds are 
eaten raw or cooked as a vegetable. The flesh of the seed 
is called gar; it is white, covered with a green seed-coat. 

The seeds are considered a cure for vomiting, and, mixed 
with sugar, good for diseases of children. The roots of the 
pabbin spread iu the mud at the bottom of the dhand. They 
are long and white and <li tided into lengths by knot®. They 
are dug up and eaten, either roasted with salt or boiled as a 
vegetable. Pabbin roofs are called blie, a corruption of the 
Persian bebh , or root. Stngharas (Trapa bicornis) are some- 
times found in the dhamh. The nuts are dried, and, when 
required for use, the kernels are separated from the husks 
by pounding, and made into flour. Kvndr , bulrush iTypha 
augustitolia). is found in most of the (/hands, especially in 
the south of the district. The flags are called phara, and 
are used for making matting called parrhha and phurl, and 
string for beds. A charpai of bulrush string is highly 
esteemed for its softness and coolness. The down of the ripe 
ear is collected and boiled in a cloth like a plum-pudding. It 
has a sweetish, insipid taste. The down is> called bur, and 
down pudding is bvri . At the lower part of the ear a fibrous 
substance, something like cotton, is produced, which is 
called balm. This is used as tinder, and is much sought 
after by the frontier Biloohes. 
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’ The following are the most common and esteemed fodder 

Physical Aspects plants. Talla, or dub, grows everywhere except in hallar 
— Meteorology. aiu ] sa ndy soil. It is an excellent grass for fodder, and is a 
Fodder Plants, sign of good soil. Chembhar in sandy soils takes the place 
of talla as a fodder grass. [{ is a prostrate grass that sends 
out runners. It is surprising to see how fast it grows in 
the Thai after rain. It is excellent fodder. Drabh is a 


strong coarse grass with long roots. It grows in all kinds 
of soils, even in the poorest, and remains green all the year 
round. It is difficult to eradicate. Madhana is a rain grass 
of excellent quality while it lasts. It is so called because its 
flower resembles a madhani or churn-dasher. Trir, or 
malhnala , is another rain grass, and is much liked by horses. 
Kal, or lahha , is also a rain grass, and is excellent fodder 
while green, but it soon grows hard and uneatable. Lehu is 
a thistle, and grows abundantly among the rabi crops. It is 
grazed, and also cut and given (o cows and bullocks to eat. 
Visah is a spreading fleshy-leaved plant which grows in the 
rains. It is eaten by all animals except horses and asses. 
This is the plant elsewhere called it, sit. Sinjhi is a plant 
like clover, which bears a yellow flower. It grows wild 
among the rabi crops, and in parts is cultivated. There is 
a species with white flowers which is said to give colic to 
cattle. Jmidal. or pbillavak , is a plant that grows among 
wheat and barley, and until seed-time it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from them. The seed, however, is small and 
tasteless; while green, if is good fodder. Dodhak is a small 
milky plant which provides fodder for sheep and goats only. 
The but a ('Saccharum sara) is often wrongly called sarkana 
and rrninjjava. which are really names of parts of the plant 
This is almost as useful as the date-palm. The wavy leaves 
at the base of the plant ore called sar, and, besides being 
good fodder, are used for mats and thatch. The tall stem 
is called kalian, and the upper part of the stem til) . Kanan 
"s used for making baskets, chairs, walls of huts, screens, 
roofs, rafters and fences. The tili is used for making baskets 
and besoms. The sheath of the tili is rniinj, and is used for 
mak'ng rone=. The flowers are called hnllv, and are given 
to cows and buffaloes to increase and enrich their milk, and 
are hence called mall-ban sawai, or “ butter one and a quarter 
more.” Kan fSan harmn spontaneum) is very abundant in 
the low ground near the rivers which are annually inundated 
and in the 'stands. It furnishes first-rate fodder for buffaloes, 
and pens are made from the stem. Khau'i is a grass which 
has a faint lemon smell : it is found in the Thai. _ Dila is a 
rush which grows ; n maishv grounds. It is inferior fodder. 

nrak is another marsh plant; i f is soft and tender, and 
much esteemed as fodder. Jv^ag is a plant which is used as 
fodder and also as a pot-herb; it i= said to soften other vege- 
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tables and meat which are cooked with it. Lana is used only CHAPTER I, A. 

ns fodder for camels. Sajji is not made from it here. 

Camel-thorn, here called jawanh, or jawasa , is common, 

The following plants, which are mere weeds, are also used 
as fodder: kharpal, munjhar, savri, mainan, bhukan or 
bukan, batthun or bathun, pit papra, sain, phit-sain, palwahan, 
patrali, phuli, sayahchar, ludri, budia, sit, trangar, kamali- 
buti, pochki, naun and hemcha. In chapter II-A there is 
a further reference to the fodder plants of the Thai. 


The following are the most common plants other than 
fodder plants. The line between fodder and other plants is ® r 

not yet very clear for camels and goats will eat anything. 

Khip (Orthanthera biminiea) is a leafless shrub which grows 
chiefly in the Thai. It is not put to any use except for 
covering rafters on roofs. It is very inflammable. Bfiakhra, 
or gokhru (Tribules terrestris), grows generally in sandy 
soils; it has a caltrop-shaped seed-vessel. It is used for 
gonorrhoea. Pvth Jean da, literally “ inverted thorn ” 


■'Achyranthes aspera), is common in Sanawan. The leaves are 
dried, made nto powder and used as an emetic. Dhamanh 
(Fagonia creticai is found in the Thai during summer. 
Camels eat it, ami medicine is prepared from it to check 
impurity of the blood ( malai ). Karrilvn (Capparis horrida) — 
the fruit ripens in March and April, and is made into pickle; 
leaves are made into fomentation for sore throat. Ratkan 


grows in summer on the banks of the canals; it is used in 
diseases of horses. K an r turn man, or the colocynth gourd, 
grows in the Thai and in sandy ground during June and 
•July. It is a favourite medicine for horses. Knnderi — a 
plant with thorns on the stem, leaf' stalks, and leaves, with 
a fruit like potato apple-. Phrenic lain' fSuoeda fruticosa) is 
by i amels. and medicine made of it is used by women. 
Hurnntl iPeganum harmalat grows everywhere. The seeds 
ri] en in August; mixed with bran and salt and burnt, they 
are used for driving away spirits (jinrts) and averting the 
evil eye and the machinations of enemies ! Lvt is a parasit- 
ical creeper of a light-green colour that grows on the upper 
branches of trees. It kills the tree to which it attaches itself. 
Bhnrn phot, literally the “ earth-splifter ” (Thilipmr cala- 
fronidis) — this curious plant i' very common. In February 
and March its stem, about an inch thick, hursts through the 
ground, sending fissures all round, and grows from 0 inches 
to a fort high, and is covered with handsome wax-like flowers. 
The whole plant is very juicy. If is riven to goats to 
’ncrea=e their milk. and. when bruised, is arplied to hoils. 
If is also given to children for impurity of blood. Sifvn 
iBoncerosia edulis). a kind of wild asparagus — after summer 
rains it springs up at the roots of the jal, jand, karita and 
phop trees. Tt is eaten with salt, and also cooked as a 
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CH.APfEP i 

Physical Asci 
— -Mbteoh.iuk 


Scenery. 

Fauna — 

Wild Aminals. 


A tegetable. Chibhar is a small gourd that grows wild among 
the kharif crops. The fruit is eaten raw and cooked with 
meat, on which ir is supposed to have a softening effect. 
Jati vmsag , literally the “ Jat’s tooth-brush,” is a small 
plant with pink flowers that grows on land subject to inunda- 
tion. Bln nigra is of two kinds: one kind has blue flowers, of 
which women make collyrium ; the other kind grows on the 
banks of water-courses, and, when reduced to ashes, is used 
for curing galls in bullock'. T 'thpeia, literally “ camels’ 
foot-prints,” is a plant with broad leaves that grows in the 
Thai. The leaves are dried, pounded and boiled, and used 
internally for gonorrhoea. Fatokar grows in the hot weather. 
Its leaves are used asa hair restorer, and also for boils. 
Blivkal, literally “ buds of the earth,” is a plant very like 
an onion which comes up with the rabi crops. It bears a 
small black seed which ripen- just before the wheat harvest. 
In times of scarcity the seeds are ground and made into black 
bread of repulsive appearance, which is very indigestible, 
but is eaten nevertheless. Bui and barari are universal in the 
sandy parts of the waste. They are used for fuel mainly. 
Khumbhi , mushrooms, are common in the Thai after rain in 
the hot weather. Although usually eaten fresh, they are also 
dried for future consumption, and preserve their flavour 
wonderfully well. Pad bahera is the name for fnngi of all 
sorts. Other plants less known are — 

Gorakhpan . dandeli, tandula , mariri, reshan, van veri, 
sijh v hh ant, or 'Utilise, sal mo . kauri ralh, or bitter creeper. 
pipli, kalaich huti , nilbufi, or wild indigo, gidar war, or wild 
cotton, angair, kanjuri. bo phalli, damanh, harmal, batu and 
pip pa. 

The flora described above, the Suleman range on the 
west, the rivers, dhands. etc., result in scenery which is 
varied, and in places veiy picturesque. Even the 1 hal has 
its charm 5 *. 

Tigers were seen in the den.-e jungles on the banks of 
the Indus tov. ards the south of the district in 1ST9, hut have 
since disappeared. Wolves, here called nah-ar. are found 
throughout the district, and wild pig is extremely common, 
especially on the banks of the livers. Wild boars are called 
mirhon, and wild hJititi'lm . 1 be only deer in the district 

are pQrha, or hug-dee r, and the ratine deer, here called haran 
or chinkara. Jackals and foxes are common. Hare are 
fairly numerous; but, owing to the annual inundations of the 
river, they are only to be found in the drier and higher 
regions; in the Thai they are not common. Otters are found 
in the south of the district. Hedgehogs, here called jah , are 
Hon goose, called nauhm. are very common. Pig 


common. 
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anil hog-deer are occasionally taken by nets of munj rope CHAPTER' I A* - 
supported on movable poles with side-strings fastened to 
bushes. The net is called uanrai . There are hardly ever Physical AsrW'Ts 
any deaths from wild beasts. MS'i-sCrOlOgy. 

The following birds are found in the district: — 

Birds. 


Dove 


Tile male is yrm, the female tuft in. 

Sparrow . . 

. . 

Chiri. 

Hoopoe . . .» 

. . 

Hudhud. 

Woodpecker 

' * 

DraJchnn paickhi, literally “ carpenter* 
bird. ” The hoopoe is n ften called by thi& 
name. 

Peewit 


Tatiri. 

Warty-headed ibis 


Kanwni, 

Tern 


Karahi . 

♦Sandpiper 


Tntuha. 

Pelican 


Pain. There is a larger kind called sohal 
Da in. 

Indian snake-bird 


Siri. 

Orow 


Kan. 

Bark 


Chandur. 

Kite 


Hill, orchil. 

Vulture 


Hi pi. 

Pharaoh's chicken 


^ Hilda. 

Blue iav .. 


Chan. * Held sacred bv Hindus. 

Magpie 


Mat ah . 

Straited bush babbler 


Herka. 

Bengal babbler .. 


Dad her ha. 

Parrot 


Tot a. 

Butcher-bird or shrike 


Malala. Both the grey-backed and red- 
backed species are found. 

Kingorow . . 

•• 

Kal ^ karachchhi. Tills bird is venerated by 


Muhammadans because it brought water to 
Imam Hussain wWn h&*tts rtartwd, add 
also on-account of its habits of early rising. 


Swallow . . 

.. Ababil. 

Kingfisher. . 

.. 3V>7, literally” diver.” 

Bgretand paddv-hird 

Bagla and baq. 

Coot 

Ari. 

Blue coot 

Kulang. Water-rail is khavauii. 

Indian criole 

Hariawal. 

Amadivit 

. . Pali, and sharnk lafi . The last- name liter- 
ally means “ la h. weisbin^ a chntak. *’ 

Spoonbill .. 

. . Dot bag, literally “ spoon-heron.” 

Heron 

ftrrnh. 

Raven 

.. Dodai bin and ruhela bin. 

Dvv!, o'.vbt »i 1 goat-uicker 

Ch ugh, ulliin, Hiibri and hvl\ 

The olher raptores 

are — 

Kuri 

. . A large hawk found near water. It lives on 
li«h and wild-fowl. 

Jurra , male 

. . Bn'., female. 

B't-hin. male 

. . Bap.hn, female. 

Ch’piad , mate 

.. Hhikra. female. 

fjo.qh'ir 

Shihin . 

Tumtri 

Chnrng (male chargrla); and 

Chuht mar 

Bnhri. 


which are all hawks of different kinds; and cormorant 

khtnnhu. 

Bittern is here called natdur. The grebe is tuhaya. 
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.CHAPTER I, A. The birds for which the English equivalent i^ doubtful 
are — 

Physical Aspects 

Mbxkojwloot. Kartcatiak , also called saukin (known Lives on the hanks of rivers and in sandy 
as a stone-plover, but really a deserts, 
lapwing). 

Rilhul'ii .. .. .. Lives on the banks of rivers and near 

water; a kind of «ater-rail apparently. 

Dhing .. .. .. { Very large crane -like birds which congre- 

Badhing . . . . . . gate in flocks during the cold season. 

Bulbul .. . . . . These are common to all India, and are great 

pests to the gardener : .Indian nightingale. 
Phiddi . , . . A small black wagtail with spots. 

Dhuri , , . . . . A small ash-colOured bird with a long tail. 

Chhapaki . . . . , . An ash-coloured bird the size of a dove. 

Tilyar or vahyt . . . , The tdyar is probably a starling, and the 

vahycj though differing in colour, is like 
a starling in its flight. Both are great 
enemies to the farmer, and are very de- 
structive to dates. Lestrt \ s locusts. 

Trakla .. .. .. This is apparently the green pin-taiied fly- 

catcher. It is named Irakla from a fancied 
resemblance to the spin* lie, trakla , of a- 
spinning-wheel. 

The game birds usually yhoi are— 

tl) The fioiican i fhnibaia mticqueeni) or talur , are com- 
monly met with; (2) Sand grouse ( bhatittar or khatakkan, both 
ibe imperial and common small species; (3) Partridge, Uttar, 
black ( mushki ) and grey ( gora ). [The female black partridge 
is called mum. Very fair sport may be obtained in the lai 
and grass jungle round plots of cultivation] ; (4) Quails arrive 
in great numbers in March and September, but soon disappear; 

(5) The common, the jack and the painted snipes, chaho; (6) 
The wild goose, manfjh; (7) Mallard, nirgi; (8) The spotted- 
billed duck, hanjhal; (9) Gadwall duck, btiar; (10) Shoveller 
duck, gena; (11) The marble-backed duck, bhurru ; (12) The 
Brahminy duck, chakwa; (13) The common teal, karara; (14) 

The sheldrake, or burrow-duck, dachi; (15) The white-eved 
duck, ruhari ; and (16) The whistling teal. 

The lesser bustard is not rare. The great bustard used 
to be seen, but seldom, if ever, visits the Thai now. Kunj 
and plover are common in the lowlands near the rivers. The 
plover is called pithani, “ the weqveress,” from its gait. It 
makes a short rapid run. and then stops like a weaveress when 
* preparing her thread. Pigeons are found all over the district 

Quail and water-fowl are netted. “ Cupid and Cartridges.” 
by O’Brien and Bolster (William Blackwood & Sons), gives 
an interesting account of shikar in the district. 

Pishing Fishing provides an industry for a fair number of people 

and food for many. The fishing tribes— Jhahels. Kihals and 
Mors— live almost entirely by it, and other people take to 
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fishing for support as weil as amusement. The gear used CHAPTER I, A. 

Physical Aspkcts 

The drag-net called chheku jal or gliaira. This is — Mbisobolooy. 
made of several nets fastened together; 

Kara .- — This is a stationary net which is kept in a 
perpendicular position by means of floats made ot 
reeds ; 

The cast-net, su-tu jal; 

The k ur is a beehive-shaped frame of wood lined with a 
net. It is jammed to the bottom of shallow water, 
and secures whatever .fish are inside ; 

Kara is an eight-sided cage surrounded with netting; 

Sangola, a spear like that carried by ehaukidars. This 
is used also for spearing tortoises; and 

Tarki, a sort of raft. 

Fish are also caught with the hook and line in deep water and 

in the rivers. The riveis abound in fish, but tew are caught 

in the main stream, excep. the hhayga, a siluroid fish 

which takes a bait readily. The ordinary Indian tackle is too 

weak and too small to be of much use in the large and rapid 

channels ot the rivers. The fish-eating crocodiles (Gavialis 

gangeticus), here called sinsar, aie found in both rivers and 

are common in the Indus. The snub-nosed crocodile (Cro- 

c-odilus palustris) is common, but it shows itself less and 

prefers the still water of the dhands. Tortoises are found 

both in the rivers and in the dhands. The porpoise (Plata- 

nista gangeticij), here called hulhin, is often seen in the main Fish, 1 

stream of the rivers. The fish are of very excellent quality. 

The species are not very numerous. The following is believed 
to be a complete list ; — 

Kanghi. (Ambassis baculis). — This is the only member 
of the perch family found in the district ; 

Of the snake-headed fishes .two specimens aie found: 

Chitra (Opliiocephalus marulius). — This is the 
sahol or said of the Punjab, and Guddu or Garni 
(Ophiocephalus punctatus). The chitra attains to 
3 feet in length, the gvddu about 8 inches. They 
have few bones, but are insipid eating; 

The spiny eel has two representatives — Goj (Mastacem- 
blus armatus); Gujira (Mastacemblus pancalus). 

Both are good eating. 

The siluridse have the ten representatives given below, 
and probably more. They are scawUfcs and good eating, but 
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•CHAPTER I, A. are, as a rule, filthy feeders. They will take a baited hook 
p ™ a or a s P oon bait readily : (1) Singhara (Macrones aor) ; <2) 

— vjmiy. 8 ^ a ^ ur (Macrones tangara) ; (3) Khagar (Macrones cavasius); 

(4) Khagga, also called Trikanda (Macrones careio); (5) A hi 
(Pseudotropius atherinoedes) ; (6) Dhutigna (Pseudotropius 

garua); (7) Dimman. (Calliehrous cheokra); (8) Ghoghun 
(Callichrous himaculatus) ; (9) Mall.’ (Wallago attu), the Boali 
of the Punjab; and (10) Luankh (Saccobranchus fossilis), or 
xingi, a very uglv fish with eight long thick barbels; each 


said to cause a wound 


a very 

pectoral has a poisonous spine which is 
as painful as a scorpion’s sting. 

The carp family has the ten representatives given below, 
and probably more. They are all excellent eating, and clean 
feeders : (1) Damhhra ( Labeo rohita) ; the Hahn of the Punjab : 
this is the best for eating; the Thaila and Mori rank next; 
(2) I) ah i (Labeo calbasu) ; (3) Sarilmn (Labeo cursa) ; (4) Thaila 
(Catla burhanani); (5) Mori oi Morahi (Cirrhina nnigala): (6) 
Soli n it/ (Cirrhina reba > : <7) Pogri oi Khamiv (Barbus saianai; 
(8) Drm a. (Barbus chrysopterus) ; (9) Dam (Rohtee cotio): ; nd 
(10) Parahi (Chela gora). 

The herring family has only one representative, the 
■Chh/uchi (clupehehapra). 

The notopteridap have only two species : (T) Pari or Haiti 
(Notopterus chitala) : it has a number of eye-like marks near 
its tail; and (2) Kani pari or Kami batti (Dfotopterus kapiiat), 
literally the “ one-eyed VaG or batti,” .so called because the 
eve-like spots near the tail are wanting. Both the notopteri are 
full of hone and tasteless. 


Besides the fish before mentioned, there is the Shah in gar, 
a' small scaleless fish with five dorsal rays headed by a spine, 
ten ventral rays, pectoral fins headed by a spine, four barbels, 
adipose fifi. back yellow with black stripes, whence comes its 
name Shahingar, or tiger-fish, from shinh , a tiger, 'this pro- 
bably is one of the Glvptosternum genus. The following fish 
•complete the list: (1) Chhalli; (2) Lalihi go gun ; (3) Tuhar 
mach’i; (4) Gvla ; (5) Patol ; (6) Khitha; and (7) Malthni. The 
Gangat is a large prawn, and Jhinga is a shrimp. 

It may be mentioned that the residents of the district 
generally cannot be trusted to give the names of the birds or 
fish correctly. To get correct information, the fishing and 
sporting tribes — Umbels. Ivihals, Mors and Mahfams — must 
be consulted. 

Government derives about Rs. 4,000 per annum yevenue 
from the fisheries, which are aiictioned 1 annually, anil 1 licenses 
granted by the Deputy Commissioner. Certain rules have 
been framed by Government for the district. Fishing is 
generally controlled by the Warden of Fisheries, but nothing 
is being done yet beyond regulating the fishing. 
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The reptiles of the district are as follows: lilver-tortoises, CHAPTER I A, 

which are eaten by the Kihals, Mors, Mahtams and Chuhras, 

Put not by other tribes. Among the sauria are Pffrticu, Aswtcwi 

— Mstrosoiogt. 

(1) The snub-nosed crocodile (Croce dilus palustris), here ^epthea. 
called baghun; 

(2) The fish-eating crocodile (Oavialis gangeticus) 
here called sinsar. The tribes before mentioned 
eat the flesh of these; 

(3) The goh; 

(4) The guhtra. This is said to he the young of the 
g°h, hut it seems to be a distinct species ; 

(5) The sahnaii . a lizard which frequents sandy 

grounds ; . 


<6) Kirari , the common house lizard; 

<7) Korh kii-ari, literally the “ leprous lizard.” It is ap- 
parently a kind of chameleon ; 

(81 Khan is a black-and-white lizard with a bluish 
tinge. There are all sorts of' fables about khans. 

It is really perfectly harmless ; and 

(9) Galei is larger than the house lizard, and is sup- 
posed to he harmless. 

Frogs, the male called dedar and the female did, abound 
everywhere. 

Snakes are very common; The following are the chief Snake*, 
kinds : — 


There are several varieties of cobras. The names depend 
on the colours. The local names of 12 varieties are given 
below; it should he remembered that hishyar, mushki and kala 
all men black; chuhra also means black because sweepers 
( chuhra ) are black-complexioned : (1) Bishyar; (2) Mushki; 

(3) Kala; (4) Mushki kala ; (5) Chuhra; (6) Chuhra Mushki ; 
(7) Mushki titara, partiidge black; (8) Mushki tilyar , 
starling black; (9) Moti hind, literally “ pearl-drops ”; (10) 
Mushki phanyar, black-hooded, from Sanskrit phan, a 
snake’s hood ; (11) Peti bagga, white-bellied ; and (12) Gal 
kala, black-throated. The bishyar has no hood, afpi is there- 
fore one of the elapidse. All the other varieties appear to 
have hoods. The hishyar is believed to be the female of the 
mushki tilyar. Other poisonous kinds are the satigrhur, 
literally “ throttler,” also called guraha. This is the 
Ophiophagus elaps. The most common poisonous snake is the 
korkind or kurandi , also called jalebi; these three names denote 
the double coil in which it lies. It is also called khaprn and 
khar peti from the hardness of its skin. This is the Echis 
carina ta (saw-scaled viper). It has the habit, of lying on the 
roads after sunset, and, being brownish in colour, is difficult 
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CHAPTER I A see - 1* has only recently been included in the list of 
’ ’ poisonous snakes in the district for the destruction of which 

Physical Aspects rewards are paid. About 60 or 70 persons die every year of 

-^KmaaLoar. snake 

-bite — ithe majority being bitten by this snake. The 
charhoa, literally “ washerman,” is a harmless snake. Other 
snakes ar epadam, vais, do-muhan, or the snake with a head at 
each end. Tvr mar or gbore dangan, ndna or jatala; this is said 
to be a hairy snake. Salang vasak, also called $ah pivna, the 
“ breath-drinker,” because it is said to drink the breath of 
sleeping persons! 

IaMots. The insects which force themselves on one’s notice are : 

(1) Makri or locust ; occasionally, as in 1929, these do great 
damage; (2) Tiddi, a grasshopper most destructive to 
young crops; (3) Danwar , spider; (4) V athunhan, scorpion; (5) 

. Dembhun, wasp, hornet; (6) Labana, an earth cricket with 
formidable jaws, that bites severely ; it is called labana , the 
name of a tribe of industrious Sikh colonists, obviously owing 
to it? hardihood; (7) Kankoil, centipede; (8) Popat, butterfly; 
and (9) Bees, here called makkhi, produce good honey ( makhi ) 
in April and October. 

Climate. The Thai is extremely dry all the year round, and the 

health of that tract is particularly good, in spite of the fact 
that the water in many of the wells is brackish. The other 
parts of the district, whether flooded from the rivers or irri- 
gated by inundation canals, are less dry. There is plenty 
of moisture on the ground and in the air. By the end of 
the inundation season, i.e., by September, the moisture reaches 
the maximum and there is much malaria, the tracts best in- 
undated suffering most. The heat from May to September is 
intense, but a cool breeze springs up regularly at about 11 p.m. 
from the middle of August onwards and makes the nights 
quite endurable. In the whole summer there are only about 
a dozen nights when there is not a breath of air. There is 
no electricity. Ordinary punkhas are used. In the Thai, 
however, the fiery heat is intolerable, and hot winds, tv. in- 
crease the discomfort and wither the crops. The months of 
November to February are quite cold, and severe frosts occur 
in some years, causing severe injury to cotton, mangoes and 
sugarcane. This happened in 1929, when mango trees through- 
out tha district suffered badly. The hot weather is oppressive 
on the whole, but the winter is very bracing. The northern 
half of the district is quite healthy, and, with a few excep- 
tions, the officers posted to the district have not had much to 
complain of. The Indians do not, however, escape the effects 
of malaria, and almost every person has at least one or two 
attacks of fever in the autumn. Diseases of the eyes and 
skin are also common, due obviously to dirty habits and to 
bathing in dirty water. Venereal diseases prevail to a 
shocking extent. The water-supply of the district is generally 
very good. Hand-pumps are now common. 
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The temperature in the hottest days rises to 98° inside CHAPTER I, A. 

carefully closed rooms and sometimes even to 100°. In the 

verandah it ranges from 110° to 115°. Under shade, outside 

the houses, it is known to have risen as high at times as 120°. Temperature. 

No record is, however, kept in the district. 

The rainfall of the district decreases from north to south. Rainfall# 
and there is a tendency for the storms to follow the rivers. 

Bain seldom falls without thunder. In April hail-storms are 
frequent. The rainft.ll is most uncertain, and varying in 
amount, and still more in distribution, from year to year. 

The table below shows the average rainfall in each tahsil for 
the years 1910 to 1920, but the range between the maxima 
and minima is too great for the average to have any value : — 


— 

Leiah. 

Kot Ada. 

Mazaffar* 

garb. 

i 

Alipur. 

J one to September . . 

0-19 

6-85 

4-93 

4 ’13 

October to December. . 

0-60 

0 43 

0-41 

0-20 

Jan nar v to May 

2*81 

2-08 

1-86 

1*48 

Total 

960 

9-36 

7 19 

6 - 87 


In 1892-93 the Sanawan (now Kot Adu) Tahsil received 
14 inches, Muzaffargarh 10 inches and Alipur 17 inches 
In 1901-02 these tahsils received less than 2 inches each. 

In 1923-24 the Muzaffargarh Tahsil received nearly 19 inches, 

Leiah 11‘24 inches, Kot Adu 9'23 inches and Alipur 5-57 
Inches. There were about 3 inches in each tahsil in 1927-28. 
but in 1928-29 Leiah received nearly 15 inches, Kot Adu 
nearly 14 inches, Muzaffargarh nearly 13 inches and Alipur 
nearly 8 inches. 

Tables 3, 4 and 5 in volume B contain rainfall figure* 

Cor eaoh year. 

Earthquakes are felt now and again, but they are not Earthquakes, 
violent and have never caused any considerable destruction. Cyclones and 
Nor have there been any notable cyclones. Dust-storms are ^“oda. 
common during the months of May and June. They some- 
times begin earlier and last longer. They are unusually 
severe sometimes, the darkness lasting for hours. 

The level of the Indus being higher than that of the 
Chenab, and the slope of the lands being generally from west 
to past, the tendency of the Indus is always to spread into the 

C 2 
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CHAPTER I, A. district, aad it made several inroads into the interior until the 

construction of the Sanawan embankment in 1874, which has 

Paraou AM-sera been kept up since and improved. Other bunds have also been 
■ * r * WM>lOG * made. In years like 1889 and 1894, when the gauge at Attock 
registered 51 feet, no injury was done outside the riverain 
tract. In 1924, when the rainfall was heavy, the gauge at 
Attock reached 56 feet, and the Sanawan bund was breached 
near Kot Sultan, and much damage was done in the hot Adu 
and Muzaffargarh Tahsils, the water eventually reaching - the 
Chenab below Khangarh and Rohillanwali. In 1928 there wa>s 
ah alarm about the Shayok dam, but it proved to be false. 
In 1929, however, the district suffered once again. Heavy 
thin in the district and the Dera Ghazi Khan District, etc., 
caused ah abnormal rise in the Indus, which breached the 
Sanawan bund near Dholewala. The flood subsided quickly, 
and not much damage was done. Almost immediately the 
Shayok dam burst, and the gauge at Attock reached 
56 feet, but this flood did no damage as the Indus 
was low at the time. But heavy rain once more caused 
a record flood in the Indus, the gauge at Attock 
reaching 66 '5 feet at the end of August. The Dera Ghazi 
Khan gauge rose to 115 feet. The railway line was breached 
in several places, the section between Kot Sultan and Leigh 
suffering very badly. The Sanawan bund and other bunds on 
the Indus side were overtopped and breached in several places, 
in spite of every effort to strengthen them. Damage to houses, 
crops and cattle was very considerable, hut fortunately the 
loss of human life was very small. This was mainly due 
to warnings received well in advance, and evacu at ion in many 
oases by fordh. A company of Sappers and Miners, with 
pontoon boats, was sent to the district and did good work 
in the railway area. The water took the same coarse as in 1924. 

So far as the Indus is concerned, a gauge reading of mfore 
than 55 feet at Attoek should be treated as dangerous. The 
town of Muzaffargarh is protected from the Indus by the 
dorsal ridge of the Thai which runs past it down to Kinjhar 
in the shape of a wedge. It has, however, suffered at times 
from destructive floods in the Chenab (Ravi, Chenab and 
Jhelum combined), which in 1893 broke through the harriers 
of the embankment and flooded the whole countryside along 
its hank, including the town of Muzaffargarh, when almost 
every building was damaged. Indeed during the flood every- 
one had to take shelter in the town, which is situated fairly 
high, and the police station there was the rendezvous of all 
officials who could reach there. The district kutchery alone 
stood the flood, although there was a foot ox water running all 
round it. This memorable flood washed a great deal of 
saltpetre down from the south of the Jhang District and the 
Rangpur side of the Muzaffargarh Tab si i. and spoilt the best 
sugarcane and cotton-gTOwing lands in the Thai. This 
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was the year in which great damage was done by extraordinary 
floods in the Jhelum River in Kashmir. In 1903 and 1928, 
when the floods were again destructive in Kashmir, the 
Chenab began to cut into the headworks of the Ganeshwah 
and the Langar Serai bunds, and there was fear oi the water 
forcing itself through the embankments and flooding 
Muzaffargarh town. The danger was, however, successfully 
warded off. In 1929 there was a record flood id the Chenab 
at the same time as the Indus was in flood, but once more the 
bunds held with the help of willing workers, though there 
was grave anxiety all the while. The Chenab West Bank 
gauge in 1928 was 18' 8 feet, and in 1929 it was 20 feet. 


CHAPTER I, A. 

Physical As trots 
— Ifnwwwt 
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Section B. — History. 


CHAPTER I, B. Nothing' is known of the early history of the district. 

Alexander the Great, according to Arrian, in about 327 B.C. 

History. sailed down the Jhelum to its junction with the Indus, while 
No early History his land forces inarched in two bodies on either side of the river, 
of District. Craterus, who was on the right bank, may have skirted parts 

of the present district, but there is no evidence of this, even in 
the Thai, which is admirably suited .for the preservation of 
antiquarian remains. But the very course of the rivers at 
his time is a matter for speculation so far as this district is 
concerned. 


District first 
united under 
Sikhs. 


The Muzaffargarh District, as a whole, had no complete 
history until it was united under Diwan Sawan Mai, Governor 
of Multan, under the Sikhs. The history of the neighbouring 
Governments is, however, relevant because it is by it alone that 
is learned the origin of the tribes now living in the district, 
and the order in which they occupied it- The contemporary 
history will therefore be given as briefly as possible, more for 
the sake of ready reference when the tribes are described, 
than in order to record events which had their central in- 
terest in the district. 


The Hindu From the earliest times the district followed the fortunes 

Dynasties. of the kingdom of Sindh. The Hindu dynasties of the Rais 

and of the Brahmins ruled over a .Tat population who are a 
branch of the Kshsutriya or Rajput race, and, for some reason 
not known, had been excluded from fellowship. These 
Rajputs, who may be called aboriginal, are the ancestors of 
the Jats, who form about two-thirds of the population, and all 
the other tribes are subsequent arrivals. 


The Arab 
Conquerors — 

The Sumras and 
the Summaa. 


The first Arab conquerors held Sindh and Multan from 
A.D. 711 to A.D. 750, when they were expelled by a Rajput 
tribe called Sumra, whose representatives are still found in 
the district. In A.D. 1351 the Sumras were expelled by the 
Summas, another Rajput tribe, descendants of whom are to 
traced among the TTnnars of the Alipur Tahsil. The Suituia 
rulers all bore the title of Jam. To this day J art is used as 
a title of respect to Muhammadans who have a Sindhian 
origin. It was during the rule of these Rajput tribes in 
Sindh and Multan that an immigration of Rajputs from 
Hindustan took place. It is to this that is due the presence 
in the district of such tribes as tbe Sials, Gurahas, Bhattis and 
Chhajras. 


Ths Langah 
Dynasty of 
J&foltan. 


The next event bearing on the history of this district is 
the establishment of the Langah dynasty in Multan. It ruled 
from A.D. 1445 to A.D. 1526. There are still Langah s in the 
district, and it was during the Langah rule that the inde- 
pendent kingdom of Sitpur was established by the Nahars in 
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what is now the Alipur Tahsil. It was during this dynasty CHAPTER I, B. 
that the Biloches first emerged from the Suleman mountains History 
and occupied the country on the left bank of the Indue. 

The establishment of the independent kingdom of Sitpur 
was the starting-point of a connected history of the district. f onr Q OTOrn . 
Henceforward the district was occupied by four Governments, meats. 

In the southern angle there was the Government of Sitpur held 
first by the Nahar family, then by the Makhdum of Sitpur 
and lastly by the Nawabs of Bahawalpur. The west central 
part of the district, opposite Dera Ghazi Khan, was governed 
by the rulers of Dera Ghazi Khan ; first Mirrani Biloches, 
then Gujars and Kalhoras, then by various governors directly 
appointed by the Durrani kings of Kabul and finally by 
the Nawabs of Bahawalpur. The east central part of the 
district lying on the right bank of the Chenab opposite Multan 
was nominally ruled by the Multan governors. The northern 
part of the district, including the Thai, after passing through 
a stage of anarchy, became subject to the governors of Mpn- 
kera, who were locally known as nawabs of the Thai. 

The dynasty that es ablished the Sitpur kingdom was the The First 
Nahar. In A.D. 1455 (A.H. 854), when Bahlol Khan Lodhi, ?°™™!“ ent 
who had been Governor of Multan, became King of Delhi, he The Sahara, 
granted the country iying between the Indus, which then Biloches and 
joined the Chenab at Uch, and the Suleman range, south of Makhdnma. 
a line drawn from Harand to ITch and north of Shikarpur in 
Sindh, to his relation Islam Khan Bodhi. This tract com- 
prised what is now the southern part of the Alipur Tahsil of 
the district, the southern part of the Dera Ghazi Khan Dis- 
trict and the northern part of Sindh. Islam Khan or his 
descendants took the title of Nahar. Islam Khan’s grandsons, 

Kasim Khan, Salarn Khan and Tahir Khan, quarrelled and 
divided tlie country among themselves. The southern part of 
the present Alipur Tahsil, the chief town of which was then 
Sitpur, fell to Tahir Khan. He established his rule there and 
died. There were 27 generations of the Nahar family. The 
last of the Nahars was Bakhshan Khan, who was jamadar of 
chaprasis in the Alipur Tahsil, and who enjoyed a small allow- 
ance from Government for looking after the family tombs. 

After him the incumbents of the office were widows. One of 
the Nahars built a fine tomb in his lifetime, which still exists. 

His name was Tahir Khan, named sakhi, or the liberal. An- 
other, named Ali Khan, founded Alipur. No other memorial 
of the Nahars exists. 

At f lie end of the fifteenth century the Biloches* began to 
issue from the hills, and occupied the country on the left bank 
of the Indus, from Sitpur to Kot Karor the Leiah Tahsil. 


See under “ The Fourth Government ” for details. 
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CHAPTER I, 

Hl8TO«Y. 


The Nawaha of 
Bahawalpnr 
take Sitpur. 


B. In A.D. 1484 (A.H. 887) Haji Khan, a Mirrani Biloch, 
founded Dera Ghazi Khan and established a dynasty, the 
rulers of which, alternately bore the titles of Hpji Khan and 
Ohazi Khan.* . These chiefs expelled the Nahars from .the 
south of the Dera Ghazi Khan District, and pressed the Sitpur 
Nahars very hard. Treachery was at work at the very door 
of the Nahar. Sheikh Raju, Makhduui of Sitpur. who was a 
councellor of the Nahar, began to seize the countiy for him- 
self. He did not entirely expel the Nahars, for. when he in 
his turn was overthrown by the Nawabs of Bahawalpnr. pai fs 
of the country were still in possession of the Nahar. The 
greater part, however, of the south of the district was 
governed by the Makhdums in Sitpur. Until the inroads of 
Bahawalpur began, nothing is heard of the Nahar or 
of the Makhdum’s government. The Nahars appear to have 
been indifferent rulers. They left no public works behind 
them except Tahir Khan’s tomb, and in this minless and 
flooded country it is the criterion of a '.rood governor that he 
should make c.anals and protective embankments. The title 
of Nahar was given to them for their rapacity. Popular 
stories attest their want of wisdom. One winter night the 
jackals were howling round Sitpur. Tahir Khan, the Liberal, 
asked his wazir what made them howl. The wazir answeted : 
“The cold.” The Nahar ordered clothes to be mode for them. 
Next night the jackals howled again, and the Nahar asked 
his wazir what they were howling for. The wazir replied : 

“ They are invoking blessings on you for your liberality.” 
The Makhdums of Sitpur, on the contrary, were good go- 
vernors. They dug canals, extended cultivation, and one of 
them founded the town of Rajanpur in the Dera Glum Khan 
District. 

The divided and weakened state of Sitpur attracted they- 
attention of the Nawabs of Bahawalpur first at the beginning, 
of the eighteenth century. They ruled over a part of the dis- 
trict for a hundred years, and left their mark on it by their 
public works and by introducing an organized revenue ad- 
ministration. The founder of the State of Bahawalpur was 
Sadik Muhammad Khan, son of Mullan Mubalrak Khan, a 
distinguished resident of Shikarpur in Sindh. For some 
reason not ascertained, Sadik Muhammad Khan had to flee 
from the enmity of Nu.r Muhammad Kalhora, first of the 
Kalhorn governors of Sindh. Sadik Muhammad Khan left 
Shikarpur in A.D. 1727 (A.H. 1140), and passed with his 
family and a body of followers through the Muzaffargarh 
District to Bet Dabli on the borders of tbe Leiah Tahsil. He 
was closely followed by the Sindh troops under Mir Shah Dad 
Khan. A skirmish took place in which the Sindhis were 

*The village in which old Dera Ghazi Khan stood was hence 
known as Haji Ghazi. 
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defeated. Then Sadik Muhammad Khan took refuge with CHAPTER I, B. 

the Makhdums of TTch, who sent him to Hayat Ullah Khan, 

Governor of Multan, with their recommendations. Hayat Hibtom. 

Ullah Khan granted him the district of Chcudhry, south of 

the Sutlej, in jagir. Sadik Muhammad Khan distinguished 

himself as an extender of cultivation and a suppressor of 

robbers. His next promotion was the grant of the town 

and country of Farid, a robber chief whom he defeated and 

killed with his followers. In A.D. 1739 <A.H. 1152) Sadik 

Muhammad Khan obtained the title of nawah from Xadir 

Shah, and, in the anarchy following the invasion of Xadir 

Shah, he succeeded in seizing the country bounded by the Sutlej 

on the north. Bikaner on the east, Sindh on the south and the 

Indus on the west. Sadik Muhammad Khan was succeeded 

by his son Bahawal Khan, who founded the town of Bahawal- 

pur, and who is known as Bahawal Khan the Great. It was 

in the time of his successor, Mubarak Khan, that the Xawabs 

of Bahawalpur first established themselves pernianently in 

the district. In A.D. 1751 (A.H. 1164) Mubarak Khan seized 

the country about Mudwala, now a large village on the right 

bank of the Chenab between Shnlir Sultan and Alipur. just 

opposite the junction of the Sutlej and Chenab, from the 

Xahars, and in the same yeai he took Bet Doma, a village 

and tract south of Sitpur, from Makhdum Sheikh Baju of 

Sitpur. Bahawal Khan II was the next nawab. In A.D. 

1781 (A.H. 1194) he took the jxnyava of Jatoi from Makhdum 
Sheikh Baju of Sitpur. The Indian histories say that he took 
it on farm, but this is hardly credible. The nawab was the 
most powerful, and the Makhdums were growing weaker every 
day. The nawab had already taken part of the Makhdums 
country by force, and was shortly to take the rest. It was 
about A.D. 1790 that the Indus left its old com-e which joined 
the Chenab close to Uch and took the bed it now occupies. 

The south of the district was thus laid open to the attacks 
of Bahawalpur, and the nawah at once availed himself of the 
opportunity. He took without a contest Alipur, Shalir Sultan, 

Sitpur and Khairpur; in short, the remainder of D*e Abpm 
Tahsil from the Xahars and the Makhdum of Sitpur He also 
proceeded to take the whole of the western and southern por- 
tions of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil from the rulers of Hera 
Ghazi Khan. He may be left in possession of the Alipur 
Tahsil for the present, and an account given of the remaining 
Governments that existed in the district. • wu m. 

It has already been stated that the Moehes occupied the Tto Second^ 
left bank of the Indus at the end of the fifteenth century and Dera Ghaii 
that in AD 1484 Haji Khan founded Dera Ghazi Khan. Khan 

m 2 ™ 6h»i Khan! and .lt.rn.te H. > «*»»*«•« 

Khans rnlsd until A.D. 1T» (A.H. W '. A» ^ 

district is concerned, they were good ,, ‘ • , ■ ^ 

couraged agriculture and excavated canals. One of t 
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■CHAPTER I, 
History. 


The Third 
Government — 
Multan. 


B. to be the first Ghazi Khan, founded the town of Kinjhar on 
the Indus. Mahmud Khan, Gujar, was the son of one Yusuf. 
He became wazir to the last Ghazi Khan, and, under the pre- 
text of saving Government from conspirators, called in 
Ghulam Shah Kalhora, Governor of Sindh, who took Dera 
Ghazi Khan, arrested the last Ghazi Khan and carried him 
a prisoner to Sindh, where he died. Ghulam Shah left Mah- 
mud Khan, Gujar, as Governor of Dera Ghazi Khan. He 
was maintained by the kings of Khurasan, and received from 
them a nawabship and the title of Jan Kasar Khan. Mahmud 
Khan, Gujar, ruled for 30 years, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Barkhurdar, who was superseded by governors sent 
direct from Khurasan. Mahmud Khan, Gujar, has a great 
reputation as a good governor in this district. He bought 
much land which Government owns to this day. He built the 
fort of Mahmud Kot. The Shiah Muhammadans in the dis- 
trict date from the time of the Kalhora invasion caused by 
Mahmud Khan, Gujar. After the Gujars, a number of go- 
vernors were sent diiert from Khurasan. Anarchy prevailed 
on the left bank of the Indus, which prepared the country for 
the invasion of Bahawal Khan II in 1791. Here may be 
left the Dera Ghazi Khan part of Muzaffargarh at the same 
point where Sitpur was left, and an account given of the part 
of the district that was subject to Multan. The history of the 
Biloclies will, however, be reverted to in considering the 
fourth Government. 

The Langahs, already referred to, were expelled in 
A.D. 1529 by the Afghans, nominally acting on behalf of 
Babar, and in Akbar’s reign Multan was incorporated in the 
Delhi empire as a subah or province. Of the sub-divisions 
of The Multan Province, the only two mentioned in the Ain- 
i-Akbari. are Rangpur and Sitpur. Though it is known from 
general history that this district must have been sometimes 
subject to Delhi and sometimes to Khurasan, neither mon- 
archy had much effect on its internal history, and the local 
chiefs carried on their public improvements and their little 
wars without interference from headquarters. Occasionally 
one of two rival competitors tried to strengthen his cause by 
obtaining a deed-of-grant from Delhi or Kabul. But a strong 
band of followers pro red a better support than any sanad or 
farmnn. A favourite saying of the local historians, in de- 
scribing the rise of some chief, who, if a settled Government 
had existed, would have been hanged, is — 

Ifdhnr Th'lhi di xvltanat men fatur ; 

Id, bar shahan Kabul hi nazaron dur. 

On that side anarchy in the Delhi kingdom; 

On this side far from the eyes of the kings of Kabul. 
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It is well therefore, as far as possible, to avoid notice of CHAPTER I B 

the nominally central Governments, and only mention extran- 

eous history as far as it bears on the district. On this prin- Hibtobt. 
ciple, Multan has no history connected with the district from 
the time of the Langahs to the establishment of the Multani 
Pathans, as they were called. These were a family of 
Saddozai Afghans, and a branch of the family to which 
Ahmad Shah, Taimur Shah, Zaman Shah and Shah Shnja, 
kings of Kabul, belonged. The first, of the family who came 
to India was Hussain Khan, who held Rangpur in this dis- 
trict in jagir in the time of Aurangzeb. Zahid Khan was 
the first of the family who became Nawab of Multan. This 
was in A.D. 1738. Between the access’on of Zahid Khan and 
that of his son Shuja Khan simple anarchy prevailed. 

Shuja Khan was invested with the government of Multan in 
A.D. 1767. He founded Shujr.bad in the Multan District 
opposite Khangarh. In his t’me the Bbangi Sikhs overran 
the country arid occupied Multan, driving Shuja Khan to 
Shujabad. To this day the raids and cruelty of the Bhangi 
Sikhs live in the memory of the peasants liv : ng along the 
right bank of the Chenab. Shuja Khan was succeeded by 
his son Muzaffar Khan, who did not recover Multan till 
A.D. 1779. when he was reinstated by Taimur Shah, King 
of Kabul, who expelled the Sikhs and appointed Muzaffar 
Khan governor, with the title of nawab. M><znffni Khan 
governed Multan till A.D. 1818 when it was besieged and 
taken by the Sikhs, and the nawab, with five of his sons, was 
killed. Muzaffar Khan’si rule was a continued war. It is, 
however, only as a civil governor that be concerns the district, 
and it is surprising that he should have found time for 
making such improvements in the v entry on the right 
bank of the Chenab. The country in this district attached 
to Multan included the ialvkas of Rangpur, Muradabad, 

Muzaffargarh, Khangarh and Ghazaufargarh. Muzaffar Khan 
dug canals, made embankments and e\+onded cultivation. 

He established many persons of his own tribe in this part, 
a fact to be remembered when reference is made to the 
tenure of the Multani Pathans. Tn A.D. 1794 he founded 
the fort and town of Muzaffaroarh. His sister Khan Bibi 
built the fnrt, and town of Khanga’b. and bis brother 
Ghazanfar Khan the fort and town of Ghaznnfargarh. 

The fourth Government comprised wh.it is now to a coat The Fourth 
extent the Kot Adu Tahsil, and the T eiah Tahsil, whii h was T^Th 11 ? 0 *^ 
included in this district in recent years. e 8W * 

The history of this area is bound up with that of Bhakkar, 

Dera Ismail Khan and Dera Ghazi Khan, and requires 
separate recording. 
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CHAPTER I, B 

History. 
Leiah Tahsil 
Part of 

Mughal Empire 
till A.D. 1739. 


Incorporated 
into Durani 
Kingdom in 
A.D. 1756. 


Displacement 
of Old Ruling 
Families of Tract. 


Formation of 
single Govern 
ment under 
Nawab 
Muhammad 
Khan Saddozai. 


The Leiah Tahsil continued to form part of the Mughal 
Empire until the invasion of Nadir Shah in A.D. 1738, when 
the country generally was plundered. . In A.D. 1739 the 
country west of the Indus was surrendered by the emperor to 
Nadir Shah, and passed after his death to Ahmad Shah 
Abdadi. The armies of Ahmad Shah marched repeatedly 
through the district, the cis-Indus portion of which was. with 
the rest of the Punjab, incorporated in A.D. 1756 in the 
Durrani kingdom. During the greater portion of the reign 
of Ahmad Shall no regular governors were appointed by tbe 
Kabul Government. The country was divided between the 
Hot and Jaskani chiefs and a number of nearly independent 
border tribes. Occasionally one of tbe king’s sirdars marched 
through the country with an army, collecting in an irregular 
way, and often by force, the revenue that might have been 
assessed on tbe different ilalcas : but little or no attention was 
paid to tbe internal administration of the country until quite 
the close of tbe reign of Ahmad Shah. Two or three years 
before his death Ahmad Shah deposed Nusrat Khan, the last 
of the Hot rulers of Dera ; and after this the province of Dera 
Ismail Khan was governed by Kamr-ud-Din Khan and other 
governors appointed direct from Kabul. Some ten years later 
tbe descendants of Mahmud Khan, Gujar. who had succeeded 
the Mirranis in the government of Dera Ghazi Khan, were 
similarly displaced : and in A.D. 1786 the old .Taskani family 
of Leiah was driven out by Abdul Nabi. Serai, to whom their 
territories had been granted by tbe king in jagir. Towards 
fhe end of tbe centurv the whole of the present district on both 
sides of the river was consolidated into a sincde Government, 
under Nawab Muhammad Khan. Saddozai. Before, however, 
proceeding further if will be necessary to enter into some 
detail as to the history of the country under the old Biloch 
families. 


Settlement of 
old Biloch 
Chiefs who 
founded Dera 
Ismail Khan 
and Dera 
Ghazi Khan, 
A.D. 1469. 


References to the settlement of the first Biloch chiefs 
along the Indus are found in Ferishta. and in a Persian 
manuscript translated by Lieutenant Maclagan. Tbe account 
given by the latter is that in 874 Hijri (A.D. 1469) Sultan 
Hussain, son of Kutab-ud-Din. obtained the government of 
Multan. He held the forts of Shor and Ohuniewat (in the 
•Ihang District) and of Kot Karor (Karor Lai Isan) and Dinkot 
(near Kalabagh). Soon after. Malik Suhrab, a Dodai Biloeh. 
along with his son Ismail Khan, and Fatteh Khan and others 
of his tribe, arrived from Kech Mekran. and entered the serv- 
ice of Sultan Hussain, the hill robbers were then be- 
coming very troublesome in the province of Multan, Sultan 
Hussain rejoiced in the opportune arrival of Malik Suhrab, 
and assigned to him the country from the fort of Karor to 
Dinkot. “ On this becoming known, many Bilocbes came from 
Kech Mekran to the service of Sultan. The lands, cultivated 
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and waste, along tlie banks of the Indus were assigned to the GHAPTSR I, B. 

Biloches, and the royal revenue began to increase. The old 

inhabitants of Derg, Ghazi Khan and Multan relate that, History 

after Suhrab’s arrival, Haji Khan, with his son Ghazi Khan 
and many of their kindred and tribe, came from Kecli Mekran 
to enter the service of Sultan. When the tracts along the 
Indus were in the hands of Mailik Suhrab and Haji Khan, 

Malik Suhrab founded a dera named after Ismail Khan, and 
Haji Khan another with the name of Ghazi Khan.” This 
account -is confirmed, though in less detail, by the historian 
Ferishta. 

We next hear of these chiefs in A.D. 1540. In that year Submission of 
the Emperor Sher Shah visited Khushab and Bhera in the ^?ese B '* oc ^ 
Shahpur District, and made arrangements for bringing into Emperor gher 
submission the south-western portions of the Punjab. Among shah, A.D. 1510 . 
•other chiefs who then appeared and tendered their submission 
were Ismail Khan, Ghazi Khan and Fatteh Khan, Dodai 
Biloches. These were probably descendants of the men men- 
tioned above, it being the custom in these families to have a 
common name by which the ruling chief for the time being 
was always known. Thus the Hot chiefs of Dera Ismail were 
always called Ismail Khans, while the Mirranis of Dera Ghazi 
were called Ghazi Khans and Haji Khans. The Biloches are 
spoken of in the accounts of that time as a barbarous and 
daring tribe that had long been settled in great numbers in the 
lower Punjab. Mr. Fryer in bis Settlement Deport of the 
Derai Ghazi Khan District mentions that the first Ghazi Khan 
is proved by the date on his tomb to have died in A.D. 1494. 

This would agree with the date in the manuscript quoted above, 
and would fix the latter half of the fifteenth century as the 
peri^I when the main Biloch immigration took place. It 
would also allow sufficient time for the Biloch headmen to 
have become the recognized chiefs of the country by the time 
of Sher Shah’s visit to Khushab in A.D. 1540. The history 
of these Biloch settlements is involved in a good deal of doubt 
and confusion caused in a great measure by the common cus- 
tom of the local historians of assigning the founding of the 
principal towns and villages to the ehiefs of the early settlers 
or their sons, from whom they are supposed to be named. 

The main facts established appear to be that the early Main Facts to 
settlers were grouped under two leading families : the Ismail be gathered 
Khans and Ghazi Khans. Both of these were probably of ^9^ ® ar * y 
one stock, viz., Dodai Biloches; but this name Dodai dis- 1 17 ' 

appears altogether, atid in the local history Ghazi Khan’s tribe 
is known as Mirrani Biloches, and Ismail Khan’s as Ho<t 
Biloches. The Dodais are, according to the Biloches. a mixed 
tribe of Jat origin belonging to the Satha-Snrma clan, now 
represented by the Surma of Leiah ; Doda their founder mar- 
ried a Biloch wife. This tribe owned Dera Ghazi Khan before 
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B. the Biloch irruption, and retained it, being- assimilated by 
the Biloches. The Mirranis of Dera Ghazi Khan were Dodais ; 
the Hots, on the contrary, were Biloches of pure blood. The 
Hots, according to Biloch tradition, are one of the five main 
branches into which the Biloches originally divided, i.e.. 
Bind, Lashari, Hot, Korai and Jatoi, who took their names 
from the four sons and the daughter of Mir Jalalan, the com- 
mon ancestor. They could scarely therefore be a branch of 
the Dodai. The Governor of Multan seems to have assigned 
to these two families the land along the Indus, including both 
banks from its junction with the Chenab upwards. They first 
established themselves on the right bank, but by degrees threw 
out parties who took possession of the left bank as well. Very 
little is known about these Hot chiefs. They ruled continu- 
ously at Dera Ismail Khan from their first settlement till 
about A.D. 1770. when the last of them, Nuerat Khan, was 
deposed by King Ahmad Rhah and taken as a prisoner to 
Kabul. In A.D. 1794 the government of the province was 
transferred to Muhammad Khan, Saddozai. The Hots now 
disappear from history. 

The lands of the Leiah Tahsil along the southern boundary 
of the old Dera Ghazi Khan District appear to have been in- 
cluded in that section of the Indus valley which had beep, 
assigned to the Mirranis. These are said to have founded Kot 
Adu, Kot Sultan, Leiah and Haushera. Beyond Naushera the 
country probablv at first belonged, by the terms of the original 
assignment, to the Hots. The towns above mentioned are said 


to have been founded about A.D. 1550 by the four sons of the 
Ghazi Khans. The eldest of these. Kamnl Khan, the founder 
of Leiah, is said to have held a sort of supremacy overplus 
brothers. It appears, however, that the Mirranis never held 
Leiah as an independent government. The Ghazi Khans held 
the Leiah Province as part of the Ghazi territory, much as 
the Hots of Dera held Darya Khan, neither of them having 
their headquarters in the cis-Indus tahsils. It was under 
these circumstances that the Jaskanis rose to power. Mir 
sixteenth Cem Chakar was a leading man among the earliest- of the Biloch 
tnry. settlers of the Leiah Province. One of his descendants. Daud 

Khan, established himself as a robber chief in the jungles 
between Karor and Leiah, with headnuarters at Wara Gish 
Kauri. He collected a large number of followers, and at the 
head of 500 horse he defied both the Mirranis of Dera Ghazi 
Khan and the Hots of Dera, on whose borders he was estab- 
lished. This was during the reign of Akbar in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. Eventually the Emperor Akbar 
sent a force againt him, and he was killed and his band broken 
up. The tribe seems, however, to have again gathered 
together, and in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Biloch Khan, their chief, received from the emperor a grant 
of the country from Mahmud Kot to Khola in Mianwali. 
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The Jaskanis do not appear, however, to have succeeded in CHAPTER I, B. 

getting possession of the portion of the tract granted lying to 

the north of Darya Khan. This was held by the Hots of Dera isioair. 
till the end of the eighteenth century. Probably the Jaskanis 
got nothing more than, what they already possessed in fact, 
though perhaps in nominal subordination to the Hots and 
Mirranis. Henceforth they were independent, and the Mir- 
ranis lost their hold on the Leiah Province altogether. The 
Mirr.anis are said to have been finally ousted from Leiah about 
A.D. 1620. The leading Biloch tribes of the Bhakkar and 
Leiah Tabsils all claim descent from Biloch Khan. They are 
the Jaskanis, Mandranis, Mamdanis, Kandanis, Sarganis and j jea( jj ng 
Malianis. Biloch Khan was succeeded by Jasak Khan, j a8 kani 
Bhakkar Khan, Langar Khan and other chiefs of his family Clans, 
whose deeds are much exaggerated by local tradition. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the Jaskanis ruled over Ex ^. ent 0 f 
Bhakkar and Leiah, and across the Thai to the Chenab side. Jaskani 
They seem to have been more or less at war with the Sials of Territory. 

XJch, and also came occasionally into contact with the Sikhs, 
who w?re then becoming a power in the Punjab. Biloch Under Biloch 
Khan, the Blind, one of the most famous of these Jaskanis, Khan, the 
i« said to have been killed in A.D. 1746 in a fight with Jhanda f!llIlcl >. the y 
Singh and (randa Singh, the Sikh leaders. It is probable that Ccmflidt with 
the real date of this event was somewhat later, and that this Sikhs, 
is probably the same Jhanda Singh who took Multan in 
A.D. 1772. In Cunningham’s “ History of the Sikhs ” it is 
mentioned that, from A.D. 1772 to the retaking of Multan by 
the Kabul king, the Bhangi Sikhs were predominant in all the 
Southern Punjab, and that “ they seem to have possessed 
Mankera as well as Multan, and to have levied exactions from 
Kalabagh downwards.” Local tradition is against Mankera 
having been occupied by the Sikhs before its final capture by 
Eanjit Singh, and any expedition made by them in this direc- 
tion can have been little more than a transitory raid. The 
history of these times is wrapped in much obscurity, and the 
accounts, being based only on tradition, are often contradict- 
ory. 


Fatteh Khan succeeded his father Biloch Khan, fhep atte j, Khan 
Blind. Towards the end of his rule Nusrat Khan, Hot, of Jaskani, A.d! 
Dera Ismail Khan, crossed over to Bhakkar, and defeated 1746-70. 
Fatteh Khan’s son, also named Nusrat, whom he took prisoner 
with him to Dera. Hassan Khan, Laskrani, who was wazir 
to Fatteh Khan, was ordered, on this, to attack Dera, but he 
made excuses; and an attempt of Nusrat’s. Jaskani, mother 
to obtain his release led to her attempted violation by Nusrat 
Khan, Hot. Nusrat, Jaskani, was after this released, but 
both he and his father Fatteh Khan poisoned themselves 
through shame at the disgrace. The whole affair was a great 
scandal ; and, as Nusrat Khan, Hot, bore a bad character as a 
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tyrant and wine-bibber, the king', Ahmad Shah, who was 
desirous of tightening his hold oyer these semi-independent 
provinces, took advantage of the excuse to deprive him of his 
Government and to remove him as a prisoner to Kabul. 


Meanwhile Hassan Khan, Laskrgni, ruled the cis-Indus 
country in the name of Hayat Khan, the grandson of the for- 
mer chief Fatteh Khan. Being desirous, however, to keep 
the Government in his own hands he continued to keep Hayat 
Kban under close surveillance in the fort of Mankera even after 
the latter had attained his majority. Hayat Khan eventually 
managed to escape, and, getting together a party, he de- 
feated Hassan Khan, and took him prisoner. Hassan Khan 
was soon afterwards murdered by some of Hayai 1 : Khan’s 
attendants who were opposed to him. The Government of the 
Jaskanis, however, was now fast breaking up. The Sarganis, 
who were then a strong tribe and had been much pampered by 
Hayat Khan, took offence at an expedition fitted out by 
Hayat Khan against one Gul Muhammad of Ueh, a holy indi- 
vidual who had been trying to establish his independence in 
the Chenab country. They accordingly attacked him 
treacherously and murdered him in his fort of Mankera in 
A.D. 1787. After this the Sarganis, under their chief, Gula 
Khan, held out for some time against Muhammad Khan, the 
brother and successor of the deceased Hayat Khan. They 
were eventually defeated by the Jaskani party under the leader- 
ship of Diwan Ladda Ram. and their chief. Gula Khan, 
having been killed in this action, the Sarganis came to terms 
with Muhammad Kban. and were bought off with the Munda 
Shergarh country, which was granted to them in jagir. 


Reference must now be made again to the affairs of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, whose chief had always exercised a good deal of 
influence, if not authority, over the Lei ah portion of the 
Jaskani dominions. The Dera Ghazi history is mostly frag- 
mentarv and conflicting*. It appears that all through the 
reign of Ahmad Shah. Abdali CA.D. 1747-78), the old Mirrani 
family was being gradually crushed out in the conflict 
between the Durrani king and the Kalhoras of Sindh ; and 
during the whole of this time Mahmud Kban, Gujar, wazir 
under the last of the Ghazi Khans, was playing a double game 
for his own hand, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the 
other. When the country west of the Indus was ceded to 
Nadir Shah in A.D. 1789. he confirmed Mahmud Khan as 
o-overnor; and Mahmud Khan seems also to have been con- 
tinued hv Ahmad Shah when he passed through Dera Ghazi 
Khan in A.D. 1748. All this time, however, the Kalhora 
rulers of Sindh claimed the sovereignty of the country; and, 
though Sindh itself was nominally a portion of the terruoiy, 
reded to Kabul hv tbe Emperor of Delhi, still the hold of 
the Kabul king, even over Dera Ghazi Kban. was weak 
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and intermittent, and no revenue could be obtained from Sindh CHAPTER I, B. 
without hard fighting'. The Kalhora princes fit this time were Hibtobt 
Nur Muhammad, generally called "Nur Muhammad, Serai, ' 

and after his death his son Ghulam Shah. This is the Nur 
Muhammad who fought with the Hots of Hera Ismail Khan, 
and is said by Captain Mackenzie to have governed Leiab and 
the Sindh-Sagar Doab to the Chenab. Captain Mackenzie 
writes that he pushed back the Jaskanis, and took possession 
as far as Darya Khan, but this does not agree with what 
seems to be the correct account. The Jaskanis continued to 
hold Leiah till A.D. 1787, while Darya Khan was never held 
by them at all. It is quite possible, however, that the Jask.vni 
chiefs may, for a time prior to the invasion of Nadir Shah, 
have admitted the supremacy of the Kalhoras, who were then 
practically independent princes of a large and wealthy pro- 
vince, and might well have extended their authority over the 
smaller chiefs to the north. At Dera Ghazi Khan the last 
chiefs of the Mirrani line and Mahmud Khan, Gujar, who, 
though titularlv their wazir, appears really to have been more 
powerful than his nominal masters, also held their Government 
in subordination to the Kalhoras; and, though the rule of the 
latter, after Ahmad Shah’s accession, was rather intermittent, 
still they do not appear to have given up their claim to Deia 
Ghazi Khan till they were themselves driven out of Sindh. 

In A.D. 1758 the king sent a force under Kaura Mai, by whom 

the Sindh party was defeated in a fight near the town of 

Dera Ghazi. The Mirranis at this time were split up into Mirranig 

rival factions who took opposite sides, and many of them after ou t of Dera 

this event migrated to the neighbourhood of Leiah, where they Ghazi Khan, 

are still found in considerable numbers. This Kaura Mai A.D. 1758. 

was afterwards Governor of Multan, and exercised a sort of 

authority under the king both over the Mirranis of Dera Ghazi 

and over the Jaskanis of Leiah. In A.D. 17C9 Ghulam 

Shah, Kalhora, again attacked Dera Ghazi, and finally drove 

out the Mirranis. He put in Mahmud Khan, Gujar. as 

governor, and Mahmud Khan was succeeded by his nephew jvtahmnd Khan 

Barkhurdar, who was killed in A.D. 1779. when the province appointed 

was put under governors appointed direct from Kabul. Governor and 

Neither Mahmud Khan, Gujar, nor Barkhurdar exercised any ^p{, c ' b _ by 

authority over Leiah and the cis-Indus country. They were 

purely governors of Dera Ghazi Khan. Ghulam Shah took 

Dera Ghazi in A.D. 1769; but in A.D. 1772 the Kalhoras were Ka]horas driven 

themselves driven out of Sindh by the Talpurs. This threw out 0 f Sindh, 

them entirely into the hands of the Kabul king, and they A.D. 1772. 

retired with their following to the Dera Ghazi Khan District, 

where they were granted considerable jagirs; hereforth they Henceforth _ 

are known as Serais, instead of hv their old name of Kalhoras. known as Serais. 

The Serais, finding themselves stranded af Dera Ghazi Khan 

with a large armed following, now commenced to look about 

for some territory in which to found a new principality. The 

D 
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B. Jaskani country, torn by internal faction, and attached by old 
tradition to the province of Dera Ghazi Khan, was close at 
hand, and in every way suited for the purpose. Armed 
therefore with a sanacl from Taimur Shah, Abdul Nabi, Serai, 
brother of Ghulam Shah, entered into a league with the 
turbulent Sarganis, and in 1789 marched against Leiah. 
Muhammad Khan, Jaskani, was defeated, and fled to the 
Tiwana country- and thence to Bahawalpur. The Nawab of 
Bahawalpur would probably have assisted him to recover his 
country, but Muhammad Khan, with the pride of a Biloch, 
insultingly refused to give the nawab a valuable work on 
hawking for which he had asked, and ended his days as a 
dependant on Hasad Khan, the Nutkani chief of Sagar. The 
present representatives of the Jaskani family are mentioned 
in the notes on leading families.* Thus ended the line of the 
Jaskani chiefs after a rule of more than 200 years. Abdul 
Nabi. Serai, held the Leiah Government only for three years. 
Complaints were made to the king of his tyrannical rule, while 
an appointment was wanted for Muhammad Khan, Saddozai. 
The latter was cousin to Muzaffar Khan, Nawab of Multan, 
for whom he had for some time acted as Governor of Multan 
to the satisfaction of the king. A savad therefore was soon 
drawn out appointing Muhammad Khan Nawab and Go- 
vernor of the Siiulh-Sagar Doab from Kallur Kot to Mahmud 
Kot and from the Indus to the Chenab. Muhammad Khan had 
still to take possession, which was not to be done without 
fighting. He was met by Abdul Nabi near T/eiah, and in the 
battle that ensued the Serais had at first the advantage, and 
the nawab’s people fled. Nawab Muhammad Klmn himself 
was readv fo fly, saying: “ What can a king do without an 
army?” but was stopped by his jamadar, who said : “ Better 

die than flv.” Eventually he rallied a part of his forces, 
and meanwhile some Labanas crept up through a bbcmcy field 
and. attacking the Serais from behind, killed Muhammad 
Arif, the son of Abdul Nabi. who had been the soul of the 
fight, and the Serais, being disheartened, gave in. The Serais 
were allowed a day to remove their property and departed by- 
boat to their own countrv to the south. t 


* Section C of this chapter. 

t Mr. Turker, from whose settlement report this account is taken, 
writes: “I have gone more into detail with regard to the con 
temporary history of the Dera Ghazi Khnn District than would 
otherwise have been necessary because Captain Mackenzie, in his 
Settlement Report of the Leiah and Blmkknr Tahsils. gives his opinion 
that Ghulam Shah actunllv ruled in the Leiah country at a period 
antecedent to the ascendancy of the Jaskanis, and questions the 
correctness of the Dera Ghazi Khan histories on which my own 
account was based. All tbe intelligent natives, however, that T have 
questioned deny- that the Serais twice ruled the country — once before, 
and once after, the Jaswani dynasty — as suggested by Captain 
Mackenzie.” 
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Meanwhile Taimur Shah had died in A.D. 1793. He was CHAPTER I, B. 

succeeded by Zaman Shah, whose title was, however, disputed 

by Prince Humayun. In A.D. 1794 Humayun made his -AiSn.*»r. 
second attempt to recover the kingdom from Zaman Shah, but 
was defeated and fled to Sagar, where Massu Khan, Nutkani, Prince Humayun, 
Chief of Sagar, assisted him and managed to smuggle him ghah* escaped 'to” 
across the Dera Fatteh Khan ferry. He got to Leiah and x^-iah,’ 1794. 
stopped a.t a well, where curiosity was excited by his paying 
an ashrafi piece for a few sticks of sugarcane that he had 
taken. The news came to the ears of Nawab Muhammad 
Khan, who happened to be at Leiah at the time. The nawab 
suspected that it must be the Prince Humavun, for whose 
capture strict orders, with promises of untold rewards, had 
been issued by Zaman Shah. He accordingly collected some 
horsemen and pursued Humayun, whom he overtook at a well 
in the Thai some 15 miles from Leiah. Humayun had some 
20 or 30 horsemen with him, who in desperation made a good 
fight. Humayun’s young son was killed, and Humayun him- 
self was taken prisoner and brought into J.eiah. The nawab Nawab Muham- 
at once reported the capture of Humayun to the king, Zaman mad Khan 
Shah, who sent orders that Humayun’s eyes should be put out p l ? n ’*™ and 
and his companions disembowelled. He also conferred on rewar <l’ed with 
the nawab the name of Sarhiland Khan, and the government Governorship of 
of Dera Ismail Khan, in addition to that which he already Hera Ismail 
held. The orders of the king were carried out at Leiah. an - 
Among Hum ay' un’s attendants who suffered was a brother of 
Fatteh Khan, Barakzai. Humayun himself passed the rest of 
his life in confinement. 

The province of Dera, of which Muhammad Khan now 
became governor, extended from the Khasor range to the 
Sagar country, ruled over by the Nutkani chief. Jiawab 
Muhammad Khan had bis headquarters at Mankera and 
Bhakkar, and governed Dera by deputy. He left his mark 
on the north of the district by the canals which he dug. It Death of 
is he that is referred to as the Nawab of the Thai. ' n Nawab Mubam- 
A.D. 1815 he died. He left no son, and was succeeded by his ma d Khan, A.D. 
son-in-law, Hafiz Ahmad Khan.* 1815. 




- <3 . XTliaT 


xn/JfvuJvf orJl.Tr a man of t TTie fion-i'n.l a 
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B. Ahmad Khan procured the withdrawal of the Sikh garrisons 
by the payment of a large sum of money, and thus recovered 
the forts, with part also of the plunder extorted. After this 
the Sikh Government continued to press the nawab with all 
kinds of extortionate demands. Among other things, Ranjit 
Singh was especially fond of seizing any valuable horses he 
might hear of, and made the nawab yield up some of his 
special favourites. In A.D. 1818 Multan, in spite of the 
gallant resistance offered by Nawab Muzaffar Khan, had been 
taken by the Sikhs. Hafiz Ahmad Khan had not dared to 
assist a brother of nawab and kinsman in the struggle, and his 
own turn was soon to come. In the autumn of 1821 Ranjit 
Singh, disengaged from more serious matters, determined to 
reduce him. He accordingly marched with an army through 
Shahpur to a point on the Indus opposite Dera Ismail Khan. 
He sent a force cf 8,000 men across the river, and on this the 
town was surrendered by the governor, Diwan Manik Rai. 
Bhakkar, Leiah, Khangarh and Maujgarh were all succes- 
sively reduced without resistance. Mankera, fortified by a 
mud wall and having a citadel of brick, but protected more by 
its position in the midst of a desert, was now the only strong- 
hold remaining, and a division was advanced for its invest- 
ment on the 18th November. Sardar Khan, Baddozai, a bold, 
impetuous man, recommended Hafiz Ahmad Khan to march out 
at once and attack the Sikhs. “To fight in the plain,” said he, 
“ is the business of a lion, to hide in a hole that of a fox.” 
Hafiz Ahmad Khan, however, was not to be persuaded, and 
preferred to stand a siege. The Sikhs now set beldars to dig 
Jcachha wells for the use of the troops, and in the meantime 
water had to be brought on camels and bullocks from Mauj- 
garh. The wells were ready by the 25th November, and 
Ranjit Singh then moved to Mankera with his main force ; and 
on the 26th November the investment was completed. The 
bombardment of the place was continued for ten days after 
this, hut not without loss to the besiegers. At last, one of the 
minarets of the fort mosque having been broken by the Sikh 
fire, Hafiz Ahmad Khan, looking on this as an unlucky omen, 
and thinking that enough had been done for honour, propose] 
terms and agreed to surrender the fort on condition of being 
allowed to march out with his arms and property, and to 
retain the town and province of Dera, with a suitable jagir. 
Ranjit Singh granted the terms, and the place was surrendered 
accordingly. The nawab was treated with great civility and 
was sent with an escort to Dera. Ranjit Singh now annexed 
the cis-Indus tahsils. It must not be imagined that under 
the Sikhs the whole cis-Indus territory formed one com- 
pact Government. A great portion of it was held in jagir, 
each lagirdar possessing judicial and executive authority with- 
in the limits of his jagir , and being quite independent of the 
Izardar to whom the khalsa portion of the district happened to 
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be leased. These jagirdars were almost invariably non- 
residents, and put in agents, known as hakims, to manage 
their estates. These hakims were more or less in the habit 
of raiding on one another and lifting cattle ; and the country 
until the time of Diwan Sawan Mai was generally in a dis- 
turbed state. These jagirs were mostly in the Thai. The 
whole of the cis-Indus jagirs granted by the Sikh Government, 
with the exception of one or two small villages, have now 
been resumed. 

The history of the four Governments has now been 
brought to the point where they begin to fall and to become 
united under one head. The process was completed between 
A.D. 1790 and 1821. Bahawal Khan II had the district 
lying open to him by the shifting of the Indus to the west, 
and having just seized those talukas which now form the 
Alipur Tahsil. In the part of the district which had been 
ruled from Dera Ghazi Khan there prevailed the anarchy 
which followed the rule of Mahmud Khan, Gujar. Between 
A.D. 1790 and the end of the century Bahawal Khan IT took 
possession of the talukas of Arain, Kinjhar, Khor, Mahra, 
Seri and Trund. which now form the southern and western 
parts of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil. 'This country and the Ali- 
pur Tahsil were called Kachhi .Tanubi, opposed to the Kachhi 
Shumali of the Thai nawabs. He and his successor Sadiiv 
Khan IT and Bahawal Khan TTT brought. the country under 
a settled government, encouraged cultivation and excavated 
canals. The dates of their accessions and doafhs are not on 
record until the time of Bahawal Khan TIT. who was the 
governor that helped Kdwardes at the siege of Mn'tnn. He 
died in A.D. 1852. Tn A.D. 1818 the Sikhs t— ' Multan, 
and the talukas formerlv governed liv Muzaffar Khan, viz.. 
Rangnur, Muradahad. Muzaffargarh. Khan garb and Ghaz^n- 
fn i g:i rli . were henceforward administered bv the Sikh 
governors of Multan. In 1819 the Sikhs took Here Ghazi 
Khan, but Bahawal Khan remained in possession of bis con- 
quests. Tn 1821 the Sikhs took Mankeva. from which the 
north of this district was governed. bahawal Khan submit- 
ted to tbe Sikbs, and Dins tbe whole district became united 
nnd°r tbe rule of Ran jit Singh., A redistribution then took 
place. Babawal Khan was confirmed in bis conquests, which 
were farmed to tr'm for a sum the amount of wVpVh is un- 
certain. The northern part of the district, continued to be 
governed from Maukera, and Muza^ar Khan's faluha* 
governed from Multan. 'The Multani Rnthnns tied tne 
country, and went for the most nnrt to Dorn T=maP Khan, 
not to return until the British came in A.D. 1849. Tn 18^2 
the celebrated Diwan Siwao Mai. who was vf”hk n r to tbe 
Governor of Multan. Bhava Budao Ha-mri. fcB cut with 
bis superior officer, and the talukas of D " zn re n—h "kDmsd- 
ehnd and Ghazanfnrgarh were given to him hv Ranjit Singh 


CHAPTER I, 
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United Govern- 
ment under 
Diwan Sawan 
Mai. 


Multan War, 
1848. 


Punjab annexed 
by British 
Government on 
29th MAroh 1849. 


B. in farm. Bahawal Khan failed to pay the sum for which 
his country was farmed to him. General Ventura was sent 
from Lahore with an army, and drove the Bhawalpurians 
out of the district and across the Chenab, which has since 
formed the boundary between this district and Bahawalpuf. 
Eventually, in 1837, the whole of the present district of 
Muzaffargarh was united under Diwan Sawan Mai, Governor 
of Multan, under the Sikhs. 

Though Under the Bahawalpur nawabs, parts of the 
district had enjoyed a fairly settled administration ; Diwan 
Sawan Mai’s government was better than anything that had 
preceded it. Its sole object was the accumulation of wealth 
for the diWan. The execution of public works, the administra- 
tion of justice and Seettrity of life and property, were a second- 
ary consideration, and Were insisted on Only because without 
them agriculture wortld not prosper, and the revenue would 
not be paid. His revenue system is noticed in chapter III. 
During his time a large number of Labana colonists from 
the Pttnjah WUs settled in the district. 

DiWftu Bawsn Mai died on the 29th September 1844, 
and was succeeded by his son Mul Raj, of whom nothing 
particular connected With the district is knOWn. 

In April 1848 Sir Herbert Edwardes, then Assistant to 
the Resident at Lahore, heard of the news of the outbreak 
at Multan and the murder of Vans Agnew. He was then 
at Dera Fatteh Khan. He immediately crossed the river to 
Leiah, but retreated on the advance of a force sent by Diwan 
Mul Raj. The next month passed in movements and counter- 
movements in the neighbourhood of Leiah. Meanwhile, 
Edwardes had collected a mixed force made up of mainly 
Multani Pathans and of men of the Pandapur, Hstrana and 
other border tribes. On the 21st May he heard of the occupa- 
tion of Dera Ghazi Khan by a force that he had sent down 
the right bank of the Indus under Van Cortlandt. He then 
proceeded to move towards Multan. On his march he fought 
the. battles of Kaneri and Sadduzam.- in which his rough 
levies behaved with great gallantry. These same forces took 
part in the sieve of Multan under General Whish. On the 
taking of Multan, 22nd January 1849, the sreater number 
were discharged and returned to their homes; 2.000, however 
of Edwardes’ levies were retained in Government employ, anil 
the lending sirdars all received handsome pensions from Go- 
vernment. On the 29th March 1849 the Punjab was annexed, 
and the territories forming the present district, which were 
for the most part already under the control of British officers, 
became formally a portion of the British Empire as parts of 
the Khangarh and Leiah Districts. 
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The following- account of the events of 1867 is taken from CHAPTER I, 
the Punjab Mutiny Report. Major Browne observes on this Hnwo**. 
district— The Mutiny . 

“ The district of Khangarh entirely escaped any ill- 
effects beyond the alarm felt by the European community at 
She proximity of the mutinous regiments at Multan and the 
possibility of invasion of the lower portion by bands of 
robbers from Bahawalpur.” 

Precautions were, however, necessary. Mr. Henderson, 
the Deputy Commissioner, fortified the jail, the court-house 
and the chief and district treasuries, armed all Europeans 
and vigilantly guarded all the ferries which were not closed. 

He detached Lieutenant Ferris, Assistant Commissioner, 
to the banks of the Chenab to esablish a chain of posts 
along it. This object was fully accomplished. The villagers 
themselves served so willingly that a cordon of 104 posts, 
extending 2€ miles, was soon established. At another time 
a chain of mounted police was thrown across the district 
from the Chenab to the Indus to cut off any stragglers of the 
14th Native Infantry that might come down from Jhelum. 

An intelligence department was also organised between Khan- 
garb, Dera Gha?i Khan, Multan and Muzaffargarh. 

The Leiah District also remained very tranquil. Only 
one or two slight punishments were inflicted for offences 
connected with the mutiny. Much anxiety was caused at 
one time by the arrival of a wing of the 17th Irregular 
Cavalry under Captain Hockin, but it remained firm. When 
the Kharral insurrection broke out in September, Captain 
Hockin marched against the rebels, leaving at Leiah 40 of 
his men who had fallen under suspicion. The day before he 
marched news reached Leiah that the whole of the 9th Irregu- 
lar Cavalry had mutinied at Mianwali. Captain Fendall 
says : “ I certainly at first thought it was a deep-laid 
scheme for raising- the the whole country that the 9th Irregular 
Cavalry were to appear before Dera Ismail Khan, be joined 
by the 39th Native Infantry, come on to Leiah, pick up the 
wing of the 17th Light Cavalry, go towards Gugera, coalescing 
with the tribes and march on to Multan where there were two 
suspected regiments of Native Infantry). It was feasible, 
and would have temporarily lost us the lower Punjab.” But 
this dreaded junction did not take place. The news proved to 
be an exaggeration. The mutineers of the 9th Irregular 
Cavalry, who. strange to say, were all men of the cis-Sutlej 
States, were only 30 in number, and were entirely destroyed 
in a desperate fight, in which Mr. Thomson, the Fxtra Assist- 
ant of Leiah. was very danarerouslv wounded. His gallant 
conduct in this most spirited little battle was conspicuous. 
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History. 
Constitution 
of District 
and Change of 
Boundaries. 


XiOiah District 
formed. 

Leiab District 
broken up in 
1861 and 
Leiah Tahsil 
transferred 
to Dera 
Ismail Khan 
District. 


Headquarters 
of Commissioner 
moved from 
Leiah. 
Constitution 
of new Leiah 
Tahsil. 


The British district of Khangarh contained the present 
tahsils of Muzaffargarh and Alipur, and the talukas of Garh 
Maharaja and Ahmadpur, which are now in Jhang. Khan- 
garh was first named as the headquarters of the district, but 
before the end of 1859 they were removed to Muzaffargarh. 
Khangarh contained four tahsils : Rangpur, Khangarh, 
with its headquarters at Muzaffargarh, Kinjhar and Sitpur. 
In 1859 the Kot Adu tahsil was separated from Leiah and 
added to this district, and the district took the name of 
Muzaffargarh and was attached to the Multan Division. In 
1861 the Rangpur Tahsil was abolished. The talukas of Garh 
Maharaja and Ahmadpur were joined to Jhang, and the rest 
of the tahsil was> attached to the Muzaffargarh Tahsil. The 
Kinjhar Tahsil was abolished and its talukas added to 
Muzaffargarh. The Sitpur Tahsil was moved to Alipur. 

Before annexation the cis-Indns tract was included in the 
government of Diwan Sawan Mai. At the first arrangements 
of the district the trans-Indus tahsils of the old Dera Ismail 
Khan and Bannu Districts were formed into the Dera Ismail 
Khan District, with headquarters at Bannu. The cis-Indns 
tahsils. that is, Mianwali, Bhakkar and Leiah and till 1859 
the Kot Adu Tahsil of Muzaffargarh, formed the Leiah 
District, with headouarters at Leiah. This arrangement, 
thouuh in many respects more convenient than the later 
one, was set aside in 1861 as the charge of so long a border 
was considered too henw for the Deputy Commissioner of 
Dera Tsmail Khan. The northern portions of the two 
districts were then formed into the Bannu District, the 
southern into the Dera Ismail Khan District. The original 
division n-as Inncitudinnl. the Tndus being the boundary, the 
new division was transverse, sections of the country on both 
sides of the Indus being included in each 'district. 

The new Dera Ismail Khan District consisted of five 
tahsils. Of these Dera Ismail Khan. Kulachi and Tank were 
trans-Indus, and Leiah and Bhakkar cis-Tudus. On the 
breaking up of the old Leiah District on the 1st January 
1861. the headouarters of the commissionership were trans- 
ferred from Leiah to Dera Ismail Khan, which, from being 
an out-station, became the capital town of the division. 
TR P new Tomb Tahsil included the southern part of the old 
Mankera Tahsil broken up in 1853-54. when the Chaubara, 
Na wan kot and Maujgarh talukas were transferred to Leiab ; 
the village of Paharpur was transferred from the Kot Adu 
Tahsil in 1861, and a strip of riverside villages was trans- 
ferred from the Sanghar Tahsil in 1869. In 1874 Sukhani 
and six other villages were transferred from the Sanghar (now 
Taunsa) Tahsil of Dera Ghazi Khan to Leiah. 
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Colonel Ross was the first Commissioner of the Leiah CHAP TER I, B 
Division, and held the appointment from 1850 until hi* Hibtobt. 
death in September 1857 ; his tomb is in the Leiah cemetery. Commissioners 
Major Pollock, Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan, of Leiah. 
then officiated for a few months, and was followed by Major 
Brown, who remained till 1860. 


The charge of the old Leiah District was held by the Deputy Com- 
following Deputy Commissioners : — missioners of 


Captain Hollings 

... 1849-1852 

Mr. Simson 

... 1852-1856 

Captain McNeile 

1856 

Captain Bacon 

... 1856-1857 

Captain Fendall 

... 1857-1859 

Captain Parsons 

... 1859-1860 

Lieutenant Smyly ... 

1860 


On the separation of the North-West Frontier Province In 1901 
from the Punjab, a further reconstitution took place, and transferred to- 
on the 9th November 1901 the Mianwali District was formed new Mianwali- 
out of the four tahsils of Isa Khel, Mianwali, Bhakkar and District. 
Leiah, the former two being taken from Bannu, and the 
latter two front Dera Ismail Khan. The headquarters was 
fixed at Mianwali, the Bhakkar and Leiah Tahsils forming 
a sub-division, with headquarters at Bhakkar, and the 
district was included in the Multan Division. 


On the 1st April 1909 the Leiah Tahsil was transfer! ed i n 1909 

to the Muzaffargarh District, and became its sub-division. Leiah was 

transferred to 

Muzaffargarh 

District. 

The only political colonists who were introduced during Multani 
British rule were the Multani Pathans, who returned and Pathans. 
partly recovered the lands from which they had been expel- 
led in A.D. 1818 by the Sikhs. 

There has been nothing of importance in the later Later History^ 
history of the district. The people have been peaceable and 
loyal. During the great war in 1914-15 there was unrest, 
and a series of dacoities was committed which began in 
rumours that an invasion by the Germans was about to take 
place. This was communal and economic, however, rather 
than political, as the Hindus were looted, etc., by the Muham- 
madans who owed them money. The Hindus have an economic 
hold on the district as the* Muhammadans are greatly m 
debt to them. This leads to strained relations at times 
in days of communal strife. 
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•CHAPTER I B The following is a list of the Deputy Commissioners 
’ ' who have administered the district since annexation : — 


Hmtmy. 

List of Deputy 
Commissioners . 

Tear. 

Name. 

f 

From 

To 

1849 

Mr. Wedderburn 




Mr. J.H. Prinsep 

Lieut. James 


.. 

1850-57 

Lieut. Farrington 

Captain Voyle 

Lieut. McNeile . . , 

Lieut. J.S. Tig he . . ; 

•• 

•• 


Captain Bristow 


1858 

Mr. Henderson 

1 

i 

* • 

1839 

Captain Bristow 

; 

! 


Captain Maxwell 

1 

i 

i 

i • * 

1860 

Lieut. J.S. Tighe 


•• 

1861 

Captain J.S. Tighe 

1st January 1861 

31st July 1861. 

1861 

Captain T.F. Forster . . 

1st August 1861.. 

31st October 186], 

1861-62 

Captain J.S. Tighe 

1st November 1861 

31st July 1862. 

1862-65 

Captain H. J. Hawes . . 

1st August 1862. . 

244h October 1865, 

1865 

Mr. R.G. Mehill 

25th October 1865 

24th December 1865. 

1865-66 

Major H.J. Hawes 

25tb December 
1865. j 

8th April 1866. 

1866 

Captain R.G. Melvill . . 

9th April 1866 , . ] 

16th December 1866. 

1866-68 

Mai or H.J. Ha we* 

17th December j 

1866. 

2nd May 1868. 

1868 

Captain Armstrong 

' 

3rd May 1868 .. 

14th J une 1868. 

1868-69 

Captain J. Fendali 

15th June 1868 . . • 

30th April 1869. 

1869 

Mr. G.E. Wakefield . . 

1st May 1869 . . j 

31st October 1869. 

1869-70 

Captain J. Fendali 

1st. November I869j 

28th July 1870. 

1870 

Mr. M. Marauliff e 

29th July 1870 .. j 

7th September 1870. 

1870 71 j 

Captain J. Fendali 

8th September , 

1870. 1 

27th May 1871. 
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Year. 

Name. 

From 

J CHAPTER I, 

To HiSToar. 

187 

Captain F. J. Miller 

28th May 1871 . 

9th June 1871. 

1871-71 

Mr. F.D. Bullock 

I 0th June 1871 . 

9th February 1872. 

1872 

Captain F. T. Miller 

10th February 18' 

f2 22nd March 1 872. 

1872-75 

Mr. J.D. Tremlett . , 

23rd March 187 . . 

16th August 1875. 

1875 

Mr. F.E. Moore 

17th August 1875 

5th November 1876. 

1875-76 

Mr. J.D. Tremlett 

6th November 

1875. 

J 3rd June 1876. 

1876 

Mr. D.B. Sinclair 

4th June 1876 .. 

3rd July 1876. 

1876-77 

Mr. J.D. Tremlett 

4fh July 1876 .. 

8th March 1877. 

1877-78 

Major F.D. Harrington. . 

9th March 1877 .. 

8th December 1878. 

1878-79 

Mr. M. Macauliffe 

9th December 1878 

9th May 1879. 

1879 

Mr. Edward O’Brien . . 

10th May 1879 .. 

26th October 1879. 

1879-80 

Mr. M. Macauliffe 

27th October 1879 

7th March 1880. 

1880-81 

Mr. Edward O’Brien . . 

8th March 1880. . 

31st May 1881. 

1881 

Mr. C.E. Gladstone 

1st June 1881 .. 

17th July 1881. 

1881 

Mr. H.W. Steel 

18th July 1881 . . 

24th November 

1881. 

1881-82 

Mr. Edward O'Brien 

25th November 
1881. 

31st May 1882. 

1882-83 

Mr. C.E. Gladstone 

1st June 188? . . 

llth June 1883. 

1S83 

Mr. R. Maconachie . . j 

12th June 1983 . . 

26th July 1883. 

1883 

Mr. C.E. Gladstone ..j 

29th July 1883 . . 

2Gth October 1883. 

1883-84 

Mr. A.H. Benton . . j 27th October 1883 

10th November 1884. 

1894-86 J 

Mr. J.C. Brown . . | 

i 

llth November 

1881. 

4th June 1886. 

1886 

Mr. H. Meredith . . i 

>tb June 1886 . . 

15th August 1886. 

1886-87 

Mr. T.C. Brown .. J J 

6th August 1886 

17th February 1887. 

1887-88 

VIr. H.W. Steel . . I 1 

8th February 1887 

24th April 1888. 

1888 

'ardar Gurdial Singh, 2 
Man. 

5th April 1888.. 

22nd June 1888. 

1888-89 J 

ifr. H. W. Steel . . 2 

3rd June 1888 .. 

9th April 1889. 

1889-93 S 

ardar Gurdial Singh, 2 
Man. 

Oth April 1889. . f 

tb March 1893. 
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B. 

'Seat . 

t 

i 

1 Nanis. 

From 

* 

1893 

Captain F.E. Bradshaw 

0th March 1893. . 

24th April 1893. 

1893 

Captain O.M. Dallas 

25th April 1893.. 

6th November 189 

1893 

Captain O.P. Egerton . . 

7th November 

1893. 

20th November 

1893-91 

Captain C.M. Dallas . . 

21st November 
1893. 

13 th August 1894. 

1894 

Diwan Narindra Nath . . 

14th August 1894 

14th October 1894. 

1894-95 

Captain C.M. Dallas 

15th October 1894 

18th Jury 1895. 

1895 

Mr. R. Lope 

19th July 1895 . . 

19th August 1895. 

1895-96 

j Captain C.M. Dallas 

20th August 1895 

25th February 1896 

1S96 

Mr. C.L. Dundas 

26th February 189G 

j 2nd April 1896. 

1896-97 

Captain F. E. Bradshaw 

3rd April 1896 . . 

24th March 1897. 

1897 

Mr. R. Lovi 

25th March 1897 . . 

19th August 1897. 

1897 

Mr. i.J.W. Kilchin . . 

20th August 1397 

1 1th October 1897. 

1897-98 

Maulvi fnam Aii 

15th October 1897 

21st October 1898. 

1898-99 

Mr. E.A. Fstcourt 

22nd October 1898 

20th January 1899. 

1899 

Maul Pi Tnam \l i 

21st January 1899 

13th October 1899. 

1899-1901 

Captain H.S. Foysfrang- 

14th October 1899 

1st May 1901. 

1901 

Sheikh Asghar Al* 

2nd May (901 .. 

17th Jnn- 1301. 

1901 

i 

Captain H.S. Foystrang- 
way^. 

18tb June 1901 . . 

4th October 1901. 

1901 

Mr. A.J.W. Kitchin 

5th October 1901 

?9t,h October 1901. 

1301-03 

Sheikh Asghar Ah 

30th October 1901 

2nd September 1903, 

1903 

Mr. A.L. D.m^oii 

3rd September j 
J903. 1 

2nd Oct vber 1903. 

1903-05 

Mr. ''heikh Asghar Aii .. 

3rd October 1903 . . 

31st October 1905. 

1905 07 

Mr. R.T. Clarke 

1st November 1905 

I3th August 1907. 

1 

1907 ! 

Mr. N. H. r renter 

Hth August 1907 

21st October 1907. 

1S07-0S 

Mr. R.T. Clarke 

22nd October 1907 

16' h February 1908. 

1908 

Mr. J.M, Dunnett 

l 7 th February 1908 

20th October 1908. 

1908-09 

Mr. R. Sykes 

21st October 1908 

1st March 1909. 

1909-10 

j 

Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Hari Kishan Kanl. 

i 

2nd March 1909. . 

6th April 1910. 
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Year. 

Name. 

From 

To 

1910-11 

Mr. F.W. Skemp 

7th April 1910 . . 

16th June 191 1. 

1911 

Lala Topan Ram 

17th June 1911 . . 

19th June 191 1. 

1911 

Mr. M. 8. Leigh 

20th June 1911 . . 

31st July 1911. 

1911 

Mr. F. W. Skemp 

1st August 1911.. 

22nd October 1911. 

1911-12 

Major A.J. O’Brien, C.I F 

23rd October 1911 

7th Apri 11912. 

1912-13 

Mr. F W. Skenij. 

8th April 1912 . 

20th May 1913. 

1913 

Mr. I. C. Lall, I.S.O. . . 

21st May 1913 .. 

18th September 1913. 

1913 

Mr. W. 'W . Powell 

19th September 
1913. 

18th October 191 3*« 

1913-14 

Mr. LC. Lail, I.S.O. .. 

19th Octobei 1913 

20th July 1914. 

1914 

Sheikh Rukan-ud-Pin 

2 1 st July 1914 .. 

11th August 1914. 

1914-16 

Mr. I. C. Lali, T.S.O. . . 

12th August 1914 

26th May 1916. 

1915 

Mr. J. R. S. Parsons . . 

27th May 1915 . . 

30th July 1916. 

1915 

, Sheikh Rukau-ud-Diu 

31st July 1915 .. 

15th August 1915. 

1916 

Mr. J.R.S. Parson 

16th August 1916 

24th October 1915. 

1916-16 

Major C.H. Buck, LA.. . 

25th October 1915 

<th December 1916. 

1916-17 

Mr. E. Sheejishanke 

5th December 1916 

9ih January 1917. 

1917 

Major C.H. Buck, I. A... 

10th January 1917 

18th March 1917. 

1917-18 

Rai Bahadur Bhai Hotu 
Singh. 

19th March 1917 

13th September 1918. 

1918 

Mr. H.H. Jeukyns 

14th September 
1918. 

12th December 1918. 

1918-20 

Rai Bahadur Bhai Hotu 
Singh. 

13th December 

1918. 

23rd May 1920. 

1920 

Sheikh Siraj-ud-Din 

24th May 1920 . . 

29th November 1920. 

1920-21 

Mr. F. B. Wace 

30th November 
1920. 

8th March 1921. 

1921-26 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Siraj-ud-Ih'n. 

9th March 1921 . . ! 

1 

25th October 1925. 

1925-26 

Sardar Bahadur Nihal 
Singh. 

7th November 1 

1925. 

19th May 1926. 

1926 

Syed Muhammad Shah 

20th May 1926 . . 

4th June 1926. 

1920-27 

Sardar Bahadur Nihal 
Singh. 

5th June 1926 . . 

30th June 1927. 

1927-28 

Nawabzada SaiduIIah 
Khan. 

1st .1 uly 1 927 .. j 

30 th September 1928. 

1928 

Mr. E. H. Lincoln 

1st October 1928. . ! 

i 

I 
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CHAPTER I, 

History. 

Archaeological 
Remains and 
Protected 
Monuments. 


B. There are no places of real archaeological interest in the 
district. The following are the protected monuments under 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, VII of 1904 : — 

(1) Tomb of Tahir Khan, ISTahar, at Sitpur; 

(2) Mosque of Tahir Khan, Nqhar, at Sitpur; 

These have brown and yellow tiles and glazed bricks, 
points of difference to the Multan and Dera Ghazi Khan 
tombs. Their date is A.D. 1475; 

(3) Cemetery at Muzaffargarh ; and 

(4) Cemetery at Leiah. 

The tomb of Hazrat L&l Isan dates back to A.D. 1400, 
but is not a protected monument. So also the tomb at Daira 
Din Panah. These are referred to elsewhere. There are mud 
forts of Ranjit Singh’s time at Munda, Chaubara, etc., in the 
Thai. 


MuZ.U' i AIttiAltfl DlSTEICl . J 
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Section C. — Popd nation. 

Tiie area oi tile Muzaiiargarii District is 0,052 square 
miles, aud tile population, according to the census of 1921, 
508,478, which gives a mean density oi nearly 94 peisons per 
square mile. The vast expanse of the Thai mainly accounts 
for this sparse population. The mean density per square 
mile for the Punjab is 183. The density of the rural 
population is nearly 90 per square mile. The incidence of 
the rural population per square mile on the net cultivated 
area of 1921 is 568, and on the average area of matured crops 
562. The district has a low rainfall and copious irrigation. 
The population has increased since 1881, and increase has 
followed extension of irrigation. This extension of irriga- 
tion is not of recent date, and there has been time for the 
population to adjust itself to existing conditions ; in it a 
definite check has occurred in the increase of the inhabitants. 
It is probable that Muzaffargarh is nearing the point when pro- 
duction limits population, though there is certainly no indica- 
tion that pressure on resources is unduly heavy. 

Table 6 of volume B gives statistics of density of popu- 
lation for each tahsil and for the whole district, showing the 
distribution between towns and villages. 

The distribution of population, by tahsils, is shown in the 
following statement : — 



Area 

j Total Population. 

Density 

Tahsil. 

in 

square 

miles. 

1 

Total. 

1 

! Males. 

i 

Females. 

|>er square 
mile of 
total area. 

Muzaffargarh 

912 

178,579 

97,022 

81,557 

196 

Alipur . . 

925 

146,711 

79,921 

66,790 

159 

Kot Adu 

T321 

108,970 

59,576 

49,394 

82 

Leiah . . 

2,417 

134,218 

j 

\ 

72,086 

62,132 

66 

Total . . | 

*5,575 

1 

568.478 

1 

308,605 

259,873 

102 


•This area is from the revenue records. The area as given by the 
Survey Department is 6,052 square miles. 


It will thus be seen that the most thinly-populated tract 
in the district is the Thai, which lies in the Leiah and Kot 
Adu Tahsils. Next in density of population comes the 
riverain tract of which the Alipur Tahsil has the largest 


CHAPTER I, C. 

Population. 
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CHAPTER I, 

POPULATION. 


Towns and 
Villages. 


Towns. 


c - share. The most thickly-populated is the central canal-irri- 
gated tract ; and the greater part of this falls in the Muzaffar- 
garh Tahsil. 

There are 15'2 villages per 100 square miles. The 
number of persons per occupied house in villages is 4’5 and 
in towns 3'9. 

The number of towns and villages in the district is 855. 

These may be classified as follows: — 


With population 

under 500 

482 


from 500 to 1,000 ... 

192 

o 

from 1 .000 to 2,000 

1.84 

'y 

from 2.000 to 5,000 ... 

48 

• y 

from 5.000 to 10,000 . 

4 


For census purposes, a town has been defined as includ- 
ing— 

Cl) every municipality; 

( 2 ) all civil lines not included within municipal 
limits; and 

C-3) every continuous collection of houses inhabited by 
no less than 5,000 persons specially treated as such. 

The definition of village is identical with that of an 
estate under the Punjab Land Eevenue Act. 

The population of the towns (all municipalities) is given 
below : — 


— 

| 1921. 

i 

1911. 

1901. 

i 

Muzaffargarh 

5,386 

4,387 

4,018 

Leiah 

.. ! 8,476 ! 

8,173 

7,546 

Karor 

3.539 

3,503 | 

3,243 

Khangarh 

.. | 3,184 | 

3,349 

3,621 

Alipnr 

.. ' 3,434 

3,312 1 

2,788 


The town population is a mixed one, more than half 
of the inhabitants being Hindus representing trading classes. 
The richer Hindus, even when they live upon the land, prefer 
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residing inside the towns. The Muhammadan population o| CHLAPTBSB I, O. 

towns consists largely of artisans. The figures are given in 

table 7 of volume B. Popuiatioh. 


There are 850 “ villages ” altogether in the district Villages, 

according to the census of 1921 . Owing to the peculiar con- 
stitution of what most nearly corresponds in Muzafiargarh 
with the “ village community ” of the Punjab, the “villages” 
are for the most part collections of a greater or less number 
of plots of land surrounding wells, while the men who have 
sunk these wells and brought the adjacent land under culti- 
vation have often little real connection with the owmers 
of other wells within the village boundaries. Hence, instead 
of the whole community being collected in the common 
homestead, many of the cultivators reside permanently at 
their wells so that, instead of one defined abadi (village site), 
the population occupies a series of detached hamlets scattered 
over the face of the country. Some of these abadis are larger 
than others, and, where a number of wells lie close to one an- 
other and there are advantages of communication, or where 
there is some place of religious sanctity, the hamlet becomes a 
sriong one and grows sometimes into a large homestead. In 
this way the largest abadi in a village is sometimes known 
by the name of the village, but, oftener than not, none of 
the abadis in the village area corresponds to it. The tendency 
of the insecure times of old when people preferred living to- 
gether in enclosed or fortified plaoes has been reversed in 
consequence of the security of life and property. 


The small well abadi consists usually of a few huts for of 

the tenants or cultivating landlords and a shed or two to ac- Houses, 
commodate the cattle. It is built as close to the well a* 
possible. The next larger hamlets, where a whole family 
of proprietors lives on a well, is made of houses built together 
anyhow with the door of each house facing open ground. 

The still larger abadis, where several families live together 
with a few artisans, are arranged so that there is a lane or 
street running through the centre and a few lanes by way 
of reaches to the houses built in the interior. The arrange- 
ment of houses in the larger villages or towns is more sys- 
tematic, and there are regular streets and lanes. 
are alwavs built in the central street and the dwellmg-hcrasei 
do net usually open into the mam street. The artisans 
usually live at one end or on the skirts of the .viHage. 

Owing to excessive heat, the mam street of a town is often 
roofed. At MuzafFargarh or other tcmms which art being 
extended the streets are too broad to he roofed but m the 
old towns of the Alipur Tahsil, for instance, the style of com- 
paratively narrow streets still exists. 
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The total population registered at the last five censuses 
is compared below : — 


Census. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

1881 .. 

. , 

. . 

441,217 

240,190 

201,037 

1891 .. 

•• 

•• 

493,914 

267,574 

226,340 

1901 .. 

*• 

•• 

527,681 

285,976 

241,705 

»tut , . 



569,461 

308,350 

261,111 

1921 .. 


•• 

568,478 

308,605 

259,873 


There has been a steady increase in the population or 
the district between 1868 and 1911, and the census of 1921 
showed only a small decrease below the figure for 1911. 
Some of the improvement in earlier decades may have been 
due to better enumeration at the census, and to immigra- 
tion from other districts; but the district is not subject to 
famine, and before the last decade had not had any violent 
visitations of epidemics. There was nothing therefore to 
retard the growth of population. The female population has 
kept pace -with the male population. According’ to the 
census of 1901, the growth of population had been general, 
except in the Thai proper, where successive years of drought 
and a rigid fixed assessment had induced the graziers to 
drive their cattle to other parts of the district, and well- 
owners to abandon their wells and to work as tenants in other 
circles. The census of 1921 shows that the population of 
the two tahsils containing the Thai (the fixed assessment no 
longer exists), viz.. Leiah and Hot Adu. actually increased 
from 128,591 to 134,218, and 107,671 to 108,970, respectively. 
The population in the other two tahsils decreased, and this whs 
most marked in the case of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil, where 
the population fell from 187,064 to 178,579. The general 
conclusions stated under “ Density and Distribution ” are 
of course applicable. The census report of 1921 deals with 
the decade 1911-21 as follows: — 

“ To sum up, the decade may be described as an 
exceptionally healthy one, with the one appalling 
outbreak of influenza in 1918; in a series of parti- 
cularly good years, 1915 and 1917 stand out 
as less healthy than the rest owing to epidemic* 
of plague and fever, respectively. The series 
of good years has resulted in a high birth-inte, 
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which, however, was brought down with a rush 
in 1918 and has not yet reached its former level, 
though it has improved in each of the subsequent 
years. At the end of the decade there were most 
cheering signs of a rapid recovery after the 
desolating events of 1918; the death-rate was 
exceptionally low; and, though the birth-rate 
was at a low ebb after the exceptional mortality 
amongst young adults in 1918, it was yet improv- 
ing.” 

There has been nothing special to retard the growth of 
population since 1921, and the result of the next census, to 
be taken in 1931, w r ill probably show that the increase 
has been maintained. 

~ In the census' repoit of 1921, chapter III dealt with 
“ Birthplace,” instead of “ Migration,” as the new title 
was more appropriate than the old as it more accurately 
describes the actual entries in the census schedules. 

Of the total population of the district. 568,478, the 
number of persons born in the district is 547,865, that horn 
in contiguous districts and States, Hi, 824, that bom in non- 
contiguous districts and States 1,753 and that born outside 
the Punjab 2,536. 

Further figures will be found in volume B, table 8. 

The people of the district, like those of the Multan ana 
Den Ghazi Khan Districts, do not like leaving their home 
district, and movements in the population are mainly be- 
tween Miizaffargarh and the contiguous districts and the 
Bahawalpur State. -The Muzaffargarh zamindar has not 
yet proved himself a good colonist, and those who find their 
way to the colonies go in search of work during hard years 
and invariably come hack when local conditions are favour- 
able. The balance of migration to all canal colonies in 1911 
was 4,299, and in 1921 it was 6,2T2. The change in the 
balance, 1911 and 1921, was 1.973. and the difference of 
balance due to migration of the decade was 2,833. The 
“ balance of migration ” is equal to the number of immi- 
grants minus the number of emigrants.* One hundred 
squares of land have recentlv been allotted to the district 
for peasant grants in the Nili Bar, and perhaps it will lead 
to more emigration. 

Considerable parties of powindahs from across the 
North-West Frontier come to the district every year partly 
for grazing their camels in the Thai, and partly tor manual 
labour. They usually build mud walls or sell sundry article^ 
of merchandise and start, hack for their homes at the end of 

* See Census Report. Volume I. The value of these figures is 
stated to be doubtful. 

- e2 
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C. the winter. These powindahs constitute the bulk of non- 
Indian Asiatics enumerated in the district. The few Euro- 
peans included in the population are the district officers. The 
census report shows a fairly large number, however, but this 
is due to the presence fo troops in the district in camp at the 
time. 


A**. Figures relating to age are given in table 10 of volume B. 

The distribution of population into different stages of age is 
noted below for both sexes: — 


Age period. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

(1921). 

Under 1 


11,525 

11,431 

22,956 

1 — 4, inclusive . . 

.. 

26,304 

25,099 

51,403 

5-9 „ 

• • 

49,778 

42,469 

92,247 

10—14 ,, 


40,123 

28,339 

68,462 

15-19 „ 


23,664 

20,236 

43,900 

20—29 „ 

.. 

49,104 j 

48,071 

97,176 

30—39 „ 

.. 

41,912 1 

1 

33,189 

75,101 

40—49 „ 

• • 

29,228 i 

24,113 

53,341 

60—69 „ 


18,828 

13,738 1 

I 

32,566 

60 and over 

•• 

18,139 

13,188 | 

31,327 


The proportion of children under 10, both sexes, per 100 
persons aged 15 — 40 was 77 in 1921, and per 100 married 
females aged 15 — 40 was 192. The number of married females 
aged 15 — 40 per 100 females of all ages was 33. In 1891 the 
number was 37, and in the two later census years 34. The 
proportion of persons aged 60 and over per 100 aged 15 — 40 
was 16 in the case of males, and 13 in the case of females. 
This is a distinct improvement since 1891, but in the case of 
females the figure has remained at 13 since 1901. The 
people are not particularly short-lived ; several persons live 
up to the age of 80, and have been known to have reached 

the age of 100 years, and even more. 

In municipal towns births and deaths are registered 

bv the municipal staff. In villages, however, the village 

chaukidar is made responsible for taking . notes in books, 
regularly kept for this purpose, of all births and deaths 
occurring within his charge. The entries are checked by th* 
supervising officers of the Revenue, Police and Health 


Vital Statistics — 
System of 
Registration. 
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Departments, and the ehaukidar brings his book to the police CHAPTER I, O. 
station once a week to report the statistics registered since his — '-r- 

last visit, which are transferred to the regular registers Poreumw. 

maintained for the purpose. 

The system is obviously the best practicable, and has been 
considerably improved of late. But it is not perfect yet, 
and it is difficult to say that no births or deaths escape 
registration, or that the causes of death reported are always 
the correct ones. 

According to the latest published figures for 1928, the Birth and 
birth-rate per mille of population is : Males 20 7 ; females Death-rates. 

17'3 ; both sexes 38. The mean ratio during the previous 
five years was 18'5 males, 15-5 females and 34 for both saxes. 

The births in this district are therefore below the provincial 
average of 46'3. The number of males born is nearly always 
somewhat in excess of the females. The average death-rate, 
on the other hand, is 19'8 against the provincial average 
of 24-7 per mille. The death-rate amongst males is 20'0, 
whilst that amongst females is 19'5. The mean ratio during 
the previous five years was 29'5 males, 29'2 females and 
29'3 for both sexes. On the whole, the district is a pro- 
gressive one with respect to population compared with the 
provincial averages, but the smaller birth-rate is a noticeable 
feature of the district, which leads to paucity of the female 
sex, apd consequently to the necessity of paying large prices 
for imported wives. Births and deaths are shown in tables 
11 and 13, and deaths in table 12, of volume B. 

Cholera breaks out vpry seldom, and the deaths from v>-'— rr-n 
this cause are not at all considerable. In 1928 the deaths 
from cholera amounted to O' 02 per 1,000. Smallpox proves 
more fatal in some years. In 1928 the death-rate was O'l 
per 1,000. Fever is, however, the most destructive ailment 
in the district, and accounts for 17'5 per mille deaths a 
year. The excessive moisture caused by inundation in the 
rivers and by inundation canals in the greater part of the 
district gives rise to malaria. 

Pneumonia and bronchitis are common in the winter, 
and a death is often reported to be due to fever when the 
cause really was pneumonia. The deaths from respiratory 
diseases were 0'3 per mille in 1928; from dysentery, etc., 
they were 01 per mille. The following extract from nn ol8 
Gazetteer gives a correct description of the conditions pre- 
vailing; — 

“ The diseases most prevalent in the district are malarial 
fevers, skin and eye diseases, enlarged spleens, bronchitis, 
pneumonia and ulcers. The fevers, intermittent and 
remittent, prevail from September to the middle of December, 
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C. the worst mouth being- generally October, during which month 
very few escape one or more attacks of either one or the 
other form of it; they are not severe in their nature, but, 
when once attacked by either, repeated relapses are frequent; 
this in the end leads to sequeloe in the shape of dysentery, 
bronchitis, pneumonia and enormous spleens, thus often caus- 
ing death indirectly. Skin and eye diseases prevail through- 
out the hot season ; they are due to heat, and the careless and 
dirty habits of the people. Next to fevers, these are the most 
common diseases of the district. Bronchitis and pneumonia 
prevail from November to April ; they are very severe aud 
fatal, and are probably more frequent in this district than in 
any other in the Punjab. The causes appear to be the great 
range of temperature during the cold months, the want oi 
proper clothing and the generally impaired state of the 
const'tuti.m of the people from previous repeated attacks of 
fever. A very great proportion of deaths during the cold 
months is due to these two diseases, though fever is gener- 
ally stated to be the cause. Ulcers are very common 
throughout the year; they are usually very large an<l 
sloughing, and difficult to cure; and often originate from 
a very trivial cause, such as a prick, scratch, pimple or 
sting of an insect, people with large spleens being parti- 
cularlv Table to them. Enormous spleens, the sequel to 
repeated attacks of ague, chronic septic troubles, syphilis, 
etc., are met with everywhere, especially amidst the Hindus 
and poorer classes. Eventually this disease is indirectly th# 
cause of much mortality in the district. Dvsenterv and 
diarrhoea are not common, and cholera is almost unknown. 
Smallpox is occasionally very prevalent during the spring, 
and measles more so. Stone and goitre are often met witli. 
Europeans, as a rule, enjov verv good health in the district.” 

The Leiah Tahsil is healthy, and perhaps more favoured 
in this respect than the rest of the district. 

The district has so far escaped the ravages of plague. 
Imported case* of plague have occurred from time to time 
in different parts of the district. But, so far, there have not 
been many indigenous cases, nor has there been a regular 
outbreak within the district. In 1927 deaths from plague 
amounted to O'Ol per mille. Immunity is probably due to 
dispersed dwellings in small hamlets. 

“ The influenza epidemic of 1918 resulted in a death- 
rate of 416 per viille in the district. There were two slight 
outbreaks early in 1918, and then in October the disease ap- 
peared for a third time ; it was now in a malignant form 
and was allied with a very fatal type of pneumonia; by the 
middle of the month it had spread throughout the plains of 
the Punjab and reached the hill districts soon after. It 
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appears to have been spread by returning military units, post CHAPTER I, 0. 

office and railway employees and general travellers; the 

infection was extremely rapid, the period of incubation being Population. 

rather less than two days. From the middle of October to 

the middle of November the state of the province beggars 

description. Hospitals were choked, dead and dying lay by 

the sides of the roads, burial-grounds and burning-ghats 

were strained beyond their capacity and corpses lay awaiting 

burial and cremation. The disease proved especially fatal 

to young adults, including women of child-bearing age, and 

was said to single out pregnant women more than others. It 

was capable of treatment, and even an elementary knowledge 

of simple rules of health would have rendered it far less 

disastrous; as far as can be ascertained, the case of mortality 

was rather under 5 per cent, amongst Europeans, about 6 per 

cent, among Indians of the higher classes who were able 

to obtain medical attention and anything over 50 per 

cent, amongst the Indians of the countryside who had no 

knowledge of the treatment to be adopted and could not obtain 

medical aid*.” 

A severe epidemic of relapsing fever broke out in tbe g e ] a p S j n g Fever, 
district in 1923 and resulted in 6,207 deaths. Relapsing fever 
was in all probability prevalent in the district in earlier yeara 
also, but it was then confused with influenza, and deaths from 
this malady were recorded under the head influenza. In 1923 
it was recognized for the first time. In 1924 it was respons- 
ible for 528 deaths, in 1925 for 120 deaths and in 1926 for 
7 deaths. The lasf case occurred on the 6th July 1926. The 
infection seems to have died out now. 

No special measures have been taken to keep off plague. Measures 
A great deal has been done by way of eradicating malaria, to prevent 
Tbe depressions adjoining towns caused by the digging of earth Fevers, eto. 
for building purposes, etc., and disused wells are filled up as 
far as possible. Rural dispensaries have been opened, and 
there are also travelling dispensaries. Quinine is distributed 
freely for curative purposes only. As a prophylactic, it 
lias not proved of much value. There is now a separate 
District Medical Officer of Health for the district. A great 
improvement generally has already been noticed. 

Female infanticide is unknown in the district. Indeed, infant Mortality* 
owing to the paucity of females, a girl is looked upon as 
valuable property. The number of deaths among infants 
under one vear of age is, however, very large, and many 
more infants die under tbe asre of one month and between 
one month and six months than between six months and 
a year. This is probably due to tbe absence of care of 
the expectant mother and the babies. Women and children’s 


Census Report. 1927. 
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I welfare work is to be undertaken as soon as possible ; the 
inability to, obtain qualified women for work in this district 
is retarding it. More male infants die than female infants. 
Tbis is natural with reference to the larger number of males 
born. The causes of the high mortality amongst children 
afe insufficient clothing in the winter and rapid variations 
of temperature in the autumn. 

The ceremonies observed by the majority of the Muham- 
madan population are described below: — 

Jfo particular rites are observed on the birth of a girl. 
When a boy is born, it is customary to bury a knife upright 
in the ground near the head of the mat on which the mother 
lies (women are delivered lying on a mat on the ground, 
never on a bed). The knife is to keep away jinns. The 
village mullan is sent for, and in the child’s right ear repeats 
the call to prayer, and in the left Allah-o-Akbar . This is 
a religious ceremony. Alms and food are distributed. Before 
the child is allowed to suck, a small quantity of sugar and 
pounded aniseed — called ghutti — is placed in its mouth by a 
person of the family who is of well-known good character and 
disposition. Biloches add the liquor from asses’ dung to the 
ghutti. stirring the mixture with a knife or sword, which is 
supposed to make it firm in battle, that is, stubborn as an 
qss and a warrior. On the first, or at latest on the third, 
day after birth the child is named, after consultation with 
the pir and mvllan. This is a religious ceremony. Between 
the seventh and twentv-first days one or two goats are killed. 
The head. feet, entrails and bones are packed into the skin 
and buried. The flesh is cooked and divided among relations 
and the poor. The name of this ceremony is ahika, and if is 
religious also. 

The next ceremony in a child’s life is the solemn cutting 
of its hair. A child’s first hair is called jhand, and the 
act of cutting the hair off is jhand lahawan. Every child 
has its jhand cut off at the door of the village mosque. This 
is called vadian di jhand lahawan, “ to cut off the hair ac- 
cording to ancestral custom.” This ceremony is an occasion 
for a gathering of friends, and for a feast. But, before the 
child was born, the parents have made vows to more than one 
saint to cut off the child’s hair at his shrine. Successive 
growths of the child’s hair are accordingly cut off at the 
shrine of each saint to whom the parents have vowed. This 
votal cutting of the hair is called manaut, di jhand lahaican. 
This is a religious ceremony. 

From three months to ten years boys are circumcised. 
This is also a religious ceremony. No particular age is fixed, 
but it is thought well to get the ceremony over soon because 
boys are less liable to attacks of jinns after it has been 
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performed. Among the rich much money is spent, and the rite CHAPTER I, 0. 
is performed with as much display as a marriage. It is called Porotimoir 
the small marriage. Taking a wife is the big marriage. 

The operator is always a Pirhain, a caste which lives by this 
industry. They are so named because the Prophet gave hia 
coat, pairahan, to Sheikh Nur, one of their ancestors, as a 
reward for circumcising a convert after a barber had refused. 

Since then, this service is not performed by barbers. The 
local name for circumcision is tahor , said to be derived 
from tahur, which means purifying, in Arabic. 

At the birth of a child among the Hindus the Brahmin Hindu Oer*- 
is summoned or referred to, and a name is given to the child moni6 *- 
with his advice. The Brahmin is paid, and, if the baby 
is a boy, alms are distributed. A knife, sickle or other iion 
instrument is placed under the head of the mat on which 
the woman is delivered. This is done to keep off evil 
spirits. A pitcher is filled with water, and kept in the room 
with a knife or piece of iron in it. The woman may not 
drink water except from the pitcher. 

When the new-born is a boy, a thali, bronze plate, is 
held up and struck with the hand or some wooden stick and 
sounded like a gong in order, it is supposed, to remove the 
child’s fear of sounds, and make him plucky. The child 
;s bathed directly after birth, and is bathed regularly every 
day. Ghutti, consisting usually of gur (sugar) and saunf 
(aniseed) is administered to the baby before he is allowed 
to suck for the first time. The object is to clear up his 
inside. The woman bathes on the fourth day and removes 
to a charpai, the knife, etc., being still kept under her pillow. 

On the sixth evening after birth a bandi (account book) is 
kept near the baby’s head, with a pen and inkpot and a bow 
and arrow, and also a sword, if possible, is kept handy to 
enable the goddess of fortune (Bidmata) to write down the new- 
born’s fortune at night. The name, date and time of birth are 
noted in the account book (bandi) the next day. This 
ceremony is called satthi, and is usually performed in the 
presence of the brotherhood, who are either fed or presented 
with dates and sugar. The woman bathes again on the 
seventh day and a third time on the thirteenth day, when 
the confinement is over, and she can go out without taking 
any precautions against evil influences. The baby is kept 
wrapped in a loose piece of cloth until the thirteenth or 
twenty-seventh day, when he is clothed in a kurta (jacket). 

Rome boiled wheat (ghunganis) is distributed at the time. 

For thirteen days the family is supposed to be in a state 
of impurity (tutaJc), and does not eat with others. 

There is one peculiar custom, almost universal, of Other General 
moulding the heads of new-born children by means of an Birth Custom*, 
earthenware cup so as to produce a broad open forehead. 
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C. This custom prevails in Afghanistan and Multan, but is 
certainly unknown in the Punjab proper. It is said to be 
efficacious, and does not appear to injure the brain, though 
it certainly does produce the round bullet-head associated in 
European minds with a meagre intellectual development, and 
probably does result in it. It is considered the first duty 
of a mother to shape the head of her child. In addition 
to pressing the forehead with an earthen cup, the mother 
keeps pressing it with the palm of her hand whenever she 
is suckling the baby. If the head is not shaped well in this 
manner, the child is called mula, dhasira (having two and a 
half heads), or satsira (having seven heads). It is considered 
a mark of beauty that there should be a pit in the chin. 
This is made artificially by frequently pressing the centre of 
the chin of a baby with one end of a svrmachu. An eagle 
nose is considered very beautiful ; the nose of the infant is 
accordingly pulled and moulded. 

The mother is also expected to shape the limbs and 
body of the infant. This is done by a process called 
bandit na or baddhan; a sheet of cloth is wrapped round 
the infant so that his arms should be stretched alongside of his 
body and his legs straight; a strip of cloth is then tied 
round the extremities somewhat like the figure 8, with a 
knot in the middle. The head is kept erect. This practice 
is supposed to keep the body in shape. 

The number of females to 1,000 males of the actual popula- 
tion in 1021 was 842, and this was the same in 1901 and 1891. 
In 1911 it was 847, and in 1891 it was 835. 

The proportion of males is larger th:m that of females, 
which is the natural consequence of the larger birth-rate of 
the male sex. The comparatively small death-rate of males 
is probably due to the active life, which gives them more 
exercise in the open air than females. The ratio is about 
the same among Hindus and Muhammadans. 

The proportion of children under nine years is, how- 
ever, somewhat larger among the Hindus than among the 
Muhammadans, due probably to the greater care the Hindus 
are able to take of their children. The table below shows the 
number of females and males under five years of age: — 


Hindus. 


Muhammadans. 


Year of life. 

i Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

I Total. | 

Male. 

| Female. 

i 

Under 1 

1 — 4. inclusive 

5—9 

2,795 

5.991 

10,477 

1,353 

2,932 

5,480 

1,442 

3.059 

4,997 

19,939 

44.904 

80,953 

10,058 

23,112 

13,863 

' 29,881 
71,792. 
37,090 
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Table 10 in volume B shows the number of single, CHAPTER I, O. 

married and widowed persons by religions, at different ages. 

The totals are given below: — Popuiatioh. 



siderably less than the number of married and widowed ones. 


Statistics of 
Civil Condition. 
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-®* The majority of the unmarried females are under 14 years 
among Hind us, and under 19 among Muhammadans. .With 
solitary exceptions, every girl gets married sooner bl later. 
But there are several men who cannot ’afford marrisd 

and have to remain bachelors. 

Betrothal is a contract generally between the parents ot 
guardians of the boy and the girl. The perpetual tutelage 
of women is strongly asserted in the district, and bo at no 
age can a woman enter into a contract regarding her own 
marriage. There are signs among Muhammadan women of 
an undercurrent to throw off this perpetual tutelage. There 
are many cases in which the option of puberty is exer- 
cised, and marriages performed by a guardian other than th# 
father or grandfather are set aside through the civil courts. 
Marriages performed by a father are even attacked sometimes. 
Again cases of elopement are common among unmarried girls 
who have attained puberty, and parents then have recou - se 
to the criminal court by filing a complaint of kidnapping or 
abduction. The same tendency has not been noticed among 
Hindus. Of course their marriages cannot be dissolved 
Elopement is however, rare in their case. A grown-up male 
however, does sometimes enter into the contract personally if 
he has no guardians or relations who can act for him. Among 
the Muhammadans, if a contract of betrothal he annulled at 
the request of the girl’s guardians, they must return the 
c lothes and ornaments presented to the girl at the time of the 
betrothal, and also pay up any other expenses which the hoy’s 
side may have incurred at the time of the betrothal. If, on 
tne contrary, the hoy’s guardians move to have the contract 
set aside, they cannot recover the clothes, etc., presented to 
the girl, hut are not liable for any damages. Cases of breach 
of contract of marriage aTe thus treated from a purely busi- 
ness point of view. The hoy’s side spends money on the 
ceremony, and is entitled to recover it if the other side faili 
to abide by the contract- On the other hand, the giri’s side 
spends no money on the ceremony, and can claim none- It 
is a very fair commercial transaction that the girl’s parents 
should refuse to return the presents made to the girl when 
they do not refuse to give her away in accordance with the 
contract- Among the Hindus no money is spent on the be- 
trothal ceremony, except in eases of marriage on payment of 
money, where the money must he refunded by the girl’s 
guardians if they refuse to abide by the contract, and the 
hov’s side is not entitled to recover the money if it 
refuses to do so. In cases of tcatta snttn ('exchange') marriage, 
the annulment of one betrothal annuls all other contracts de- 
pendent on it. The pustom of accepting consideration for the 
gift, of a girl prevails very largely in this district. Among 
the Hindus it is the general rule either to take money or +o 
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take a girl into the family in return for a girl given into CHAPTER I, C. 
another family. Cases of dharm nata, where no consideration — - — 

is accepted, are confined to the more prosperous classes. Populatiok. 
Among the Muhammadans cases of acceptance of cash are 
rare, but among the poorer classes the girl’s guardians no 
doubt consider that, by making a gift of a girl, they lay the 
other side under a deep obligation and generally expect some 
sort of recognition thereof either in the form of a counter- 
betrothal (in exchange), or direct benefit in some other way. 

With slight differences, the formalities observed among 
the Muhammadans are these — 

The boy’s father or guardian sends some relative or 
friend to the girl’s father or guardian to get his consent- 
The boy’s father and relatives then go to the house of the 
girl and take a suit of clothes and some ornaments (if pos- 
sible) for the girl, with some sweets (sometimes dried fruit 
as well). They are met by the father and relatives of the 
girl. The clothes and ornaments are made over to the girl, 
who wears them. Some of the sweets are distributed, and a 
formal blessing (dua kher) is prayed. In token of acceptance 
of the request the girl’s father or guardian gives a Ivngi, 
reta (red piece of cloth), parhvcra, or ring, for the boy, and 
some of the sweets are returned. These sweets are distri- 
buted by the boy’s relatives when they get back to the hoy’s 
house. The betrothal is then complete- Among the Jats the 
boy accompanies the party to the girl's house. 

The contract is revocable any time before the rtikah 
(marriage). A contract of betrothal can be revoked without 
any objection or liability for damages so long as the formal 
visit to the girl’s house has not been made and the clothes 
and ornaments have not been given to the girl. After this 
formality, if the hoy’s side refuses to abide by the contract, if 
loses the clothes and ornaments presented to the girl, but 
is not liable to pay any damages. But, if the girl’s side 
revokes the contract, it must return the clothes and orna- 
ments received by the girl, and also pay such expenses as 
may have been incurred by the boy’s side on the betrothal 
ceremonies, or such damages as may be deemed necessary in 
consequence of disgrace suffered by it. 

In respectable families a contract of betrothal is some- 
times made merely by a message from the boy’s father or 
guardian, and an acceptance from that of the girl. No 
formalities are observed- There are slight differences be- 
tween the different tribes, and also within the same tribe, as 
to the articles taken to the girl’s house and those given by 
the girl’s parents for the hoy. In some cases the hoy’s 
friends distribute sweets at the girl’s house on the first in- 
formal request being accepted ; in others the girl’s parents 
give sweets to the messengers. No scale is fixed as to th# 
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C. value of the articles to he given by each side- The essential 
parts of the ceremony are the formal visits by relations and 
friends of the boy to the girl’s house with a suit of clothes 
and some ornaments which are made over to the girl, the 
gift of a piece of cloth or ring by the girl’s parents to the 
boy and the formal prayer of blessing (dua kher). 

There are three classes of betrothal among the Hindus — • 

(1) the d harm betrothal, where no consideration is 
taken in return for the gift of a cirl ; 

(2) irritta satta, where a girl is promised in return for 
a g':l pinniped to be married into the family ; 
and 

13) on navment of money • table i, where a cash pay- 
ment is made in return for the gift of a girl. 

In each > ase the first pieliminary is a request for the 
betrothal by the father or guardian of +he boy to the father 
or guardian of the gill. When the father or guardian of 
the girl gives his consent, and when it has been settled under 
which of the above-mentioned classes the contract will fall, 
the following further formalities are observed: — 

Class 1. — Dbarm betrothal . — A number of relatives of 
tbe boy go to the house of the girl (taking nothing with 
them). The girl’s father or guardian meets them with his 
relatives and gives them some gvr. fruit (fresh or dried) or 
dates, and tbe Brahmin, if present, does Ganesh sthapan 
(worships tbe god Ganeshl and reads Gofrachar. The gur an9 
fruits are taken by the boy’s relatives to the boy’s bouse an3 
distributed there. In Tahsil Hot Adu it is also customary to 
give from Tie. 1 to Bs. 7 to the hoy’s relatives along with 
gvr or fruits. In some cases the relatives are not collected! 
on the occasion, and no gvr or fruits are given by the girl’s 
guardian, ‘such cases are, however, rare. 

Class II.- — Wafta satta . — There are three kinds of watta 
satta — 

(a) aviho samhana, where each party hetroths his girl 
to a hoy in the other party’s family ; 

(b) frebhanj, where three betrothals are made in con- 
nection with one another ; and 

(c) rhobbnnj , where four betrothals are made in con- 
nection with one another. 

In this class of betrothal (i.e., iratta satta ) all the 
parties concerned meet at one place hv appointment and 
enter into the contract of giving the girls one to the other, 
after which each girl’s guardian gives gur or fruits to tKe 
guardian of the boy to whom his girl is betrothed. 
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The Brahmin, if present, does the Ganesh sthapan and CHAPTER I, 0. 

reads Gotrachar • The gur or fruits are taken home and dis- 

tributed- This system must of course encourage early mar* opolatiow. 
riage- 

Class III. — On payment of money ( takke ). — The first 
thing done is to settle the amount of money which has to be 
paid. Some people consider it objectionable to give pub- 
licity to the payment of money, others do not mind it. In 
the first case, the formalities observed in the case of the 
dharm betrothal are gone through, and no mention is made 
in the brotherhood of the payment of money. In some cases 
where the parties have not enough mutual confidence, men- 
tion is made of the payment in the assemblage- Where 
publicity of the payment is not considered objectionable, the 
guardian of the hoy goes to the house of the girl with a few 
relations and trustworthy friends of his own- The girl’s 
guardian names the amount which is generally paid in two 
insalments : (1) at the time of the betrothal ; and (2) at 

the time of marriage to meet the expenses- The first instal- 
ment is paid at the time, and gur and fruits are given by the 
daughter’s guardian to the boy’s father and relatives. Got- 
rachar is read by the Brahmin. 

After the above formalities a betrothal is considered 
complete and binding. A betrothal cannot be revoked after 
it has been completed in the above manner unless the condi- 
tions on which the contract is made (in classes II and III) 
are not fulfilled. 

Among the Muhammadans a marriage is allowed with Restriction as 
any relation outside the limits of consanguinity prohibited ' 11 Marriage, 
by Muhammadan law, and, as a rule, it is considered prefer- 
able to marry within one’s own tribe, and much more within 
one’s own clan- There are several instances of marriage be- 
tween members of different tribes, but such connections are 
looked upon with disfavour, and are not made except for some 
necessity. It is very common for a man to give his daughter 
in marriage to his brother’s or sister’s son. This practice 
is a safeguard against the property passing out of the family. 

Among the Hindus, however, a person cannot marry within 
his own zat (clan) so that a man cannot marry a woman who 
is an agnate of his, nor, on the other hand, can a woman 
marry an agnate of her father. Any relation of a man 
through his sister, mother, wife or daughter must therefore 
belong to a different clan. A man is not supposed to nmiry 
outs’de his tribe or caste, but cases are not uncommon where 
men of higher caste have married women of lower caste. 

The practice is very common among the Hindus to marry 
mareefii women from Marwar (who are Sudra-O, and are act- 
ually purchased for money. The practice cannot very well 
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C. be stopped as tbe women are, as adults, willing parties to the 
transaction, and give no clue to their residence, etc-, and it 
is difficult to secure convictions in court. Some cases have of 
course been successful. There has been no restriction 
hitherto as to the age at which a marriage could be con- 
sidered valid. 


JWeddmg 

Ceremonies. 


The only binding ceremony which completes the mar- 
riage among the Muhammadans is the nikah , performed 
with all the formalities of Muhammadan law- The chief 
formalities are the asking of the consent of parties (ijab 
babul) before two witnesses and the fixing of the dower. The 
other ceremonies connected with a marriage ( vivah ) are not 
indispensable. The usual procedure at a wedding is as fol- 
lows: The marriage procession (consisting of the bridegroom, 
his relatives, male and female, and friends) reaches the 
bride’s house some time in the evening. The nikah take# 
place at night (and sometimes on the following morning), 
after which the bride is dressed in clothes presented by the 
bridegroom’s guardian, and the bridegroom in clothes pre- 
sented by the bride’s guardian. Til and sugar are then dis- 
tributed. The procession returns in the morning with the 
bride. 


As regard the Hindus, the forms of marriage prescribed 
by Hindu law are not generally known. The ceremonies 
observed at a marriage are these : The marriage procession 
(consisting of the bridegroom, his relatives and friends, and 
one female relative of the bridegroom generally his sister) 
reaches the bride’s house early in the evening. On the way 
tbe bndegoom cuts a twig of jantli (Prosopis spicigera) ; 
and, if there is no jandi (kanda) tree near the way, a jandt 
twig is brought and fixed on the way to be cut by the bride- 
groom. On arrival of the marriage procession, the first cere- 
mony performed is that called Vuh kara , which consists of 
an exchange of courtesies between the bridegroom and bride's 
father or guardian, each anointing the forehead of the other 
with paint ( tilak ). The bride (kuwar) and bridegroom (ghot) 
are then seated on kharas (baskets placed upside down) in the 
be(h ia small ranopv prepared for the occasion!, and a ball 
of kneaded flour is placed between them : the bride and 
hridgrnnm join their right hands, and the Brahmins who 
are seated around the bedi, read the paddhati (ritual)- This 
ceremony is called hafhleva. The kanya dan next takes 
place, the bride’s father or guardian making a gift of the 
girl to the bridegroom by taking a handful of water. The 
laican ceremony is then performed, the pair with their 'dresses 
tied together circumambulating the havan (sacrificial) fire 
three times. The bride then changes her dress, and food is 
served to the guests ; after which the marriage procession 
returns with the bride, the female relative of tHe bridegroom 
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who caiue with the procession accompanying her back to the CHAPTER I, C. 

bii degroom’s house. 

The principal ceremonies are the Jcanya dan and lawan • Population. 
According to an account in an old Gazetteer marriages 
are arranged on two principles. An exchange of brides if 
effected, this is called iratta , or money is paid for a bride 
Money marriages are called Allah nami marriages ; but, as 
the people themselves admit, the name is a fiction- A few 
persons do not receive money for girls- They are not looked 
on with commendation, but are ridiculed as parting with 
a valuable property without receiving an equivalent. There 
are no forms of betrothal. The relations manage the matter 
without the intervention of go-betweens, such as nai or 
mirasi. From reading the accounts given by residents of 
this district, it would seem as difficult to arrange an engage- 
ment as to make a treaty- Even after everything is settled, 
the mothers of the parties meet, and have a long talk in 
which they pretend to be personally anxious for the marriage, 
but put forward every obstacle that can be imagined. These 
are gradually explained away until the aversion of their 
husbands to the match alone remains. After discussing the 
obstinacy and perverseness of the husbands, one gives the 
sign of giving way by saying; “ Well, I suppose we must put 
compulsion on these stupid men.” After that all hinderanoes 
disappear like smoke. All the conversation at these mothers' 
meetings is as well known beforehand as the questions and 
answers of a catechism. When the engagement has been 
settled, the bridegroom’s friends take the following clothes to 
the bride: — - 

A sheet — bhochhan or chunni — a chola and a petti- 
coat. 

Custom varies as to whether the bridegroom should ac- 
company these presents. 

The following ornaments are also given : — - 
A pair of hangans or bracelets, a hassi — a solid neck- 
lace — and a mundri or ring, with a patthi , or sort 
of shield, on it. 

The kangans and hassi are not given by poor people, but 
the mundri and patthi are de rigucur ; and, in the opinion of 
the women, no betrothal is complete unless the mundri and 
patthi are given. To get a bride by an Allah nami marriage 
cannot cost the bridegroom less than from Re. 70 to Re* 100 
at the very least. The actual ceremonies of marriage consist 
of two parts: (1) the nikah, or wedding ceremony accord- 
ing to the Muhammadan ritual ; and (2) the ceremonies which 
ere not connected with the religious rite. These last are all 
known by the general name of sagan, and are very interest- 
ing; some are directly borrowed from the Hindu ritual. In 

F 
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O. others, remnants of the time when marriage by capture pre- 
vailed can distinctly be traced- Others are connected with 
tbe personal adornment of the bride and bridegroom. A 
marriage consisting of the bare nikah, and without any of 
the usual ceremonies, is colled a dangera, which means a 
kicking-strap tied on a cow while milking. The term is suffi- 
ciently expressive- A few days before the marriage the 
plaits of the bride’s hair are solemnly opened by tbe most- 
honoured women of both families. Her body is rubbed with 
chikun, a mixture of tumeric, barley flour and sweet oil, to in 
crease her personal beauty. With tbe same object she is bled. 
The bride is furnished with an iron knife, and she is never 
allowed to be unaccompanied by a female friend. Similarly, 
for two days before the wedding and during the wedding me 
bridegroom is armed with a knife or sword, and a friend of the 
same age as the bridegroom is appointed to accompany 
him day and night. This companion is called sabala or 
anhar- This custom is evidently a relic of marriage by cap- 
ture, the bride’s arms and companion being intended for de- 
fence, and those of the bridegroom for aggression. On the 
day fixed for the marriage the bridegroom’s party, called 
janj, proceeds to the bride’s bouse. The nikah is read by 
the mullan. New clothes are then sent by the bride to the 
bridegroom, and by the bridegroom to the bride- Then the 
bridegroom, taking a pillow under his arm and accompanied 
by his anhar, proceeds to tbe bride’s house. On the tbreshcdd 
is an inverted chhuni or lid of a ghara, underneath which 3 
a rupee. S-anna or 4-anna piece. Before entering, the hric'-'- 
groom stamps on the chhuni with his foot. If he fails to 
break it, he gets well laughed at by tbe women- Tbe potter, 
and among Magassi Biloches the barber, appropriates the 
coin. The breaking of tbe chhuni represents the demolition 
of the last defences of the bride’s party. After the bride- 
groom has entered the bride still offers a show of resistance. 
The bridegroom first lifts her by force from tbe seat on which 
she is to another. Then she presents her closed fist to him 
in which is a lump of gvr. This, after pretended struggles 
he forces from her, and the bridegroom’s victory is complete, 
fi hen follows tbe sir met, or joining of beads, which repre- 
wots the consummation of the marriage, though this does not 
actually occur until the bride reaches the bridegroom’s bouse 
The sir me.l is usually performed simply by tbe chief women 
of the bridegroom’s family holding the heads of the brid* 
«nd bridegroom together. Among persons of position the 
sir mel is effected as follows; The anhar leads the bride- 
groom to the spot where the bride is sitting with her hands 
ewer her face and a Kuran before her. The bride’s com- 
panions give the bridegroom leave to uncover the bride's face. 
He does so. The bride’s glance should first fall on the 
Kuran, then on her husband. Then follow a number of 
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ceremonies, most of which are taken from the Hindu ritual, CHAPTER I O. 

and some of which point to abundance and increase- The 

luide and bridegroom are seated on a basket- Their clothe* Population. 

ore knotted together, and the mirasin places the knot seven 

times on the head of each while she sings the verses appoint* 

ed for the occasion. This ceremony is (.died hr/iin. Men 

the mirasin places a flock of cotton on the bride’s head- The 

bridegroom blows it away seven times. This is called phul 

chunan. Then the bridegroom holds his hands open and 

joined together with thf^ palms upward. His hand are filled 

W’ th flour, fil or salt. Underneath his hand-, are placed the 

hands of the bride. He allows the flour or salt to run from 

his hands into the bride’s. Then the bride runs it into hit 

hands. This is done seven times, and is called til vetre. 

By this time the night is well advanced and the bridegroom’s 
party returns home, taking the bride and a female friend. 

Sometimes the bridegroom’s party does not return home till 
the next day- The bride remains seven days in her hue* 
band’s house. These seven days are called sattovara. AfteJ 
this she returns to her parents’ house for n time. 

It may be asked which of the ceremonies described 
would, if proved to have occurred, be conclusive evidence of 
the often-disputed fact of a betrothal and of a marriage 
willingly made by the bride. Of course every part of the 
ceremonies would be corroborative evidence ; but, if it were 
proved that a woman received her patthi and mundri , the 
betrothal may be admitted to he complete, and, if the sir met 
be proved to have taken place, the marriage may be accepted 
ns an accomplished fact- More weight is reallv attached to 
the sir mel than to the niJcah, which is generally done most 
perfunctorily as far as the woman’s consent is involved. 

Dhanpcra or “ kicking-strap ” marriage, if denied by the 
bride, should be looked on with the greatest suspicion bv a 
oivil court. 

A marriage ordinarily takes place when the parties have child Marriage, 
attained the age of puberty. The girl is usually between 
12 and 16 years, and the hoy between 15 and 20. Cases of 
marriages taking place much earlier are. however, not rare. 

The Muhammadans do not ordinarily give a girl away in 
marriage before she is 12, and the Hindus do not till she is 
7, vear3 old. But figures in table 10 show that among both’ 

Muhammadans and Hindus there is a number of cases in 
which children under 5 years of age are married- These 
child marriages generally take place in well-to-do families. 

In such cases, however, marriage is not consummated till the 
parties have grown up. The tr atta satta. or exchange sy*> 
tem, is a fruitful cause of child marriages as the parties are 
often of verv unequal age. It also ieads to odd relation- 
ships, e.g., when a man marries his daughter to another, and 

f2 
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O. in exchange gets a daughter as his own wife ! The Act re- 
cently passed by the Indian legislature should end child 
marriage, and do a great deal of good. 

A Muhammadan is allowed to marry four wives, all 
alive at one time, and there is no limit to the number of 
wives a Hindu may have. It is, however, usual for a man 
to have only one wife at a time- Among the Muhammadans 
the richer people almost invariably have more wives than 
one, and they often go up to the full prescribed limit. In 
some cases even that limit is exceededt A poor man, however, 
does not marry a second time during the lifetime of the first 
wife unless she has not borne him a son, or he has to provide 
for his deceased brother’s wife, and rarely in the case of 
a serious quarrel. The custom of the Labana Sikhs is similar 
to that cf the ordinary Muhammadans. Among the Hindus 
a man marries a second time only if the first wife has not 
been lucky enough to bear him a son, or if there is uneven- 
ness between the husband and wife or their guardians. When 
a Hindu takes a second wife, he generally sets a house apart 
for the first wife, who lives practically in seclusion, getting 
n maintenance from her husband. 


Divorce is, as a rule, peculiar to the Muhammadans- 
The term is not known among the Hindus. Cases of divorce 
are rare even among the Muhammadans, and such of them 
as do occur are generally confined to the lower classes- 
Under Muhammadan law. which is followed in this respect, 
a wife may he divorced for bad character, disobedience or 
blasphemy- A husband may divorce his wife without as- 
signing any cause, and such cases are known to hav* 
occurred. A change in the husband’s or the wife’s religion 
dissolves marriage among Muhammadans, hut not among 
Hindus. 


A divorce is performed by the husband addressing hi* 
wife in the presence of two witnesses and saying “ I divorce 
you.” If this is said once or twice, the woman can be re- 
married to her former husband. But, if it is repeated three 
times, the divorce becomes irrevocable. Sbe cannot then re- 
marry the former husband unless sbe hals married, and been 
divorced by, another man- 

The term khala is not known- Lvnda is the name of 
the divorce in which the wife obliges the husband to giv* 
her up. She relinquishes her right, to a dower, and sometimes 
pays a sum to the husband in consideration for bis agreeing 
to divorce her. 


VVld0W Widow marriage is authorized by Muhammadan law y 

Marriage— on d 18 common among the Muhammadans. It is celebrated 

Kate wo. by the reading of nikah. The vivnh ceremonies are omitted. 
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The custom is not generally recognized In* the Hindus, hut CHAPTER I, O. 
h is gaining ground. Labana Sikhs practise it, and the cere- 
mony is called karewa- 


POPtrLATHW. 


On the death of a husband his widow usually marries his 
brother, if any. If there is no brother of her deceased hus- 
band. she can marry someone else in the brotherhood. Tins 
is called karewn or rhadar dalna. The ceremony consists of 
the man and the widow being seated in one place and a 
cloth sheet belonging to the man being put o> 7 er them. Arda* 
( prayer) is read and q hvnghanis tboiled grain and sugar) are 
distributed. The difference betwween karewa and a first 
mairiage is that in the latter the Brahmins are invited and 
religious rites are performed by them in the hedi, while no 
such thing is done in the former case- 


Polyandry is not permitted by any tribe in the district- polyandry 

Sayyids and Itoreshis are considered as superior castes to Intermarriage*, 
the others. Sayyids do not. as a rule, give their daughters 
to others than Sayyids and Koreshis. Biloehes, Pathans and 
Jats have a natuial aversion to intermarriage. -Tats are con- 
sidered the lowest of the main tribes. The custom generally 
is that a marriage outside the tribe- will disentitle a daughter 
to inherit her father’s estate if it is ancestral, and this must 
of course prevent intermarriage to any great extent. 

Among the Hindus a woman loses her got on marriage 
and acquires that of her husband- The same custom exists 
among Muhammadans, hut a wife coming from a higher 
caste, or sometimes even from a lower caste, is railed by her 
original caste, thus Pathani, Sayyidani, Sheikhani or Jatti 
For instance, if a man has three wives, one having oome 
from a Biloch family, another from a Tat family and the 
third was the daughter of a Sheikh, people will, when talking 
of the wives of this man, refer to them as his .Tatti wife or 
Sheikhani wife. This is, however, for convenience of refer- 
ence, and she is not supposed to retain her own qot. Her 
offspring also belongs to the caste or got of her husband. 

Women are brought into the district from Jammu, Mar- p ra ffi 0 in 
war, the Fnited Provinces, Amritsar, Lahore, Jullundur and Women. 
Griirdaspur either bv their own relations or by had characters. 

The y are supposed to he Hindus, and are bought by the Hin- 
dus of the district who cannot find wives in their own brother- 
hood. Sometimes the women turn out to be Muhammadans. 

Hitherto the Hindus did not consider it an offence to buy a' 
woman and used to make no secret of it. hut. some of the 
cases having been hauled up to court, the practice is not done 
openly. The matter has been referred to earlier. Ho special 
-ceremonies are observed at these marriages. Sometimes the 
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c ordinary marriage ceremonies are quietly gone through, and 
on other occasions no ceremony whatever takes place. 

The general custom is that sons succeed their parents, 
excluding daughters, who are entitled only to maintenance 
or marriage expenses. If there he no sons, willows succeed 
as life tenants. After a widow’s death, if there is a 
daughter, she will succeed, but, in case of ancestral land, in 
order to exclude collaterals, she must have married a col- 
lateral, or at least iu the tribe of her father- If there he no 
daughters, brothers of the deceased or their descendants suc- 
ceed ; and, in default of brothers cr their descendants, 
sisters and their descendants come in. In default of sisters 
and their descendants, inheritance devolve-, on collaterals. 
Custom iu the Leiah Tahsil favours collaterals in preference 
tc daughters, hut the general tendency is more and more in 
favour of female succession in preference to collaterals. 

Hr. J.D. Anderson, Settlement Officer, prepared a volume 
on the “ Customary Law of the District.” 

Female infanticide is unknown in this district. 

The language spoken by the hulk of the population is cal- 
led by them .Jatki, which is also spoken in Multan, Babawal- 
pur. Dera Ghazi Khan and the south of Mianwali and Jhang. 
It belongs to the southern group of Lahnda. There is an 
interesting account of it in volume Till, part I, pages 233 — • 
20 s pi'd 301 — 310 of the ‘‘linguistic Survey of India.” In 
the Bilnchi-spenking parts of Dera Ghazi Khan it is known 
as -Tagdali. It has been named Mullani by Euroj cans. Tf 
resembles Punjabi and Sindhi, but differs from 1 oth in 
many particulars- The case-endings agree partly with Sin ’hi 
and partly with Punjabi, while some are peculiar to it. It 
resembles Sindhi, Pashto and Persian by using an intricate 
system of pronominal suffixes from which the sister dialects ol 
India are happily free- The inflections of the yerb are pecu- 
liar. and differ hot be from Sindhi and Punjabi. Multani 
excels the Indian dialects, and resembles Sindhi in having a 
pass-ye voice, instead of being reduced to the clumsy com- 
Tt 'iind with i'lim. to go. Ifrrrindan, I am being beaten, i* 
much handier than the Hindustani main mara iafa him- 
Multani is a pure Sanskritioal language. It contains many 
Sindhi and Punjabi words, and has a copious vocabulary of 
it- own- It lias nil abundance of grammatical forms which 
show that it is in an inferior state of development. Like 
all languages spoken by a rude people. Multani is extremely 
rich in concrete, and absolutely without abstract, words. 
Mr. O’Brien published “ Multani Glossary.” which is ■> 
perfect mine of proverbial and other folk-lore. This hook ha- 
been re-edited and rearranged by Mr. -T. "Wilson. C.S.T.. and 
Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul in a form more useful for reference 
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and a grammar of die dialed, as spoken in Multan and CHAPTER I, fl. 

Muzaffargarh, written by Mr- Wilson, has been added to it. 

The dialect of the Thai differs somewhat, hut not to a ma- Population. 
teiial extent, fioni that of' the Indus valley. 

There is a large amount of unwritten poetry, songs, pro- Literature, 
verbs, riddles and aphorisms wh ch throw great light on the 
uational customs and thought. Whenever Jats collect, ihey 
spend a great past of the nirht in singing tlnrha or couplets 
To he able to quote an appropriate proverb will send away a 
•Tat laughing, and make him forget his imagined troubles. 

A volume of Multani stories was published in 1917 by 
Mr. T V . Skemp. J.fkS. (now Mr. Tu-ta-e Skempf. 

Caste, as a religious institution, does not exist among the Caste. 
Muhammadans, all followers of the Prophet being treated as 
equal hom a religious point of view. The word zat, which 
is the equivalent of caste, is, however, used to denote th# 
clan : and within a clan strong social feelings and prejudices 
are known to exist. The institution of caste prevails among 
the Hindus. Thp Brahmins, the Khatris and Ihe Aroras exist 
as separate castes. There are no Ritdras to he found. The 
rp-iiu’mns, if caste are. however, much less str’ngent here 
‘ha • : ■. i in- eoniral or eastern districts of the Punjab, and 
the Arya Samaj is steadily gaining ground and removing the 
reslric+ions more and more. 

"With the exception of menials who are known by then Tribes 
respective professions, and fresh converts to the Muhammadan 
religion who are known as Sheikh, the Muhammadan popula- 
tion is divided into distinct bodies known as tribes (kom), each 
supposed to be descended through males from a common 
ancestors. The main tribes of the district are the -Tats. Biloohes, 

Pathans. Sayvids and Kore-dii®. Although intermarriage be- 
tween the tribes is con-ideied legal, vet marriages are geno- 
mPv (unfilled within a tribe, and. when an intermarriage 
take-- plar-’, the woman severs her connection with her tribe 
plf-'e, the woman severs her connection with her tribe 
so that the integrity of her husband’s tribe is not affected 
Intermairiage has already been dealt with. Among the Hin- 
dus the caste is. in vulgar parlance, called torn or tribe. 

Fri- instance, a Hindu will state his knw to he Anora or 
Khatri in the same way as a Muhammadan will profess to 
belong to the -Tat or Biloch from. 

There are sub-divisions within each tribe known as zat. fj ang 
A -Tat mav he a Hinira. Angra, Khar or the like. He will 
call himself a -Tat, Hinjra. Angra or Kliar. These are only 
narrower groups of agnates descended through males from a 
less remote ancestor. Among the Hindus too the sub-divi- 
sions of caste have come to he known as zat. An Arora, foi 
instance, is a Ftradhi. Habra or Hakhna. and then he may 
bo a Nangpal, Kukreja. Manaktahlia or tbe like- He will 
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C. state his zat to be a Nangpal and his kom to be Arora- It 
is very common to call a man as belonging to a particular 
clan, e.g., Yar Muhammad Hinjra, Karimdad Mahra, Galina 
Diwala, Hotu Nangpal, Asa Kukreja. 

A family known as jhugga 01 ghar is a group of agnates 
descended from a common ancestor within a few generation* 
which maintains its family ties in some tangible form. The 
jlntf/ga includes the agnates descended through males only, 
all females going out of the family directly they are married 
into other families. The agnatic family is supposed to be the 
basis of the clans and tribes as they now stand- 

Statistics of the numerical strength of each tribe and its 
sub-divisionvs are given in table 15 of volume B. The total 
number of persons belonging fas ascertained at the census of 
1921) to the principal tribes is given below for facility of 
reference : — 


Name of tribe. 

Population. 

M uham madans — 

i 

•Tat (including Rajput)* 

211,191 

Biloch . . 

108.413 

Pathan . . 

3,746 

Sayyid . . 

11.222 

Koreshi 

4,472 

Hindus — 


Arorasf 

o2,5 32 

Aryas . . 

1.352 

Brahmins 

2,758 

Khatris 

1,395 

Labana Sikhs 

2,242 

It would be unnecessary to attempt a description of each 


tribe. Many of them are found all over the Punjab and most 
of them in many districts ; and their representatives in 
Muzaffargarh are distinguished by no local peculiarities. 
Some of the leading tribes, and especially those who are 


Includes some Hindus and Sikhs probably, 
flncludes some Sikhs. 
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Population. 


The Jats, who own the largest amount of land, are Distribution 
spread all over the district. The Pa j puts are found mainly in Tribo3, 
the Alipur and Muzaffargarh Tahsils. The Biloches are 
strongest in the Alipur Tahsil, and decrease in number in the 
tahsils from south to north. The Hindus rank third in im- 
portance, and are scattered throughout all four tahsils. 

There is a group of Sayyid villages at the south of the 
Alipur Tahsil, and Sayyids also own land in other tahsils. 

The Pathans have a strong settlement round about Muzaffar- 
garh, and own one village in the south of the Kot Adu 
Tahsil and another in > the Alipur Tahsil. The Koreshis have 
•a few villages in each tahsil. 

The following tribes have all been notified as agricultural r ^j^ u * tura * 
under the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, viz., Jat, Rajput, 

Biloch, Pathan, Sayyid, Koreshi and A wan; Arains, who are 
reckoned in this district as Jats, have also been separately 
notified. Although the qualification Muhammadan has not 
been given in the notification, yet this is what it comes to as 
there are few, if any, Hindu Jam 01 Rajputs in the district. 


of 


On the meaning of the word “ Jat ” in Muzaft'urgarh, j ats an( j 
Mr. O’Brien wrote as follows: “ In this district the word Rajputs. 

‘ Jat ’ includes that congeries of Muhammadan tribes which 
are not Sayyids, Biloches, Pathans and Koreshis. According 
to this definition, Jats would include Rajputs. This, I 
believe, is correct. The Jat regiments have always been 
recruited from the Rajputs. There is not a Jat in the dis- 
trict who has any knowledge, real or fancied, of his ancestors 
who would not say that he was once a Rajput. Certain Jat 
tribes, as the Panwar, Parihar, Chhajra, Daha, Guraha, 

Bhatti, Massan, Bhutta, Sahu, Sial, Jangla and others have 
names and traditions which seem to connect them more 
closely with Hindustan. Some bear the Rajput title of Rai, 
and others as the Saigals and Kheiqs, though Muhammadans 
associate a Brahmin with the mullan at marriage ceremonies, 
while the Panwars, Parihars, Bhattis, Joiyas and others bear 
the names of well-knou n tribes of Rajputana. The fact is 
that it is impossible to define between Jats and Muhammadan 
Rajputs. And the difficulty is rendered greater by the word 
‘ Jat ’ also meaning an agriculturist, irrespective of his race, 
and * jataki ’ agriculture.” 

The Jat tribes are exceedingly numerous. They have no 
large divisions embracing several smaller divisions. Nor 
do they trace their origin to a common stock. No tribe is 
pre-eminent in birth or caste. Generally, Jats marry into 
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O. their own tribe, but they have little hesitation in marrying 
into other tribes. They give their daughters freely to 
Biloches in marriage. But the Biloches say that they do not 
give their daughrers to Jats. This is, however, a Biloch 
story ; many instances of Jat9 married to Bilochnis could be 
named. The best-known -Tat tribes are the following: On the 
right bank of the Chenab are settled the Khera Sials, who call 
themselves Rajputs, with their branch the Surbanas, the Trag- 
gars, the Thahims and Chhajras. In the Leiah Tah.°i! are the 
Lohanch and Sumra. In the Rot Adu Tahsil are Parihars, 
Panwars, Gurahas. Hinjras, Makwals and Pattals. In the 
centre of the district are 3Ietlas, Makwals, Bhuttas, Diwalas 
and Mahras. and near Kinjhar the Dhanotr and Jangla 
tribes abound. On the bank of the Indus, and in the south 
of the district, the Biloches become more numerous, and the 
majority of the .Tats have a Rindhi origin, shown by their 
bearing - the title of Tam. Of these Sindhi Jats are the 
Dammar, THinnr and Sorki tribes. The leading men among 
the Rajputs are 3fehr Zulfikar, District Darbari and Lambar- 
dar, and 3[ehr Haq Kiwnz, Divisional Darbari and Zaildar, 
of the Traggar tribe near Rangpur. The leading Jat 
families are those of 31. Allah Bakhsh Hinira. Zaildar: 31. 
3Iahmud, Hinira. Zaildar and Divisional Darbari; Khan 
Bahadur 3Iakhdum Ghulam Kasim 3Iakwal, Provincial 
Darbari and custodian of the shrine at Daira Din Panah: 
3[. FaltHi 3ruhammad Khar. Divisional Darbari, whose son 
f3F Muhammad 3'ar) is now Zaildar; 31. Ghulam Muham- 
mad .Tamila. Zaibbir: Hafiz 3Iuhami.iad Dammar, Zaildar; 
■Tindwadda Panuha. Zaildar: 3Iakhdun> Ghulam 3Tustafa, 
Zaildar of 3fondka and Honorary 3Fagistrate fof Pir 
•Tnhania shrine): S. Allah Bakhsh Thaliim, Zaildar and 
D'vbicnal Darbari: 3rubnmmnd Ibrahim, minor son of the 
hit 5 FHnn Sahib 31. Ghaus Bakhsh: 3fehr Allah Bakhsh 
T.olmneb. Zaildar: 3falik Allah Bakhsh .Thakkar, Zaildar 
an* 1 ^ub-Registrar. T.m'nh : and 3L Qadir Bakbsb -Thakkar, 
Pleader and some time Vi e^-Oli airman. District Board. 

The Biloches differ little from the .Tats, with whom they 
have freely intermarried and mixed, and with whom they 
livm 't’lie tribes are numerous, but have no arrangement into 
Taman’, and Pballis like tbe Biloehe=. on tbe frontier. Ko 
til be :s nre-ennnent on neeonnt of descent. The onlv 
common bond js the name Biloch. In the =outb of tbe 
district tbe distinctive Bilocb dress of a smock-frock reach- 
ing to tbe heels and Hip long rnrlv hair mav occasionallv be 
seen, esneeinllv anion" the Dndinks : but. a rule, a Biloch 
cannot be distinguished from a -Tat. Tn this district they 
eannot even boast that tbpv excel in the standard Biloeh 
virtues of hospitality, want of industry and robbery. 
Gerbvn tribes, ns the Rnrhanis, Ghazlanisi. Gopangs and 
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Chandias, have tlie worst of characters, but they are no worse CHAPTER I O.. 
than the neighbouring' Jats. None understands the Biloch - — 

language. Biloches are found generally throughout the Population. 
district, but are more numerous on the bank of the Indus and 
in the south. Their chief tribes are the Chandias (Hisaldar 
Ghulam Haidar Khan, Safedposh, is the most important) ; 
the Gurmanis (among whom Mian Mahbub Ali, Zaildar and 
Honorary Magistrate, III class, and Mian Mushtaq Ahmad. 

Divisional Darbari, his cousin, are the leading men) ; the 

Gopangs (the chief of whom are Haji Jan Muhammad Khan 

and his son Kawab Khan, Zaildar]; the Jatois (among whom 

Khan Bahadur Rardar Kaure Kkari, who left the district board 

a large estate, will always be remembered ; his nephew Said 

Khan is now a big landowner, and there is also Xasir Khan 

Jatoi, Zaildar); the Lagharis (Mir Hazar Khan, Zaildar, has 

recently died at the age of about 100 years, and his son 

Muhammad Khan is now Zaildar) ; the Mastois and Drishaks 

(of whom Ali Muhammad Khan, Zaildar of Khanwah, is an 

important man). The Jaskanis and Laskrqnis in the Leiah Distinguished. 

Tahsil are important. The most noteworthy f airily is that of Families and 

the Jaskanis of Basti Shadu Khan. The history of the Individuals of 

Jaskani rulers of Leiah has been sketched in chapter I-B. , , 

The direct descendants of Fatteh Khan and of his giand.son gj^tf^shadu 

Muhammad Khan, who was the last independent Jaskani Khan; and 

chieftain, do not live in this tahsil. Two other branches 

have, however, descended from Dnrgai Khan, the second son 

of Bitoch Khan, the Blind. Durgai Khan left two sons, 

Shadu Khan and Hayat Khan. The descendants of the latter 
are still in existence in this tahsil, being settled at Khokbar 
Israi. The descendants of the former son are at Basti Shadu 
Khan, and the present head of this line is Atqullah Khan, 

Zaildar and the senior Divisional Darhnri of the District. 

His great-uncle Lnshkar Ali Khan served under Sir Herbrit 
Fdwardes during the Multan campaign, while his grand- 
father Muhammad Raza Khan served during the Mutiny as 
a iamadar of levies at Bannu. 

Anoiher interesting family connected with the Jaskani (H) Laskranis 
rale is to be found at the village of -Thok Hassan Khan; its of Jhok 
members are the descendants of Hassan Khan Laskrani, the Hassan Khan, 
ambitious wazir of Fatteh Khan who for a time supplanted 
his nominal master. 

The Rayyids are chiefly Bukharis and Gilanis. There Savyids. 
are other less-known divisions as the Hnssaini, Maududi and 
Shamsi. Historically, the best known is tbe Rayvid family 
of the Makhdum of Ritpur, who at present is Khan Rahib 
Makhdum Muhammad Ha^an, Provincial Darbari and 
Honorary Magistrate. T class, etc. ; and for sanctity that of 
Diwan Muhammad Ghaus. etc. funder the Court of 'Wards, 

Wultanb the keepers of the shrine of Alam Pir at Rhahr 
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•CHAPTER I, C. Sultan. Both these axe Bukhari Sayyids. The Kahiris in 

the Kot Adu Tahsil prefer to be Sayyids, and call themselves 

Population. Sdiait, but their claim is not generally admitted. They are 
very good cultivators, which gives a blow to their pretensions 
for the Sayyids here are more noted for rapacity than in- 
dustry. It should be mentioned here that the keepers of 
shrines, whether Sayyids, Koreshis or other tribes, are styled 
Makhdum. Shah Muhammad Shah, Sayyid of Shahpur 
village in the Leiah Tahsil, was the hereditaiy pir of large 
numbers of Biloches of the Dera Ghazi Khan District; his 
grandfather Muhammad Zaman Shah rendered conspicuous 
political services in the Bilochistan Agency. His ancestors 
used in former days to receive large allowances from the 
Amirs of Sindh. Shah Muhammad Shah has died leaving 
many sons, of whom the eldest is Mauj Darya Shah. Ghulam 
Haidar Shah, Zaildar of Alidalia, another Sayyid, is an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

Patham. The Pathans came to this district, as already described, 

at the end of the previous, and the beginning of the last, 
century. Their present representatives are of the Alezai, 
Babar, Tarin, Baddozai, Bamozai and Yusufzai tribes. The 
members of the family of Nawab Faujdar Khan, C.S.I., and 
Nawab Hassan Khan, C.S.I.. of the Alezai tribe, are jagir- 
clars and owners of Lalpur in the Muzaffargarh Tahsil, but 
they live at Dera Ismail Khan. The Babars. own most land. 
Their chief representatives are Nawabzada Muhammad 
Abdullah Khan, Honorary Magistrate, II class, and his 
brother Xawabzada Faiz Muhammad Khan, a Xaib-Tahsildar 
Two younger biothers are wards of the Collector, and one of 
them, Yasrullah Kha.n, is in the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, 
Lahore. The Tarins live in the Kot Adu Tahsil at 
Khuhawar. The only Tarin of note is K. Muhammad 
Saifullah Khan, Zaildar and Divisional Darbari. K. Muham- 
mad Asad Khan of Khokharwala, District Darbari, is an 
Alezai. 

The Popalzai Pathans of Docharkha came into this dis- 
trict from Kabul towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
The head of the family was Jahan Khan, one of the leading 
sirdars at the court of Ahmad Shah and Tainnir Shah ; one of 
his grandsons, Ghulam Rasul, married a daughter of Fatteh 
Khan .Tnskani. and settled at Docharkha in the Leiah Tahsil, 
which was gianted to him by her father. Nasar Khan, the 
brother of Ghulam Rasul, was a distinguished leader in the 
local wars during the Sikh rule ; later, he Served under 
Sir Herbert Edw^rdes in the Multan campaign, and also as a 
Risaldar during the Mutiny. He lived to a ripe age in the 
enjoyment of a Government pension of Rs. 1,440 per annum. 

A grandson of this fine old soldier, Ghulam Kadir Khan, 
is a retired Suh-Inspector of Police, and holds the lambardari 
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of the village. Kusar Khan's other brother, (J hul am Muham- CHAPTER I, C- 

mad Khan, has left numerous descendants, among them the 

late Kadir Dad Khan, who served as a Daftadar in the 15th. Population. 
(Javaliy m Afghanistan, and the late Khahq Dad Khan, who 
served as a Subadar in the 1st Biloch Regiment. Abdullah 
Khan, Lambardar, A urewaia, and haizullah Khan, Lambar- 
dar, Docharkha, now represent the family. 

The Koreshis, though numerically small, deserve notice Koreshi 
on account of their sanctity and present influence and wealth. Families. 

The Koreshi family which now owns land near Karim Dad 
Koreshi and Gujiai says that it received land from a king ot 
Delhi, and that its ancestors were counsellors and servants of 
the Dera Ghazi Khan and Baliuwalpur nawabs and of Diwaj 
Sawan Mai. There is nobody ol any real importance in the 
family now. A Koreshi family owns Thatta Koreshi and the 
neighbourhood on the bank of the Chenab between Muzafiar- 
garh and Khangarh, the principal men being Sheikh Kazi 
Karim Bahhsh, Sub-Registrar, Muzaffargarh, who has married 
the daughter of Mr. Justice Zufar Ali, retired; and his 
n«-phew, Aj . Muhammad Baklish, Zaildar, who has mairied 
the daughter ot Khan Bahadur Mirza Asghar Ali, Assistant 
Inspector-General ot (,'ivil Hospitals, Punjab. They own 
nr.icli land, aud art vv ell oft. There are also Q. Sheikh 
Ahmad. Ifistiict Darbari, soil of the late Khan Baliadim 
G. Ghuiam Muitaza, Extra Assistant t'ommissioner. Sheikh 
(rliuiaiJi Rasul. Deputy Superintendent ot Police, and 
M. Khuda Bakhsh, Zaildar of Sheikh Umar. 

Of the other Muhammadan tribes, the only ones worth Jhabels, 
mentioning are the Jhabels, Kihals, Mors and Kutanas. Kihals and 
The Jhabels came originally from Sindh; they cannot tell -' r ° rs - 
how long ago, hut it is remarkable that of all the tribes of 
the district they alone speak pure Sindhi. They are also 
addressed by the honorific title of Jam. They live mainly 
by fishing, gathering pabbans and making baskets, but many 
have taken to agriculture. They are reckoned good Muham- 
madans. The Kihals and Mors are said to be one tribe. In 
the north of the district they are called Mor, eat crocodiles and 
tortoises, and no Muhammadan will associate with them. In 
the south they do not eat these reptiles, and are considered 
good Muhammadans. Kihals and Mors live by fishing, but 
some have taken to agriculture. They, as well as the Jhabels. 
are fond of cultivating samuka. These tribes live separately 
in villages near the rivers. 

The Kutanas are said to be Chuhras converted to Islam. Kutanas. 

The derivation of the name Kutana is not known. In the 
vernacular it is spelt Kurtana and pronounced Kutana. They 
live by cutting reeds and grass, and by making thatched roofs, 
ropes, reed huts and other reed-work. 
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C. i >i the Hindus, the Aroras (called also Khars) are the 
most remarkable. They claim to have been Khshatris, who 
became outcastes during Pais Ham’s persecution ot the 
Hhshatris. The ancestors of the present Aroras fled to Kirat 
Prashtha. They are divided into three main tribes — 
Uttaradhi, Dakhana and Dahra. The Uttaradhis and 
Dakhanas say that they were so named because they fled from 
Pars Ham to the north and south, respectively. The origin 
of the name Dahra is not known. Each main tribe is divided 
into numerous sub-divisions the nomenclature of which defies 
classification. A few sub-divisions, such as the Mate and 
Goraware, are found in all the three main tribes. In Alipur 
the Malotrg are found only in the Dakhana and Dahra tribes, 
and the Sachdev are found only in the Uttaradhi tribes. The 
Kantror is found only in the Uttaradhi. In this district 
there are more sub-divisions of Dakhanas than of other tribes. 
The sub-divisions of each tribe intermarry, but the tribes do 
not intermarry. Uttaradhi Chaolas will not marry Dakhana 
Chaolas or Dahra Chaolas, and vice versa. Almost the whole 
of the trade, money-lending and banking is in the hands of 
these Aroras. They have no prejudice against any kind of 
work, and will sell vegetables or shoes, load donkeys and do 
other work which an orthodox Hindu would refuse. They 
own plenty of land now, and in some places they are regular 
agriculturists. Some individuals or families, such as the 
Karigpals of Gurmani and the Bajajes of Gujrat, are consider- 
able landowners. Chaudhri Amolak Ram, Bajaj, of Gujrat, 
was a zaildar, but resigned recentlv and has been succeeded by 
h is son Chaudhri Parma 'N’and. Chaudhri Parma Kand of 
Kawankot is also a zaildar. Chaudhri Balak Ram, Safed- 
posh, has recently died, leaving minor sons. Rai Sahib 
Piyare Lai of Rangpur is a leading advocate of Muzaffargarh. 
and president of the Municipal Committee, Muzaffargarh; and 
there are many others. These Aroras make very good zamin- 
dars. In correspondence and accounts they use a peculiar 
character called Kirakki. They have all the merit of thrift 
and industry, and are generally trusted by their Muhammadan 
neighbours. The earlier Muhammadan rulers seem to have 
behaved with toleration to them The Hindu revival, led by 
Rhamji, Lalji and Ranwal Shah, took place while the Ghazi 
Khans were rulers Latterly, however, they were very badly 
treated. Their system of banking, etc., is dealt with in 
chapter II. 


The Labanas settled here during the rule of the Sikhs, 
whose religion they still profess. Their chief occupation is 
rope-making. Some have become rich, and trade and lend 
money: a few have taken to agriculture, and make industrious 
cultivators. 
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The Brahmins are either Sarsuts or Pushkarnas. They CHAPTER I, O. 

are in a state of insignificance, socially as well as religiously. 

(generally ignorant, few have even knowledge enough to Population. 
perform a Brahmin's ritualistic duties. BrahminB. 

None of the other Hindu tribes calls for special notice, 
hut a few of the chief families may be noted — 

The family of Shamji Gosuius, resident in Leiah town. 

The head of the family was Udhe Bhan, Honorary Mag'L- 
trate, who died recently, and has been succeeded by his 
grandson, Gobind Lai, who is a lambardqr and saf'edposh. 

The late Rai Bahadur Tilok Chand, I.S.O., settled at 
Leiah during the last few years. The family belongs to 
Ahsanpur in the Hot Adu Tahsil. Undei the Sikh rule they 
had considerable influence in the Hot Sultqn, Leiah, Daira 
Bin Panah and Hot Adu Halms, Rai Lekhu Ram, grandfather 
of Tilok Chand. rising to the position of Diwan, which he 
held for some time under the Governor of Sanghar. Tilok 
Chand served Government for 36 years in various capacities 
from Naib-Tahsildar to acting Deputy Commissioner; he also 
served for many years as an honorary Magistrate, I class, and 
died recently, leaving sons in responsible Government ap- 
pointments. Lala Harkishan Lai, for some time a minister 
in the Punjab Government, belongs to Leiah. The late Diwan 
Tek Chand, I.C.S., Commissioner in the Punjab, belonged lo 
Sitpur. His son is Diwan Khem Chand, Bar.-at-Law, of the 
Model Town, Lahore, and the former’s brother is Rai Bahadur 
Diwan Khilanda Ram, Public Prosecutor, Multan. Other 
Hindus of this district are holding prominent positions in 
Government service. 


The rule of succession by a single heir in each generation primogeniture, 
has been declared under the Dement of Jagirs Act to apply to 
the jaflir of Nawab Rabnawaz Khan, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Muhammad Nawaz Khan and Muhammad Sarfaraz Khan in 
the village of Lalpura (vide Punjab Government notifications 
Nos. 81- A. to D., dated the 13th May 1904), all of whom have 
now died. The jagirs now stand in the names of Nawab 
Allahdad Khan, son of Rabnawaz Khan, Haq Nawaz Khan, 
son of Muhammad Sarfaraz Khan, and Ghulam Naqshband 
Khan, grandson of Muhammad Nawaz Khan. 

Table 16 in volume B gives figures relating to religion. Religion 
The distribution of the population, by religions, according to 
the census of 1921, is given below: — 


Hindus 


... 69,878 

Sikhs 


... 4,869 

Muhammadans 


... 493,369 

Christians 


356 

Jains 

Total 

6 

... 668,478 


» 
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CHAPTER I, C. This is principally a Muhammadan district, more than 

86 per cent, of the population following 1 the Muhammadan 

Population. religion. Most of them are Sunnis. A few of the Sayyids 
and members of other tribes connected with them, however, 
belong to the Shiah sect. 

The agricultural classes and the village menials are 
almost entirely Muhammadan, the Hindus and Sikhs belong- 
ing almost wholly to the mercantile classes, who, however, 
own much land. 


Hindus. 


Sanwal Shahis. 


The Hindus of the district, who are for the most part 
Aroras, and are commonly known as Kirars (a term which 
now, it seems, carries contempt, but not in this district), with- 
out regard to caste, worship the Krishna incarnation, or the 
liver, or both, and theii legends point to a revival of 
Hinduism having - taken place in these parts between three 
and lour bundled years ago by spiritual guides named 
Shamji and Lalji being sent from llindraban to bring back 
the Hindus who had begun to err and to worship at Muham- 
madan shrines. In Sambat 1600 tame Shamji from Bindra- 
ban. His guru gave him two idols and said: “ The Hindus 
of the western country of the Sindh are ignorant of their 
religion. They have no guru to guide them between good 
and bad. Ho to the west and teach the Hindus the cere- 
monies of their religion; make them your disciples { sevafc ). 
Your words will have speedy effect. Remain not in the 
pursuit of worldly affairs.’’ When Shamji reached the Sindh, 
he made two and a half disciples, r/-., two Khatris and half 
a Chandia Biloch He established a mnndar at Dera Ghazi 
Khan, and there are now mandars of Shamji at Dera Ismail 
Khan, Kot Sultan, Kot Adu and Multan. Lalji was a 
worshipper of Krishna, who sent him on an errand similar to 
Shamji s. He first declined to go. Krishna gave him an 
idol of himself and told him to start for the Indus, and that 
Lalji would know it was following by the tinkle of the 
jhanjars on the idol’s feet. When Lalji reached the country 
west of Dera Ghazi Khan, he stopped and looked round. The 
idol said : You have stopped; I am going no further . >r 

Lalji stopped and built a mnndar to Krishna by the name of 
Sri Gopinathji, which exists to this day. ‘ Other Lalji 
shrines are at Dera Ismail Khan called Sri Nagarji, and at 
Bahawalpur called Sri Girdharji. 


Another large body of sectaries are the Sanwal Shahis. 
In Sambat 1545 Guru Nanak took a journey into the Sindh 
country and found the Aroras ignorant of religion and without 
a guru. He appointed a guru to teach them. Sanwal Shah 
was the name of Nanak’s servant, and the gurus that followed 
were called Nanak Shahi. The gurus of the Sanwal Shah 
sect are called Sanwal Shah Potras. 
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The last sett of Aioi'as 
binder the name of Jindpir. 


are the worshippers of the river CHAPTER I, 
The Thakkar Aroras are the 


Worshippers. 


gurus of the river worshippers. 'This worship is most pre- Population. 
valent in the Alipur Tah.sil. On Sundays the river Bjver 
worshippers go to a neighbouring eanal or river to worship. 

They make a raft of reeds, place on it a chirayh made of 
flour, which they light and allow to float away. It is a 
remarkable thing that the spiritual guides of these four sects 
have quite forced the Brahmins into the shade. In influence, 
wealth and intelligence, the Shaniji Da, si Gosains, the Lalji 
Gosains, the Sanwal Shah Potras and the Thakkars are fdr 
superior to the local Brahmins, and receive much more 
respect. 


A new sect of Hinduism, called the Arya Samaj, has Arya Samaj. 
been established lately, and has drawn a number of followers, 
in towns particularly, out of the educated classes. The sect 
is Unitarian, and denounces all other sects of Hinduism and all 
the other religions. It is making headway in the district. 

The J ats, Biloches, Sayyids. Pathans and the miscel- Muhammadans, 
laneous tribes piofess to be Sunni Muhammadans. There are 
a few Shiahs, remnants ot the nine when the Kalhoras ruled 
in Ileia Ghazi Elian and Mankeia. The Sayyids and Pathans 
are the strictest 3!uhammadnns. Every person, however, hits 
a pir. Each person secures the intercession of his fir by an 
annual ottering called bubal, which the fir goes round and 
collects himself, or sends his deputies for. Besides this 
annual fee, the pirs sell charms and amulets to obtain every 
object, and to avert every calamity, that can be imagined. 

Pilgrimages to the shrines of saints are very common, and are 
made both as a religious duty and an amusement. Pirs and 
pilgrimages are the extravagances which are impoverishing 
the zamindars in Ibis poor district. Questions relating to 
marriage and divorce are governed absolutely by Muhammadan 
law, but in matters of succession to property the Shara has 
not influenced t lie custom of inheritance based upon agnatic 
relationship. The validity of the marriage of a woman to 
an agnate has, however, resulted in removing the disability 
of a married daughter to inherit in preference to distant 
bgnates male. 

The shrines of the district are very numerous, and the shrines, 
more important are frequented by pilgrims from Dera Ghazi 
Khan. Multan and Bahnwalnur. It will be sufficient to give 

an account of four of the most famous, and merely to name 
the others. 

At Iiaror is the shrine of Lai Isan. Tt is said that Karor j,aj 
Sultan Hassan came here from Arabia and converted the Isan. 
people to Islam — a karor of people being converted — and 
settled at Karor 14 generations before Lai Isan; hence the 
name “ Kot Karor.” Five generations later the saint 
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Daire. Din 
Pan alt. 
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C. Bahawal Haq was Lorn at Karor and went to Multan. Lai 
lean was born at Multan in the same family and came to 
Karor and there recited the surat vitizamm.il a karor of times ; 
at that time the Indus had drowned out half Karor, which 
used to extend below the old bank; the river then retreated 
six miles. He died at the beginning' of the year 1,000 Hijri. 
The shrine was built shortly afterwards by his descendants. 
His descendants are still in Multan, Haidarabad (Deccan), 
Dera Ismail Khan and Mianwali and at Karor itself. 
Mr. Thorburn, Deputy Commissioner, in 1882 took consider- 
able interest in the shrine, and, at his suggestion, a committee 
of four persons, descendants of Lai Isan, kept accounts, etc., 
but this seems to have been dropped now. Ghulam Safrwar 
Shah 1 and Jaman Shah are the present important members. 

A fair takes place on 14th Bhadon and lasts about ten 
days and some 50,000 people attend from all parts. It is a 
great place of pilgrimage. Descendants and disciples are 
buried in the courtyard, which contains the tomb of Ismail 
Khan, who founded Dera Ismail Khan. People from all 
round bring dead here, and the surrounding cemetery is 
immense. Lai Isan’s descendants are in four branches, and 
four lights are kept burning day and night in the shrine. 
When any descendant is about to die, his lamp bums with- 
out oil, and at his death goes out. Miracles in the form of 
sick persons recovering are reported to be common, and jinn* 
(devils) are cast out by Bhopas ! The District Board and 
Municipal Committee of Karor combine in making the fair a 
success, and games and sports, etc., are held. The shrine is 
referred to at the end of chapter I-B. 

In the town of the same name is the shrine of Din 
Panah. He was a Bukhari Sayyid who settled here more 
than three hundred years ago. He took up his abode in the 
house of Hussammat Suhagin, the wife of Akku, a Jat of 
the Makwal tribe. Mai Suhagin is said to have been a very 
ardent votary of the Kaba, and wanted a living relic, lal 
(son). Din Panah (a sage) went to Kaba , and was handed 
over to her ; and she was told that he would come to her when 
she got home. So it was; Din Panah is said to have come to 
Mai Suhagin as a baby crawling about on the bank of the 
Indus. With her husband’s permission, she began to suckle 
him and brought him up. W f hen he grew up, he gave away 
all Mussammat Suhagin’s property in charity; and, when the 
time of her daughter Mussammat Rabi’s marriage came, 
there was nothing left to give so Din Panah offered himself 
by way of dowry. Mussammat Rabi was married to a resident 
of Sanghar, where Din Panah went with her and lived 
the rest of his days. He is said to have been poisoned and 
died in A.H. 1012 on the west bank of the Indus, where he 
was buried. The date of his death is taken from the 
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epitaph Khur-ba-N iqab amadah by Abjad calculation. CHAPTER I a 
The Makwals of the east bank! tried to steal his coffin, but — — ’ 

were prevented. A feud broke out between the Makwals on PoTOMnoir, 

each bank of the Indus. At last Din Panah revealed himself 
in a dream to the brothers of Akku, and told them to make a 
coffin for the east bank of the Indus, and that his corpse 
would be found in its also, as well as on the west bank. Since 
then, there has been a shrine on each bank of the Indus. 

The tomb at Daira Din Panah is a fine, domed building 
covered with blue and white tiles. Through the influence of 
Pandit Hari K'ishan Haul, Deputy Commissioner, a great 
deal was done in the matter of cleaning, plastering and 
beautifying the inside. The Makwals descended from Mai 
Suhagin are still keepers of the shrine, and are called 
Khadims. The head of the family is commonly called 
Makhdum, instead of Khadim. The present bead of the 
family is Khan Bahadur Makhdum Ghulam Qasim, some time 
a member of the District Board and a Provincial Darb%ri, 
and does a great deal of public good by charity, etc. 

The offerings made are large, being estimated at Rs. 8,000 
a year. About Us. 2,000 a year are also collected by the 
Makhdum in visits to the murids (disciples). He also owns 
60 or 60 wells. At all times the tomb is a place of pilgrim- 
age for Hindus and Muhammadans, and is a favourite 
shrine at which to' cut off the jhand, or first liair, that grows 
on a child's head. No particular fairs are held, but during 
the months of Hat and Bhadra people come to the shrine in 
• large numbers from different parts of the district and from 
Bhakkar, Dera Ismail Khan, Jhang and Montgomery. Th* 
number of pilgrims is not so large in the other months. 

Women come to the shrine to have jinns (evil spirits) cast out. 

Daira Din Panah forms a refuge for an objectionable 
set of beggars. Any rascal who is discontented at home, or 
prefers begging to work, wraps a brown pogri round his 
head, and, calling himself Shah da fakir, considers himself 
entitled, under the authority of a traditional saying of Din 
Panah, to beg within 12 hoses of Daira Din Panah. He 
requires no permission from the keeper of the shrine, but 
makes raids on the neighbourhood on bis own account. Some 
of the fakirs get a thread from the shrine as a token of author- 
ity. These Shah da fakirs travel about with bullocks and 
donkeys on which they load what they can get. They are 
disliked by the people, and have become a nuisance. 

Din Panah built the tomb of Mai Suhagin during her 
lifetime. It stands near a customs house, now the district 
board rest-house. Mai Suhagin’s husband, Akku, began 
to distrust Din Panah when he squandered all his money. 

Din Panah is then said to have shown him a miracle. He 

g2 
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- took up a corner of tlie carpet and allowed Akku two streams — 

CHAP TER , • QIle 0 £ g. () l ( [ au( | another of silver — flowing, and asked him to 

PortTLATiON. take as much as he wanted. This restored Akku’s faith. 

Akbar is said to have come during- Din Panah’s time as a 
sanyasi. and desired to become a murid by offering a lock of 
his hair. Din Panah, however, refused to admit him to his 
discipleship. There is a huge bowl called In slit a lying in the 
shrine which a camel called Melu used to carry about his 
neck in Din Panah’s time and collect grain in it, going about 
from house to house. He thus supplied the kitchen with 
the grain requisite for keeping up the langar. The bowl, 
which can take 8 maupds of grain, is now used as a measure 
by those who offer to fill it in, the event of the fulfilment of 
their desires. The camel was buried 1 J miles from the shrine 
in the village of Tibba, and his tomb still exists there. The 
shrine was built by one Minn Haran, a jatt (camel-driver), 
who is said to have got as much money out of his camel 
saddle (palan) every evening as he wanted. A peculiar state of 
affairs is said to exist in the family of the heads of the 
institution. From 13 generations each line has had two 
brothers. The elder brother has no sons, the younger has 
two. One of the hoys becomes Makhdum. There are always 
two daughters in the family. They are not married outside 
the family. If it is possible to marry them to the sons of 
the other brother, well and good; otherwise they remain 
spinsters. The elder sister always dies after she comes of 
age, and the younger is entrusted with the charge of the 
laur/tir. The present Makhdum, however, appears to he an , 
exception as be has got three sons, and his younger brother, 
who is dead, has left a daughter. She has married the 
eldest son. The second has married into the family of 
M. Fatteh Muhammad Khar, unci the third son is unmarried 
and a minor. 

Three miles south of Muzaffargarh in the village of 
Daud Jahaniah. Hampur is the shrine of Daud Jahaniah, called by the vulgar 
Dhudlm Jahaniah, or simply Dliudhu. It was founded by 
Sheikh Allahabad Koreshi, who came from Arabia, and, 
having acquired sanctity in the service of Makhdum 
Jahaniah Jahan Gaslit, settled at Rampur. His descendants 
are Makhdums of the shrine. They qre now Metla Jats. They 
say tliev betaine Mef!a> fiom Koreshis because so many 
Metlas live in iiie neighbourhood. Additions were 
made to the tomb by An wall Muzaffar Khan, and it was 
repaired .by Diwan Sawan Sal. The shrine is largely 
frequented by Hindus and Muhammadans. A metalled road 
has been built connecting the shrine with the Muzaffargarh- 
Alipur road. A fair is held there every Thursday, and in 
f'hpfr and Savnv .the assemblies are very large. A common 
vow at this shrine is called nttn ghafta, literally “ flour and 
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sheep. ’’ When the* object, of the vow has been obtained, the 
devotee and his family repair to the shrine, taking 1 a sheep 
and a maund, or 20 seers, of flour; the head, skin and 
'boulder- of the slieep they give to the Makhdmn with 5 pice 

annas); the rest is cooked, and the flour is made into 
biead and distributed to the poor. The offerings at this 
shrine were for a considerable time farmed to a Hindu. 
Baths of hot and cold sand are prepared for lepers by the 
attendants of the shrine. Such baths are called rangin, the 
literal meaning of which is, the vessel in which dyers dye 
cloth. Makhdum ft hula m Mustafa is the present Makhdum 
of Daud Jahaniah. 

.A t the town of Shahr Sultan is the shrine of Alam Pir. 
Ti was founded by Sheikh Alam-ud-Din, alias Alam Pir, a 
Bukhari Sayyid descended from the Makhdums of TJch in 
Bahawalpur. In A.H. 1167 Shahr Sultan was carried away 
by the river. The shrine and the town were rebuilt at a 
distame of two miles from the old site, and remain to this 
day. This shrine is remarkable for the frenzy which attacks 
persons, especially women, who resort to it. Tn the month 
of Chetr a +air is held here on Thursdays and Fridays to which 
about b.Oftfl persons come from Dera frhnzi Khan, Bahawalpur, 
Multan and this, district. As the women, most of whom are 
in lachairtis on camels, or riding on horses and bullocks, get 
near Shahr Sultan, they seem to take leave of their senses, 
and begin to sway the body violently from the waist upwards. 
Their hair gets loose. They screech, and look like so many 
bacchanals. Tn their excitement manv fall off their camels. 
The soil of Shahr Sultan is sandy, and they come to no harm. 
Mr. O’B rien wrote ns follows : “ T saw a man, his wife and 
baby feme within sight of Shuln Sultan at fair-time. The 
“ woman and baby were riding on a bullock which the 
" ln>“band was leading. The woman suddenly slipped off the 
bullock, put the baby into her husband’s arms and started 
“ screaming at the top of her voice across the plain that. 

“ lay between them and Shahr Sultan, leaving the poor man 
“ standing on the road with the ha by and bullock. This 
frenzy, which even attacks women at home as fair-time 
“ draws near, is believed to be caused by the woman being 
“ possessed by a jinn, and the term used for a woman so 
“ possessed i« jinn Jth<rlan, to play jinn. After having seen 
“ the performance, one may he pardoned for translating jinn 
" Jeherfan, playing the devil.” Within the fair “ playing fhe 
devil ” and easting him out goes on in a regulated manner. 
Tn the house of the Makhdum of the shrine and in the house 
of the other Savyids of the Makhdum’s family women of the 
11 riper class have their attacks of jinn, and have them east out 
f n the accompaniment of a nil nisi woman playing on a drum 
sud singing. For ordinary people fnm -ites are chosen over 
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O. each of which a khalifa, or deputy of the 'Makhdum, presides. 
The possessed women pay him a pice or a fowl, take their 
seats and begin to sway their bodies backwards and forwards, 
graduallj - increasing - in violence. The excitement is kept up 
by a drum being played. The khalifa goes' round, lashes the 
women with a whip and pours scented oil on them. As each 
woman gets weary, the khalifa pronounces some wordis, 
sprinkles a little water over her and gives her a drink. The 
jinn is cast out. The woman becomes quiet, and is dragged 
away in an exhausted state by her friends. It is hard to 
imagine a more thoroughly repulsive exhibition. It is 
difficult to say how much of these attacks is assumed, and 
how much i n voluntary. The assaults of jinns at home may 
certainly be set- down as affected, the object being to make 
the husband take the wufe to the fair. The frenzy on coining 
near the shrine seems involuntary. The paying of the 
khalifa's fee is as deliberate an act a.9 taking a railw'ay ticket, 
but. when a woman takes her seat with the swaying - crowd, she 
certainly loses all control over herself. 

The other shrines of' note are Bagga Sher, hteially 
“ white tiger,” in the village of Ehanpur, six miles north 
of Muzaft'argarh ; it is so named because a white tiger defend- 
ed the saint’s cows from thieves. The shrine of Miran Hayai 
is in the village of Panj (xiruin, seven miles south of 
Muzaft'argarh ; there is a stone figure of a camel on which 
the saint used to ride, and there is a forest of date trees near 
the shrine the branches of which are said to be like cobras; 
a branch kept in a house will drive away cobras. He was a 
nephew of the celebrated Ghaus-ul-Azam. His fair is held 
in Ramzan. The shrine of Dedha Lai in the village of 
Harpallo is a fine, domed building which it wbs at one time 
intended to protect; this shrine, Bagga Slier and Sheikh 
Laddhu are efficacious for cattle to visit during - an epidemic. 
The shrine of Musan Shall in Jalwgla Pir Amir has no 
remarkable buildings. In the Kot Adu Tahsil are the shrines 
of Xur Shah in the village of Talai Nur Shah, of Sheikh 
Pallia and Haji Ishak, which have a certain local reputation. 
In .Wipin' there are no shrines worth mention, except Alam 
Pir. which has been already described. The favourite time 
for pilgrimages in f'hctr, i.r., from the middle of March to 
The middle of April, and Sairihi, i.r., from the middle of 
•Tuly to the middle of August. Saw an is chosen because it 
is the date-picking month. Along every road dates are being 
gathered, dried and taken away for sale. The pickers are 
allowed to give a handful to each passer-by. Thus pilgrims 
in Sawan are almost freed from the necessity of taking pro- 
visions with them, ('heir, the month before the harvest, 
appears to have been chosen for pilgrimages as a sort of 
holiday preparatory to the hard work of the season. 
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1 u the Thai, far from any shrine, and on the roads lead- OHAPTRR I, O. 
ing to the noted shrines, may be seen occasional thorn trees Population 
covered with rags, similar to those near holy wells in Ireland, j jr) . pjr 
These are called the lingri pirs, or rag saints. “ To account the g Rag 'skint, 
for their existence far from any shrine, it is said that they 
satisfied the want of women for a place of pilgrimage, and 
on the roads leading to shrines the rags are said to be placed 
as evidence that the vow has been performed. Pilgrims 
also tie knots in the grass of the roadside leading to a shrine, 
and a common form of making a vow is “ If you grant me 
ray desire (ted-i gandh badhesan), I will tie a knot to you,” 
that is, “I will visit your shrine.” 

It would be difficult to find a more superstitious people Superstitions, 
in the world than the illiterate residents of this district. 

They are firm believers in jinns and the evil eye — 

Sap da khada barhdae , 

Xazar ila khada mthin haehdar. 

The snake lntten escapes, 

He that is affected by the evil eye escapes not. 

The jinns appear to be a simple lot, and are easily 
outwitted or diverted. A ring drawn in the dust, round a 
iieap of corn or a person, will keep them away. The knives 
which brides and bridegrooms wear are intended to keep jinns 
off. In consequence of this credulousness, Sayyids, Koreshis, 
the keepers of shrines and any impostors who can inspire 
confidence derive a gieat trade m selling amulets { rakliri . 
chapri and phull). Among other amulets may be mentioned 
mandhani da phull, the charm of the churn-dasher. This 
has the effect of attracting all the butter in the churns of 
the neighbours into that of the possessor of the charm. 
liilani da phull is a charm to win the heart of a woman, 
and so on. The price paid for an amulet is called mokh. 

It would be hopeless to attempt to note all the superstitions, 
but oue may be mentioned. If an enemy gets any of the 
chikun, which is rubbed on brides to increase their beauty, 
and burns it, he will cause disunion between the newly- 
married pair. The people, Hindus and Muhammadans, are 
thorough fatalists. They never personally commit lb efts or 
niunlera, or bring suits without foundation, but say it is that 
unpleasant power, their nasib, which caused all the trouble 1 
They are firm believers in omens. The distinction between 
good and bad omens under different circumstances is bewilder- 
ing. One omen is under all circumstances good, that is, to 
put up a blue jay; and, strange to say, to meet a mullan, a 
Brahmin, a fakir or a beggar is always a bad omen. 
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C. There is an Anglican church (St. Mary’s) al Muzafiar- 
garh. The Chaplain of Multan pays a visit to the place 
occasionally. The Church Missionary Society's Chaplain at 
Multan also visits. The church is also used by the Indian 
Christians who belong to that mission. The church and 
cemetery are in the care of the Deputy Commissioner. Theie 
are few Indian Christians in the district. 

The character of the people was very appropriately de- 
scribed by Hie late Mr. O’Brien a, follows: — 

“ The account given of their superstitions will not have 
“ given a very hig-h opinion of the character of the people, 
“ but they have many good points. They are very hospitable. 
“ ‘ Not even an enemy should go away when the baking- 
“ plate is put on the fire,’ says a proverb. They are ready 
“ to render help to one unothm. It a man"' liou-e is swept 
“ away by :i flood, the whole village will help him to save 
“ his propei ly. If his cattle are stolen, he has no difficulty 
“ in getting .seveial parties of men to follow' the thieves. At 
“ ploughing- and sowing-time they are ready in bringing 
“ their bullocks and ploughs to help. They are very docile, 

“ and only require kindness and firmness to be easily managed. 

“ At the same time, when an order is distasteful, though it 
“ meets no open opposition, but often ready assent, yet it is 
“ liable to be frustrated by stolid, indirect resistance. There 
“ never was a people find belter understood the ‘ I go, sii , 

“ and wen! net ‘ hind of disobedient e. Morally is very low. 

The common peonb- will -.leal anything they can. They 
“ are so mendacious that the pleasme of associating with 
“ them is spoilt by the ever-present knowledge that you may 
“ be taken in. Sexual immorality is universal. They aio 
“ not a cheerful people. In conversation they seem to 
‘‘ remember nothing but droughts, failures of canals, blights, 

“ deaths of cattle and every possible misfortune that can 
“ befall a farmer. They are absolutely wanting in any public 
“ spirit. T have heard a tahsildar, as the worst punishment 
“ he could inflict on a recalcitrant zamindar, threaten to get 
” him appointed on the district committee.” 

The h ospitality, docility, low morals and mendacity are 
the important characteristics, and cattle-lifting is practised 
as a sporting and adventurous pursuit. As regards the dis- 
regard for truth, a zaildgr, w r ell known for his general truth- 
fulness, said that in one way it w'as correct to call the people 
liars, and in another way it was not. He said that, in all 
important matters where it was necessary to make a state- 
ment to officials, a council was always held at home, and the 
line of action decided upon. Each of those present decided 
what he would say, and all said dun khrr (Invoked blessings), 
or swore on the Tfuran to b«> faithful to the undertaking. 
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When thcefore a man vent to an ofiicer anil told him a CHAPTER I, jC. 

barefaced lie even on oath, and he owned that he was not an p 

exception, he was only diseliaiging a self-imposed obligation, ulation. 

and the people considered him a truthful man; while, on 

the other hand, if he told the truth, he would be breaking 

the oath taken at home, and be adjudged a false man. But 

this is not peculiar to the people of the district. Successive 

floods, droughts, lailiue of crops and, more than anything, 

debt, all resulting in poverty, is responsible for what might 

be described as flip demoralization of the people. This is 

referred in again at the end of chapter II-A. The people 

arc* gene: ally very diiiy, and bathe infrequently. They are 

soliei . 

Mr. (now Sir Malcolm) Hailey's excellent description of Conditions of 
life in the Thai is worth quoting in full — . e m t e 

Less strictly pastoral than the inhabitants of. the 
“ Minnwali Thai to the north, the well-owners of the Leiah 
Thai Kalaii are only half-agricultural for they keep large 
“ numbeis nt .-to< k not only to provide the all-necessaiy 
“ manure, but ys a means ot subsistence. 

“ The inhabitants of the Jandi Thai are for the most 
“ part agricultural, hut the necessity for obtaining manure 
“ obliges them 0L0 to maintain a number of stock. 

“The prevailing note among the Thai people is their Prevailing 
“ poverty — a poverty not only of resources, but also of poverty 
“enterprise and intelligence. A continual struggle with 
“ Nature in her most niggard and capricious mood leaves 
“ them too exhausted for any other effort. They will not 
“.enlist nor lake anv kind of' service, and admit their lack 
“ of entei pi L* i tli ilia c xcu-v Ihct they are ‘ camel-hearted.’ 

“ There is indeed mucl) tiuth in the comparison for they 
“ have to undertake an immense amount of the dullest kind 
“ of labour on the pooiest of diet* and for the meanest of 
“ rewards. The Thai well-owner displays an industry far 
“ greater than his neighbour in the Knchhi, but the cost id 
“ his oxen, the scantiness of the rainfall and the severity of 
“ the climate ensure him far poorer results. 

“ He eafs but little wheat or barley; for part of the year Pood. 

“ he and his family live on turnips and melons, and for 
“ the resi the supply of grain is eked nut Ly the wild fruits 
“ of the ini, the jand and the her. 

“ The shepherd and the camel-grazier ask and enjoy 
“ still less; they live almost entirely on the milk of their 
“ sheep, goats and camels, aided by such grain as they can 
“ earn by work at harvest-time in the Knrhhi. 

“ They eat a good deal of meat, however, for. besides 
“ the food afforded by an institution resembling a mutton 
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“ cluh, they never Hesitate to use the knife on an animal 
“ dying of disease, be it bullock, goat or even — horresco 
“ referens — camel. 

‘‘ Arduous as the lives of these people must be, the 
“ poverty of the Thai carries some compensation in the 
“ health enjoyed by its inhabitants, and the age of their 
“ men and the strength of their women are a byword in 
" the district. Indeed it is the poverty of poor living only 
" for there is never any actual famine, and in the worst of 
" times temporary migration is no real hardship to a half- 
“ nomadic people. But they always hark back to the Thai 
" for their primitive instincts are not yet trained to a 
“ civilization which is embellished by the tahsil chaprasi 
** and the munsiff’s court. 

" As for morality, they have a reputation above that of 
“ their neighbours, and the Thai is distinguished above the 
" other Bars by the Punjabi proverb, Sindh sadikan da, 
“ Chenab choran da, Ravi marlciton da. Perhaps their 
" abstinence from theft is due to accident Tather than choice 
" for the sandy soil of the Thai points the tracks of the 
" larger animals with a definiteness that makes theft un- 
” profitable. It is certain, however, that their moral sense 
" stops short at sheep and goats, which they look on in 
" much the same light as the English farmer would regard 
" hie neighbour’s partridges — fair game if thev come his 
"way!” 

The people of the district are generally of middling 
height, about 5 feet 6 inches (there are very few men over 
6 feet high), and are characterized bv a dark-brown com- 
plexion, blackish-brown eyes, a thick and flat nose and 
coarse features. The body is generally well built, the 
chest and arms are proportionately well developed, but the 
calf muscles are not. 

The inhabitants of the Thai have a better physique 
than people living in canal-irrigated tracts, and are supposed 
to live longer. This is evidently due to the drier and 
healthier atmosphere thev live in. The inhabitants of the 
Rangpur >Sub-Tahsil adjoining the Jhang District have 
just as good, if not a Vetter, physioue than the Thai, and 
are better looking, being taller and having somewhat sharp 
features, with an eagle nose. 

Tattooing is done bv some Hindu women of the district. 
Men do not go in for it, nor do the Muhammadans like it. 
Tattooing is done merely for the sake of beauty. The marks 
are found on the forehead, ohpeks, lips, shoulders, arms, wrists 
and hack of hands and feet. Thev are circular, and irregular- 
ly made. Generally, one sees a number of dots in a line or in 
a cluster. The operation is made when the girl is between 
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7 and 10. Some other girl performs the operation with a com- 
mon needle, picking holes so as to make the desired figure. 
Antimony and butter are then mixed up, and the parts 
operated upon are anointed with the mixture. The skin heals 
up in about a week, and there are no evil results. 


Table 17 in volume B gives details of occupations regis- 
tered at the last census. The more important figuies are noted 
below : — * 




Actual Workers . 

Defendahts. 

No. in 
r «nsua 
Report. 

Occupation. 

Males. 

Females. 

Both Sexes. 

1 

Pasture and agriculture . . 

114,797 

2,629 

244,720 

2 

Fishing ami hunting 

550 

8 

675 

6 

Ti xtiles 

5,073 

2,174 

9,382 

8 

Wood 

4,123 

129 

8,544 

to 

Ceramics 

3,038 

41 

6.23T 

13 

Industries of dress and fcho 
toilet. 

8,458 

198 

17,848 

21 

Transport by road 

4,757 

10 

9,099 

20 

Trade in piece goods, etc. 

3,192 

465 

7.644 

40 

Trade of other sorts 

9,291 ! 

j 

98 

20,455 

40 

Religion 

1,339 

68 

3,283 

52 

Domestic service 

2,101 

86 

3,092 

53 

General terms which do not 
indicate a definite occupa- 
tion. 

9,442 

1,142 

18,622 

54 

Beggars, etc. . . 

8,185 

i 

1,098 

9,525 


This is an entirely agricultural district. The proportion 
of landowning and cultivating classes is very large. Xext 
in importance come agricultural, general and domestic 
labourers, giaziei> and artisans connected with agriculture. 
Weaving and other pursuits relating to the manufacture of 
cotton goods constitute the most important industrj in tne 
district The large number of persons depending on religion, 
vi ; pirs, mullans, Brahmins, and the still larger proportion 
of beggars, is a noticeable feature, and are responsible for 
much of the poverty of the ignorant people, who are supersti- 
tious, etc., and have to i. : • >• t- e-. ape the con- 

sequences threatened. 


CHAPTER I, 0 
Popttlatioh. 


Occupations. 
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'■ The larger zamindars, with a few exceptions, lead a more 
or less lazy life, much of which is- spent, lying- down and being 
massaged by servants, eV. An occasional visit to the fields or 
wells in the morning finishes the arduous part of their duty. 
The time between breakfast and dinner is usually spent in 
chatting (mostly with menial servants!, lying down or playing 
some indoor game like chess. The ordinary zamindar has his 
day very full. TVhere lie lias a well, he has to keep up during 
part of the night if his turn of irrigalion comes by night. 
Otherwise he gets up early in the morning about 4 o’clock 
in the summer and 5 or 6 in the winter, and begins to plough 
his fields or attend to the agi icultunil woi k of the season. 
The breakfast is taken out to the fields by the wife abom 0 or 
If) o’clock : and, when he lias done some work after breakfast 
he lets bis bullocks loose or ties them up. as may be neoes-nrv, 
and takes a little rest at midday, usually having a siesta under 
the -bad" of +l-“ nearest tiee. As w.on in the afternoon as it 
is cool enough to start work, he is up and doing again. TTe 
returns home in the evening, generally with a bundle of grass 
for the cattle, has his evening meal and goes to sleep. 
During harvest-time the peasant has a very busy time of it. 
Harvesting opeiations start early in the morning, and nil avail- 
able bands in the house go out to assist thp cultivator. Wi +I ' 
the exception of a short rest at midday, work goes on ft on 
morning till evening. T'm ordinary zamindar has no die - -, 
o'- other indoor game Snare time is spent in chatting and 
smoking. 

The peas mt women h;ue an chi.i!!'-. if' not a tnoie. 
laborious routine to attend to. They get up long before sun- 
rise. grind corn for the day’s use and churn milk before 
sunrise. The row has then to be milked, water has to be 
brought from ‘be well, canal or creek and then the breakfast 
has to be cooked. The wife then take- the fir d out to her 
husband in the fields. On her leluTii. she attends to mis- 
eellanenus household duties, such as spinning cotton thread, 
ginning cotton, sewing, mending clothes and looking after the 
children. Til the afternoon she again grinds corn for the 
evening unless there is enough flour left out of the morning s 
supply, fetches more water and cooks the evening meal. At 
harvest-time the peasant women also go out to the fields and 
hplp in sickling the crons. The ordinary Arora opens his shop 
in the morning after a wash, and sits there the whole day long 
or till after sunset, having his breakgast brought there, or 
going home for breakfast for a short while. 

The day and night are divided into eight pahais of three 
hours each, hut there are no means for the exact indication 
of the commencement and termination of each pahar. The 
Persian-wheel.s on wells are worked by pahnrs. each cosharer 
having the exclusive use of the well for so many pflhars eieiw 
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day. Tlie zau iindurs go by the sun during’ the day, and try CHAPTER I, <V 

the moon or stars during the night. The division is good 

enough for all practical purposes, hut cannot of course be Population. 
exact. The names for the different times of the day are — 

Sarghivtla .. .. Early morning — about 8 <>r 4 

a.m. when the early meal is 
taken during the fasts in 
Ramzan. 

Dhammirrla-Nama.ivela .. Dawn — time of morning prayer 

just before sunrise. 

Fa-.ir .. . . Morning — after sunrise. 

Botivcla .. .. About R* \.m. — breakfast-time. 

Dupahar . . . . Midday. 

Peshi . . . . Early afternoon — 2 to 8 p.m. 

Digar . . . . Late afternoon — an hour or so 

before sunset. 

Dinh Lattha .. .. [Sunset. 

Nimashan .. .. dust after sunset — twilight. 

Khaopio . . . . Dinner-time — about S p.m. 

Kuftan . . . . Time to go to bed — about, 

10 P.M. 

Addhi rat . . . . Midnight. 


Nikki Peshi and Dhalli Peshi and Nikki Digar and Dhalli 
Digar are terms used to signify further sub-divisions of the 
afternoon. 

The people usually eat two meals a day: one before noon, Food, 
generally at about 10 o’clock (called rotivela), and the other 
directly' after sunset. An early meal is also sometimes taken 
soon after sunrise, and called niran (meaning taken on an 
empty s.omach) ; or hanjhal (the heart sustainer) ; and another 
light meal in the afternoon (called pichhain). The staple 
food-grain is joicar or hajra in the winter, and wheat in the 
summer. Rice is grown largely, but is .not favoured as a 
sustaining food, and is generally exported. It is eaten only 
when the peasant has rice in hand and cannot afford to pur- 
chase more expensive food-grains. In that case unhusked 
rice is ground into flour and made into cakes. In the summer 
the poorer people content themselves with barley, instead or 
wheat and those who cannot even afford barley' vill eat gram 
or peas or other cheap grain, and sometimes in years of 
scarcity men in the Thai eat the Bhijkal seed (Asphodel,,* 
tishilosvs). In every case the food-gram is ground into flour, 
and rotis (cakes) are made thereof and eaten with dal (pulses), 
vegetables (if procurable), sugar, salt or lasst (whey). oo 
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/tmPTEfl I C P eo P^ e eat r <>ti without any accompaniment. Meat is 

’ ’ rarely eaten, except on festivals, or when an animal is killed 

PoTOiAtioN. to save it from dying a natural death, or of disease. Fish and 
game are largely eaten. Dates form the staple food of the poor 
for months, and are much eaten by others during the season 
with or without roti. Ber (fruit of Zizyphug jujuba) is a 
favourite additional food, and lily stems (bhe or pabban) are 
largely eaten in the central tracts of Muzaffargarh and Alipur. 
Lassi (whey) is a favourite drink of the agriculturist at the day 
meal, and milk is taken at night if it can be spared, but it is 
generally required for making whey in the morning. Butter 
is eaten with the roti as a luxury, or is put into dal or vege- 
tables during the cooking. As a rule, the women cook the food 
and the whole family messes together. In well-to-do families 
where purdah is observed the men usually mess separately 
from the women. 

The ordinary clothing of an agriculturist consist* of a 

^ re "*' plain turban, a scarf chaddar of cotton cloth worn on the upper 

part of his body and a loin-cloth which is fastened round the 
waist the folds of which hang down like a petticoat. Whan 
active exertion is required, the folds are collected, passed be- 
tween the legs and tucked into the waist at the back. This 
is called manjhla, tahmat or dedha. A pair of shoes com- 
pletes the working-day dress of the -Tat. Shoes are described 
as ghetlidar if the upper leather be in one piece, or hannedar 
if it be in two pieces. The richer classes and the ordinary 
peasant on state occasions, instead of the working dress above 
described, wear a peaked cap (topi), with a coloured turban 
wound over it. A dupatta of English cloth takes the place of 
the common chaddar, and a silk lungi or hhes is added either as 
a scarf or wrapped round the waiBt; a chola , which is like a 
waistcoat with sleeves and skirts, ic worn, and, in the place 
of the manjhla, drawers made very full and baggy are worn ; 
these are called shahcar, or, if cut straight to the leg and 
tight, suthan. On the banks of the Indus and in the south of 
the district the long smock peculiar to the Biloch is often seen 
on both men and women. Peasant women wear a scarf called 
bhochan; it is called by different names according to ice 
colours ; a bodice called choli, that looks as if it were made 
of patch-work; it is, however, a work of art, and each piece 
has its well-known name ; a petticoat or drawers are also worn 
—sometimes both are worn at the same tim#. In parts, 
especially in the north-east of the district near Rangpur, 
instead of a petticoat or drawers, the women wear a manjhla 
like the men. A pair of heelless shoes completes a Jatni’s 
dress. Ornaments worn differ according to the wealth of the 
wearer. The following are always worn, except by the very 
poorest women: — 

Kangan, or bracelet ; valian, or earrings ; and chura, or 
bracelet. 
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To be said to have the “ ears of a cat,” i.e., without CHAPTER I, Cl. 
earrings, is a reproach hard to be borne by the ladies of the — 

district. Women wear their hair in three ways, according Pophtatiob. 
to their time of life. While they are small girls, the front 
hair is cut straight across the forehead, and the back hair i« 
allowed to hang loose; the hair in this stage is called chhutte. 

As a girl grows up, her hair is plaited on each side of the 
forehead; these plaits are called mendhinn; and the unplaiting 
of them is a solemn ceremony which takes place at marriage. 

After marriage the front hair hangs loose, and the back hair 
is plaited into a tail; the front hair _is called dhari, and tha 
plait gut. 

The ordinary dress of the Aroras is a topi (cap) on the 
head, a chain (sleeved jacket) and a dhoti (cloth, usually 
homespun, tied round the waist and hanging down to the 
knees, with the ends passed between the legs and fastened at 
rbe back). The Hindu women wear a bhochan, choli or kurta 
(jacket), and a manjhla or a ghaghra (petticoat). Foreign 
cloth is in common use, and coats are also worn. 

The rural population is lodged in houses of three kinds.* Dwelling* and 
j'aeh has its peculiar name. Kothn, a house with mud or * urnitnre. 
brick walls and a flat roof; snhl , a house with mud or grass 
walls and a thatched roof; ghcrim, an arched hut of grass. 

Ghariras are most used in the inundated parts of the district. 

The wealthier agriculturists own a man, i.e., masonry house 
of one or two storeys, and some have in the neighbourhood 
of their dwelling-house a courtyard with sheds, which answers 
the purpose of a guest-house and a place for meeting to trans- 
act business. Such a courtyard is called a visakh. The fol- 
lowing description applies to rusric homesteads. The dwel- 
ling-house is a sahl. In front of it is a small courtyard 
partly or entirely enclosed with a mud wall or a fence. 

Within this, from a tree or from posts, hangs the baby’s 
cradle ( pinghura ) made of wood, reeds or a blanket slung 
hammockwdse, and in the corner stands a branch of a tree 
the thick end of. which is fixed in the ground and the smaller 
branches of which are cut down to stumps. The thick part is 
used to tie the churning apparatus when churning is going 
on, and the milk vessels, after being cleaned, are hung on the 
stumps of the branches to dry and air. This is called a 
nahila. Outside the courtyard is a larger enclosure in which 
cattle are tied, and a few stacks of fodder stand. Attached 
to the house, or at a little distance from it. is a cattle-shed 
called bhana or dhuinh, where the cattle are housed during 
the winter. Inside the dwelling-house, which consists of a 
single room, is a large wooden platform, manhin, on which 
a mat of reeds is spread. On one corner of tne manhin ar* 
various baskets holding cotton in various stages of prepar- 


See chapter II-C also. 
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C. ation for spinning. In a trank or basket are the best clothes 
of tlie family. There are also two trays called patrol a, one of 
which contains the small articles for women's use: looking- 
glass, tooth-stick, comb, needles and 1 bread which a bride 
receives from her mother, and which are called snnjha; the 
other contains the ornament-* in daily u-e. At the other 
end of the manhin are ihe family bed-clothes, and there ( he 
father, mother and children sleep at nirl’i. Grown-up sons 
and daughters are accommodated on t hin-pai\. Tender the 
manhin are kept the store of new earthenware vessels belong- 
ing 1 lo the house, the .oho rat. or hand-’>'i!], and the mortar for 
husking called chaff'll and pestle nwhla. At the other end 
of the room is the fireplace at which meals are cooked, and 
near it two baskets, the larger of wh,cli contains the cooking 
vessels and dishes in daily use. and the smaller the family 
store of spices. Xear the walls are two or (hiee earthen 
cylinders for holding grain, clothes and odds and ends. The 
spinning-wheel, spindle (»«/'. winnuwing-b.isket sieve, the 
iron stand for pots when cooking and the cotton gin are hung 
on pegs driven into the wall-. Fmm the roof hang one or 
two strings of cord for keeping r/hi or cold food safe from 
ants and cats. A net of large meshes, called a i van (jar, is 
also hung from the roof, which holds clothes find blankets, 
and. if the family owns a Karan, if is kept in the tiaiiorc. V 
spare char pa i or two completes the funiture. Outside the 
house are one or more high platforms called manhan ('Hindu- 
stani machan ). On these the family sleeps in the hot weather 
to he out of the way of mosquitoes. In the flooded parts of 
the district the manhann are from 10 to 12 feet high, and in. 
heavy floods the people are compelled to spend day and night- 
on the top for weeks together. 


Death Cere- At the moment of death among the Muhammadans alms 

monies. are given to the poor. The corpse is washed by the mullan if 

the deceased was a 1 man, and hv the mullan’s wife or by 
female relations if the deceased was a woman. The corpse is 
dressed in grave-clothes railed kafan. is placed upon a charped. 
and over it is spread a rich cloth called vchhar. The corpse 
is carried to the graveyard by friends and relations. The 
nchhar is the perquisite of the grave-digger. The corpse 
is placed in a shelf (*ami or a.mmi) at the side of the bottom 
of the grave. Its head is towards the north, and its face to 
the west. Xear the iicmi h is placed r brick, with the kali wa 
written on it. Xo food is cooked that, day in the deceased’s 
house, hut friends send food for the family and for visitors- 
who come to offer their condolence. Such food is called 
haura ratta, and visits of condolence imikan or parchawan. 
At every s'age of the proceedings presents are given to the 
mullan, and for forty days after the death food is dailv o-iven 
to him. 
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Two useful words to remember in all domestic ceremo- 
nies are landhtt, an invitation, and ref. a present to the 
.attendants, midwives, harhSrs, mirasis, niullans and Brahmins. 
One would like to he able to trace a connection with the old 
English word rel, meaning present to servants. 

Anionff the Hindus the funeral ceiemonies are the same 
in the main here as elsewhere. But the breaking' of an 
-earthen pitch er ovei an iron instrument, on the way to the 
burning-place, and the formal permission asked by the hhat , 
•on the fourth, tenth and thirteenth day after the cremation, 
from the assembled relatives for the son of the deceased to 
be allowed to bathe, -have and change his dress is peculiar 
to this locality. The supposed luneial uncleanness lasts for 
thirteen days. When an old man dies leaving a large family 
of sons, during the advance of the body to the burning- 
place all the follies of the Holi festival are piactised. One 
son will be thrown down, another will have three or four 
shoes tied round his neck, while a party of three in the rear 
•amuses itself by striking with shoes one of the grandsons. 
Tn short, buffoonery and merriment take the place of solem- 
nity and sorrow. 

Most of the amusements of the people have been incid- 
entally mentioned already, such as going to fairs at shrines, 
marriages, funerals and visits of condolence. It is a com- 
mon amusement to race bullocks at wells. A pair of bullocks 
is yoked to the wheel and driven round as fast as possible 
for a short time, isnd a drum is beaten to scare them; then 
another pair, and so on till the competitors have all had a 
turn. The bystanders then decide which pair is the winner. 
Very often bullocks race singly. The owner of the winning 
pair receives no reward, but is expected to give food or 
sweetmeats to the company. The competition interests the 
Jats intensely. The ordinary spectator can conceive nothing 

• duller, and there is some cruelty in it. The only remarkable 
thing is the excitement of the Tats, and how they manage to 
raise" it. The favourite day for bullock-racing is the first of 
Visnhh (April-Mav) ; hence a bullock-race is called Vimhhi at 
whatever time of the year it may occur. Wrestling, here called 
malhan, goes on at every large meeting. Jhummir is a 

• circular dance which .Tats dance at weddings and wherever 
they happen to collect in large numbers. They move round 
in a circle, dancing and clapping their hands in time. 
Three kinds of jhnmmir are well known: lammochar jh um- 
mir, or southern jhn in rn.iT; traiton jhtv ih in i r, i , jhummiT 
with three Haps of the hand, and a pause, which means four 
times; tikhi jhnmmir; or quick-time jhnmmir. A young 
man who caii’f dance a jhnmmir is very lightly esteemed. 
'The dance is ftaluchi in its origin, and camel-drivers are 
•experts at it. 

H 
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C. The Annas play ihhej , m which, dressed iu gaudy 
clothes, they stand in a ciiele with sticks like policemen’s 
batons in their hands, and go round to. the bearing of a drum, 
striking- their sticks together in ime as they move. The 
batons have sometimes little hell' attached to them, and the 
men often wear strings of hells above their ankle'. Jtixlhn 
(a kind of base game) is a favourite game <d the peasauts. 
Chapli (tent-pegging) is piactised by young riders, paiticularly 
on the Kangpur side. 

Horse-racing ihatb) i' also indulged in. Fishing is a 
sport on the banks of the rivers. During the quail season 
large numbers of quails are netted. The drive is considered 
great sport. A few people shoot with guns and rifles, hut 
many keep dogs for pig-hunting, which is a favourite sport, 
particularly in the tiveiain tracts. People turn out by 
the hundred and take a number of munj rope nets which 
are ; fixed at one end of the jungle, the people driving with 
dogs from the opposite end. Some of the pigs are ne ted, 
others are shot and some are caught by the dog'. The 
Labanas keep nets as a rule, but some Jats and Biloches also 
keep their own nets and catch the pigs when they get into 
the nets. It is a plucky performance. Birds are she with 
bows and arrows. Blunt arrows (called ghaz) with heavy 
tops are used. Camel wrestling is also popular, and horses 
are made to dance near Rangpur. 

Boys’ games are — 

Gift danda, or tip-cat ; 

Danda guli, or hopscotch ; 

Chidda, marbles ; 

Kandi or Kabaddi, a sort of prisoner’s base; and 
Dodha, base. 

Boys, play volley-ball, football, etc., in school. The district 
board holds athletic meetings at fairs with a view to encourag- 
ing athletics and rural games for all. 

This is not a very musical district on the whole, yet com- 
mon people are fond of it in their own way. The common 
people usually sing dorhas in a shrill voice and monotonous 
tune. The next advanced stage is singing bafts (verses com- 
posed by Khwaja Ghulam Farid of Chacharan). There are 
also a few people who know something of advanced Indian 
music. The mirasis generally sing well. In the towns danc- 
ing girls keep up a low class of music, and they are also re- 
quisitioned at marriages in villages. Drums and pipes are 
always in demand at festivals and weddings. The women 
always sing in company at marriages and other festive, 
•ccasions. 
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Die tan's held every Thursday at Rainpur or Dinpur, a CHAPTER I, C. 
village miles to the south <>1‘ Muzafraigarh, at the shrine p ~ 
cf Sheika Baud Jahaniah, have heen already noticed. The /.'estivals * TI0N ' 
U'ual attendance is about 5,000. There is a fair held at Fairs, 

Khanpur, a village 0 miles from Muzaffnrgarh on the Kang- Religious 
pur road, at the shrine of Bagga Sher, on .Mondays in Sairari Gatherings, 
and Jihad ron , and on the Mondays after the his. The usual 
attendance is 2,000. It has already heen mentioned. The 
original name of the saint was Sheikh Muhammad Tahir. 

A fair is held at Harpallo, a village 20 miles south of 
Mizaffa rgarh, at the shrine of Dedha Lai, every Wednesday 
io the months of II nr and Jeth. the attendance being about 
2.500. The shrine Inis been already noticed. The original 
name of the sain ■ was Shahab-ud- J)i n . He is said .to have 
got the name of Dedha Lai because he was converted to saint- 
ship by Makhdum Jahaniah of Uch, who on the occasion 
turned milk into blood and made Dedha Lai drink it. A 
fair is held at Jalwala Pir Amir at the shrine of Musan 
Shah, already mentioned, near Ghazanfargarh, 17 miles 
south of Muzaifargarh. It is held on the 12th of Amu), and 
is attended by 5,000 people who come from +he surrounding 
districts — wrestlers wrestle there. A fair is held at Haji 
Metla, a village 10 miles from Muzaifargarh on the Kinjhar 
road, at the shrine of Muhib Jahaniah. It is attended by 
about 0,000 people of the locality. There is wrestling, anil 
occasionally horse-racing. A fair is held at Kiri Ali Martian, 
a village 5 miles from Rangpur, at the shrines of Pir Ali, 

Pir Kamal and Pir Fatteh Darya, on Fridays in the month 
of Jeth. The attendance is about 2,500. The tombs of Pir 
Ali and Pir Kamal are naugazas. In times of cattle plague 
cattle are brought there to he cured. A fair is held at 
Fattu Fanakka, a village near Rangpur, where there is the 
shrine of Din Shah, every Friday in the month of Har. The 
attendance is about 2,500. Large gatherings take place on 
Mondays and Sundays from Har to Bhadron at Daira Din 
Panah at the shrine of the saint Din Panah, of whom an 
account has already been given. The attendance is from 100 
to 500 daily. A fair is held at Talai Nur Shah, a village 
in the Thai, where there is the shrine of Nur Shah, on the 
I4th of Poh. The attendance is about 2,000. The shrine 
has only a local reputation. The fair at the shrine of Alam 
Pir has already been described. On both Ids people gather 
together in large numbers to say their prayers at the Idgah , 
or the largest mosque at the place, or in the open where there 
is no such building. An impcrtant fair is held at Karor bn 
honour of the local saint Lai Isan, whose shrine has been 
described. The fair is held annually in August and is drawn 
out to about 10 days. On the average of some 50,000 people 
attend. The local municipal committee makes all necessary 
arrangements, hut the district hoard helps bv holding touma- 
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c meats for boys, rural uplift propaganda lectures, etc. The 
' road leading to the shrine was paved in the time of Major 
Macaulay, Deputy Commissioner, Dera Ismail Khan (1871-74), 
and a double line of shops built, which are only used during 
the fair. These have fallen into bad repair, and the whole 
shrine requires more care than is given to it. The Hindu 
festivals are Dassehra , when an effigy of Rawan is made and 
burnt; Diwali, when the houses are lit up by chiraghs and 
bazars illuminated; Holt, which is a holiday during the early 
spring tor all kinds .of buffoonery ; and Bt s akhi, which is ob- 
served as a sacred day, being the commencement of the 
Bikrami year. A general fair for rural uplift is held annually 
at Muzaffargairh by the district board in March, and is 
attended by people from all parts of the district. 

There is nothing peculiar about the names i'n the district. 
Some of the Muhammadan names contain the name of God 
or Prophet or some saint, such as Allayai, Muhammad Khan 
or Fatteh Muhammad; some are composed of words meaning 
blessings, such as jindxcadda (long-lived), icaddhu (pro- 
sperous) among men, and satbhirai (having seven brothers) 
among women. Certain names imply the grace or protection 
of God, such as Allah Diwpya (given by God) or Allah 
Rakhia (protected by God). It is a common thing among 
the Muhammadans to call a son after his grandfather. For 
instance, Ahmad's son will be Mahmud, and his son will be 
Ahmad again. Ahmad will, in turn, like to call his son 
Mahmud. The names of Hindus are similar to those in other 
Western Punjab districts. 


Names are often contracted, 

e.g.— 

Khudda 

. . Khudayar-Khuda Bakhsh. 

Sheru-Shera 

. . Slier Muhammad. 

Alu 

.. Alam Khan. 

Mamdu 

.. Muhammad Khan. 

Haku 

..Hakim Khan. 

•Tallu 

...Talal Khan. 

Shammu 

. . Shams-ud-Din. 

Samela 

. Ismail. 


Nicknames are sometimes given to men from their personal 
qualities, such as bora (deaf), thulla (faG, jhatti (snatcher). 

Sometimes a man calls his sons by names which rhyme 
with each other; e.g., Muhammad Tar, Ahmad Tar. Barkbur- 
dar. Allayar. 
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The titles of respect used are — 

Malik for Jats, Khan for Biloches and Pathans, Shah for CHAPTER I, 
Sayyids, Mian for Koreskis and sometimes for holy men of Populatio*. 
other tribes ( e.g ., the Mians of Tkatta Gurmani who are 
Biloch), Jam for Dammar and other Jats of Sindhi origin 
in Alipur, etc., Rai for certain Jats and Makhdurn for 
managers of large shrines. Some big people like to be called 
Sirdar, but the title should not be used without authority. 

The Hindu titles are: Chauhri for leading men all over the 
district, Mukkhi in the Alipur Tahsil and Bhagat for ptously 
inclined men everywhere. 


a 



CHAPTER II — Economic- 

Section A. — Agriculture, including Irrigation. 


The soil of the district consists chiefly of alluvial loam 
CHAPTER II, A. more or less mixed with sand and interspersed with patches 
of clay, sand and salt-impregnated soil. On the whole, 
the soil is uniformly good, hut agricultural conditions 


Aqbictjltttbe 
General Con- 


ditions. 


depend not so much on distinctions of soil, as on facilities 
for irrigation. The district has little cultivation depending 
on rainfall alone. The agricultural conditions therefore 
differ according as cultivation is carried on by one or 
other means of irrigation or flooding. 


Floods. 


Agricultural 

Divisions. 


The Indus 
Riverain. 


The time of the coming of the floods, their continuity 
and their total amount can neither he calculated nor con- 
trolled since they depend on the winter snowfall in the 
inner Himalayas, the time of its melting, the local rain- 
fall. the monsoon in the Northern Punjab grid the action of 
the torrents in the north of the Hera Ghazi Khan District. 
Generally, the floods are scanty and precarious during Mav, 
•Tune, September and October, tbe seasons of tbe summer 
and winter sowings, but are in great excess of the needs of 
the crops in July and August. 

For agricultural purposes, the district may he divided into 
(f) the Indus riverain; (Vi) the Ohenab riverain; (Hi) the 
central canal-irrigated tract: and (iv) the Thai. 

The floods of the Tndus spread over the low-lying tract 
along the whole of the western side of the district. The 
Tndus brings down enormous Quantities of water in the 
summer which overflow the banks of tbe winter main 
stream and run inland until it is checked for tbe greater 
part hv the great Sanawnn embankment which runs from 
near Kot Sultan in the T.eiah Tnhsi? to below .Tatoi in tbe 
A Tipur Tahsil. There are other hvn/fv also. Again, facing 
tbe north of the Kot Ado Tahsil, the foot-hills of the 
Rulemans descend to near the main stream of the river, and 
the mountain torrents, when in spate, push the Tndus over 
towards Kot Adu, and occasionally themselves pause erosion 
on its eastern hank. As a result, the northern part of the 
riverain in general in the Kot Adu Tahsil gets excessive 
flood, and is very sour and sodden. South of this tract, 
however, the Tndus is setting to the west. Alluvion and 
dilnvion throughout are frequent and violent, and perma- 
nent habitation outside the protective embankments is 
almost impossible. This is worst in the south of thp Alipur 
Tahsil.^ The water of the Tndus carries a good deal of 
sand with it. and. in consequence of the great strength of 
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the current, it cuts up and spoils land very quickly, while CHAPTER n. A, 

it takes time in filling: up depressions and leaving alluvial 

deposits. The soil changes in quality from year to year as Abbobiotb, 
the river deposits silt or sand, and cultivation is of neces- 
sity very rough or haphazard. The conditions of the tract 
are generally alike, small plots of land here and there 
being of superior quality compared with the average lands 
of the tract. 

Cultivation depends on the snilah (moisture from floods), 
helped in places bv wells and jhalors (Persian-wheels) put 
up on creeks, or ponds or temporary dams made in creeks 
v.hicli are broken when water ha- been taken. Creek irri- 
gation is important in the Leiah Tahsil, where there is 
very little canal irrigation. The Bodo, an old bed of the 
Indus, and the Lala are the most important of the creeks. 

These enter the tahsil through the Bhakkar Tahsil of the 
Mianwali District; and, as the people of both tahsils main- 
tain them, the Leiah Tahsil is likely to suffer unless its 
interests are watched. 

The main stream of the Chenab (here consisting of the The Ohenab 
water of the five Punjab rivers) confines itself within Riverain, 
narrow limits, and has consequently a deep bed. The floods 
do not therefore spread far and wide, as in the case of the 
Indus. The general tendency of the river, except where it 
is restrained by the protective works of the railway bridge 
near the Chenab West Bank Railway Station, is to swing 
to the west, and a portion of the land of the district is 
now on the east bank. There is an embankment with its 
base on the sand-hills of the Thai some miles north of 
Muzaffargarh town which runs parallel with the river to a 
spot about 6 miles north of the Alipur-Muzaffargarh border. 

In the Alipur Tahsil the problems of the cultivators in the 
Chenab riverain are exactlv the opposite of those in the Indus. 

The silt deposit of the Chenab' is very much richer than 
that of the Indus, and its water is more fertilizing. 

Similarly to the Indus riverain, cultivation in the tract 
flooded by the Chenab depends mainly on the moisture 
received from the annual rising of the river, assisted by 
wells and jhalars put up on creeks and ponds. Since the 
construction of the perennial canals in the Punjab, the 
spill has become very uncertain, except when there are high 
floods. The new headworks which are being constructed 
at Panjnad may further affect the tract south of Alipur in 
the same way. 

Lying between the two riverain tracts, and, roughly, The Central 
inside the gTeat protective embankments, is the central tract 
which is irrigated from canals and contains the best lands in 
the district. There is only a very small portion of the Leiah 
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Tahsil in this tract. The tract includes some estates around 
PHav Tf.k ii, * . j{ an gp Ur town which are not protected by embankments, but 
AoaicuLTtJBE. receive canal irrigation. It also includes the nahri Thai of 
the Kot Adu Tahsil. The name is really a misnomer as 
canal irrigation has been greatly extended to the tract. It 
also includes the Jluzaffargarh Thai, which is also mostly 
canal irrigated. It does not include the Thai proper of the 
Kot Adu Tahsil. The soil varies in richness from place to 
place. 

The canals are all inundation canals, and will be 
described later. 


The Thai. 


At the north ot the district, and removed from the 
rivers, lies the high sandy table-land called the Thai, which 
is at present beyond the reach of canal water. The tract, as 
has already been described in chapter I-A, consists of 
tumbled sand-hills, with strips ot hard land known as laks 
or pattis intervening. Water is scarce in the Thai, and the 
rainfall is uncertain; so there must be a well wherever there 
is cultivation. It does sometimes happen that, in conse- 
quence of good and timely rain, crops are sown and raised 
without any help from the wells; but the land nevertheless 
either belongs to a well which has been out of use for some 
time in consequence of the poverty of the landowners, or 
adjoins the area attached to a working well, and is cultivated 
by the occupants of that well. The water-table is in the 
north-west during the winter 50 feet from the surface, but 
rises in the south-west to little more than half this depth. 
The grazing in the Thai is perhaps of greater importance 
than its agriculture, and will be described later. 


Boil Olaaai- 
Scation in each 

Tahsil 


There are considerable variations of soil, but the 
classification of soils in the district has always been by the 
method of irrigation. The simple classes are sailab (flood 
from the rivei or creek), nahri (flood from an inundation 
canal), chain (by lift from a well) and harani train). 
When the land lies high al>ove the creek or canal, the- 
water has to be taken out by lift, and sailab and nahn 
Change into abi and jhalari. By combination from these 
simple classes, chahi-nahri, chahi-sailab, rhahi-jiialin , 
■nahri-abt and jbolari-ahi are made. Each tahsil will be 
dealt with separately for convenience. 


Tahsil. In the Kachchhi what is sand one year may be silt the- 

next, and in the Thai the initial quality of the soil is of 
little importance, except in so far as it affects the amount 
of water given to the crops, of which the quality is determin- 
ed by the water and manure. Almost everywhere the soil 
is clean, except in patches of the Thai, where it is supposed 
to be salt, though it is perhaps the well water, rather than 
the soil, which is bitter: and in the north of the Kachchha„ 
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that portion of the Kachchhi, which irrigated by flood CHAPTER II, A. 

direct from the Indus, wheie, since the rivei has set to the 

east, large areas which at settlement were described as the Agmcbwihm. 
most fertile land of' the tahsil are now covered with white 
saltpetre. The loss to the tahsil, but not to individual 
owners, has been made good by greatly improved soil 
deposited in the estates immediately to the south. 

The classes of soil in the Kachchhi are sailab, chahi- 
sailab, nahri, chahi-nahri, jhalari and chain. 

In the Thai, except in the south-west of the Jandi, where 
a few holdings extend into the Kachchhi , and 3*j0 acres are 
recorded as chahi-sailab and sailab. the only classes axe 
chahi and barani , of which the latter is entirely dependent 
on rain. 

Since the w r hole tahsil has been made at some time by K°* Ado- 
deposits of soil from the river, there are great differences in Ia 11 ' 
the natural soils according as the Indus has left salt, 
clay or sand, or as the depth and order of the strata vary. 

Hound the towns, and on most wells, is a little made soil of 
wdlieh the initial quality has been changed by constant and 
heavy manuring to good loam. Such soil is known locally 
as milk or gas. Of the natural soils dark is a stiff clay, 
which cakes badly when it dries, and is difficult to work. If 
moderately affected by saltpetre, it changes to rappar; if 
badly, to kalrasi, which is white with salt and very sterile. 

Dram man is a thin layer of clay over sand. There are also 
numerous sub-divisions, distinguishable only by the farmers 
themselves, and caused mainly by the local drainage and 
water-supply. As the sand-hills of the Thai are approached, 
the proportion of sand in the soil increases, and a mixture of 
sand with a little clay is known as rag. In the Thai itself 
most of' the soil is sand, distinguished as bittei and sweet 
according to the quality of the water of the wells. These 
soils vary in productivity, but seldom determine the crop 
grown in them, which is dependent on the water-supply. 

Accordingly they have never been recognized in revenue 
work, and the soil classification which is based on irrigation 
is (1) barani, (2) chahi, (3) nahri, (4) sailab. iFi) abi, (6) 
chahi-nahri and (7) chahi-sailah . 

■ There are more elaborate combinations of irrigation, but 
they are accidental. The aim of the fanner is everywhere 
to grow crops as cheaply as possible, so, when he can, he 
matures his harvest with flood water either direct from 
the river, or distributed through the inundation canals. 

When, as usually happens for the winter crops, flood water 
is not available till the harvest ripens, he supplements it 
with water raised by lift. In the Thai, whither no flood 
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‘CHAPTER II, A. comes, crops have to be grown either with rain only (barani) 

or with well water ( chahi ). 

AGBIOTFI/nrRE . 

Mnssaffargarh There is a very well-marked difference in the soils to 

Tahsil. the east and west of the central wedge of the Thai. The 

older lands on the side of the Chenab are a rich brown loam 
of great fertility. The sands and clays deposited by the 
Indus are the same as described for the Hot Adu Tahsil. 
Generally speaking, the change in soil is from unmixed sand 
in the centre of the tahsil to clay in the west and to loam 
in the east, till on the banks of either river new deposits of 
sand are again found. Throughout the tahsil, except among 
the sand-hills of the north and in the very south beyond the 
end of the Chenab embankment, the soil is almost every- 
where infected with saltpetre. This will be dealt with under 
the side-heading “ Water-logging.” 


Alipnr 

Tahsil. 


System of 
Cultivation in 
each Tahsil. 


The soils are classified as (11 chahi , (21 nahri, (3) sailab, 
(4) rh-ahi-nah) i , (5) clwhi-sailah , (6) abi and (7) barani. 

The soil of the tahsil is naturally poor in the Indus 
riverain and in many other parts which differs mainly be- 
cause of deposits from the Indus River, the silt of which is 
sandy and infertile, in marked contrast to that of the Chenab. 
In the Chenab riverain alone is there any natural fertility, 
and that found elsewhere is almost entirely the result of 
human industry and heavy manuring. 

The system of cultivation is practically the same 
throughout the district. The well is the unit of cultivation 
and an example of the whole -ystem in use. The systems 
have been described in the assessment repoits of the tahsils, 
and are as follows: — 


Leiah Tahsil. Tn 

sailab land ploughing* are made when the flood water 
recedes, and of necessity are in normal years few and 
hurried. In the best of such land wheat is sown, but gram, 
peas and barley are usually found more suitable. The culti- 
vation of chahi-sailah lands is more careful and systematic 
than that of the sailab. The date when ploughings begin 
varies with the seasonal differences in flood, but in the 
higher lands is in September. Five ploughings are given to 
the wheat lands, and such manure as well cattle supply is 
spread on this land. After the ploughings the clods are 
crushed and the surface levelled by a light wooden roller, 
and the better cultivators prepare a tilth with the forked 
harrow which the worse use only for heaping up the 
boundaries made to divide the Adds into plots convenient for 
well irrigation. The fir=t crop in the ground is the turnip, 
sometimes sown mixed with gram and barley, which are 
essential for the food of the well cattle in January and 
February. These are sown in some of the best-manured land 
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near tlie well cylinder. Wheat and barley are sown in CHAPTER n, A. 
October and early November always with the drill. Wheat 
and barley get from five to seven waterings according 
to the depth of the flood and the nature of the rainfall. 

The only winter and spring crops are a very small 
area of' vegetables and tobacco grown near the towns; a 
very little bad cane is, and long has been, grown in 
a few of the central villages, but in a good year its area is 
less than 100 acres. It is all of the thin variety, though 
near Leiah town about 5 acres of the thick paiiruta cane is 
grown foi s W Je in the sweet-shops. The barley and gram ripen 
in the tirst week of April ; the wheat is later, but the whole 
crop is off the giound by the end of the month. In late 
March and early April melons, tobacco and the summer 
fodders are sown, the latter often in land which has been 
under turnips, the former in small very heavily manured 
plots. Threshing, which has to lie hurried through to get 
the crop off the floors before the floods rise, occupies May, 
after which there are further sowings of fodder, jowar and 
bajro : as the waters rise, the annual making and breaking of 
the dams, for which the times vary with the seasons, are 
carried out. The last, of the summer crops are cut by 
November: but, as most of them are grown for the use of 
the men and cattle working the holding, there is no real 
season of harvest, and cuttings continue during the summer. 

The principal summer crops are jowar, bajra, tobacco, 
cotton and melons. The cultivation of the small area irrigat- 
ed hv the inundation canal calls for no comment. The more 
or less controlled supply takes the place of flood, and permits 
the growth of a little rice. 


by manure. Leiah Thai, 
summer rain, and 


In the Thai the place of flood is taken 
Ploughings are made after each fall of 
during them the flocks are folded for three months on the 
fields. No clod-crusher is needed. The wdieat and barley- 
are sown broadcast in October and November, after which the 
field is hariow-ed and divided info plots, which vary in size 
with the nature of the soil, but are often as small as 6 feet x4 
feet. Amonc these ran the raised water-rhannels carefully 
plastered inside with clav to prevent seepage. Turnips are 
the first crop sown, usually in the best land near the well, 
though, owiiur to heavy manuring, crops are far more level 
than in the Karhrhhi, and there is not much difference now 
hetween those of the outlying plots and those imar the well. 
The rabi crops are off the ground by the middle of April, 
before which time melons, tobacco and indeed most of the 
kharif has alreadv been sown in Iqnd manured with the 
droppings scraped from the floors of the byres and folds, or 
purchased and brought to the ground on camel-back. Most 
of the cultivation of the Thai is very laborious and good, 
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CHAPTER II, A. though its apparent excellence is rather exaggerated by the 

natural absence of weeds, and the light easily-worked soil- 

Agriculture. much as from 80 to 120 pounds of wheat are sown to the 
acre as compared with from 60 to 80 in the Kachchhi. In a 
year of good rainfall the crops ripen with only three water- 
ings from the well. In a year when the summer rains are 
good rain melons are sown on the sand-hills ; and, if there are 
some heavy falls in September, the fields farthest from the 
wells in which irrigated crops' are seldom cultivated are put 
under rape, or more rarely gram. In the northern and 
eastern Kalan the latter crop is also sown with the drill in 
the fiat bottoms among the sand-hills, but this can only be 
done in a very favourable season. 

The lu. A natural feature with which the well-owner has to 

reckon is the In, a hot wind which, in the Thai Kalan 
especially, very frequently dries up the rabi crops just as 
they are maturing, and blows with such force during August 
and September as to make it difficult to grow any kharif 
crops, except those designed merely for fodder. 

Kot Ada The 200 acres of rape in the Thai is the only crop grown 

solely with the scanty and precarious rainfall. Elsewhere 
the cultivation changes from sailab on the banks of tbe Indus 
through chahi-sailab , nahri and chahi-nahri to the unaided 
well cultivation of the Thai. It thus becomes more onerous 
and expensive from west to east, as is shown by the fact that 
in the Bet 79 per cent, of tbe cultivated land is held by 
tenants, in the pal-ha 57. in the nahri Thai 47 and in the 
chain Thai only .31. Except in those parts of the riverain 
where the land is most insecure and the flood most secure, 
the accidents of the season are so incalculable throughout the 
tahsil that the unit of cultivation is everywhere the well, 
and on it the system is based, though the expenses of unaided 
well cultivation are too heavy and yields in the tahsil are too 
poor for chain cultivation to be profitable; and the working 
wells in the Thai are all held by shepherds, dealers in wool, 
camel-men and similar persons, who have for their other 
business to keep a well in work, and find it more profitable to 
use the manure, which they get free, in growing crops, than 
to import food. In the other circles the well exists as an 
insurance against bad seasons, but is used as little as possible, 
and the aim of the agriculturists of the tahsil is to grow the 
maximum of the most valuable crops which the nature of the 
soil allows with the least possible use of the well, and the 
greatest of the very uncertain rainfall and flood or canal 
supply. The year begins with the very heavy floods of 
August and September; when these dry. the land is ploughed 
for the winter harvest. In the dampest depressions there is 
only time for one ploughing, and peas or lentils are sown. 

In the drier lands from three to five ploughings are made. 
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and wheat, bailey uml turnips are sown. When the land CHAPTER II, A. 
has been under hood from the main river, these crops will 
lipen without other irrigation if the winter rains are 
moderately good and timely. This is the sailab cultivation of 
the tuhsil. When the hood is from creeks or canals, it is 
less deep than that of the main stream, and has to be supple- 
mented with water lifted from the creeks or wells. This is 
the chahi-sailah , chahi-nahri and ahi cultivation. When by 
the end of April the winter crops have been removed from 
the land, so soon as the canals open, bajra and fodder are 
sown, and in the eastern /xilia and nahri Thai, where alone 
the soil is clean enough for their growth, indigo, cotton and 
melons. In the chahi-sailah tract, wherever the land is 
sufficiently high to escape all but the highest floods, but yet 
low enough to get moisture by percolation, ami bajra and 
fodder are sown. In June, when the canal supply increases, 
rice is planted. So soon as it is cut, the land is ploughed once, 
and gram sown in the stubble. This is the nahri cultivation 
•of the tahsil. In a normal year wheat, barley, turnips and 
vegetables get five waterings from the well between November 
and April, and the early fodder of the summer may get one 
watering; there is no water from the well to spare for the 
other crops. Though no dung is burnt for fuel, the available 
manure is only sufficient for the annual manuring of all the 
vegetables and tobacco, and of about half the well-irrigated 
wheat, barley and turnips. Sailab and nahri crops get no 
manure. 

A summary of the manner in which the water-supply is 
-employed is this — 

(T) all kharif crops are nahri or very seldom sailab; 

(2) all peas and gram are nahri or sailab; and 

(3) all vegetables, gardens and turnips are chahi-sailab , 

ahi oi chahi-nahri . as are all wheat and barley, 
with the exception of those grown with flood alone 
on the banks of the Indus. Very rarely, if a canal 
is kent running unusually late and the rainfall is 
verv favourable, the wells are not brought into use, 
and there is a little wheat which is classified as 
nahri: but this is an accident, and nonnallv none 
can he crown at anv distance from the liver or 
creeks without the aid of well water. 


In the ch ahi cultivation of the Thai circles the year Kot Adu Thai. 
Tec ins with the folding of the flocks on the fields in the 
months of .Tulv. August and September. After each fall of 
•rain the land is ploughed, and the winter sowings are made 
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CHAPTER Ii, A. in October, ’iiie»e ale broadcast, unlike those of the canai 

lands and Bet, where all sowings are made with the drill, 

Aobjcoltuuk. except those of peas and gram, which are often broadcast, 
and those ot such crops as cotton and i ice, of which the 
seeds or seedlings are dibbled in separately. The clod- 
crusher used by the better cultivators in the other elides is 
not needed in the light soils of the Thai. After sowing has 
been finished the held is hai rowed and divided into plots for 
well irrigation. On account ot the sandy soil the plots are 
very small, sometimes only 4 reeixd feet, but varying in size 
with the capacity of the soil to retain moisture. The distribu- 
tion of the water is made with far greater care than in the 
other circles : it is led through channels carefully plastered 
with clay to prevent seepage, and great pains are taken to 
secure an equable and moderate flow. The sandy soil needs 
less water than the stiffen clays near the river; and, it there 
are two fair falls of rain, three waterings from the wells 
mature the crop, which is (unvested in April. In late Hatch 
and early April manure is carried irom the folds and cattle- 
sheds to the fields which are not under rabi crops, and the 
kharif is sown. Owing to the heat of the Thai, this is of 
necessity a small harvest, but efforts are made to grow enough 
bajra and fodder for the men and cattle who are needed on 
the well for the ploughings of the winter crop. A very lit tie- 
cotton is also grown in small plots. 


Mu*affargarh The system of cultivation is that of the rest of the district, 

TahaiL though the general standard is rather higher than in the 

other tahsils. In the riverain lands, so soon as the soil dries 
sufficiently for the plough to run, wheat is sown in the higher 
lands. In the lower, where moisture is excessive and the 
caked surface can only be broken into large clods by a single 
ploughing, peas, gram and more rarely barley are grown. 
The latter crops are all sailab, as also on the Indus west of 
the Gliuttu is much of the wheat. On the Chenab, in a year 
of good flood and rainfall, most of the wheat is sailab, but it 
is all protected by wells, and sometimes the whole crop is 
ehahi-sailab . In the highest lands jowar, til and a 

little cotton and bajra are grown on Hood water, but there 
can be little sailab kharif, and what there is is very in- 
secure. In the canal lands the first of the water is used for 
indigo, early fodder and the cane which has been planted 
with well water. As the supply improves, rice is planted out 
and cotton and bajra are sown. In late July, when the 
maximum canal supply is supplemented by ihe summer rains, 
the wheat ploughings begin, and are continued till Septem- 
ber. In that month the rice is cut, a hurried ploughing is 
given to the land and gram or peas are sown in the stubble. 
The wheat sowings begin in October, and should be finished 
by the first week in November, after which the plough cattle 
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are used on the noli-. The wheat i-> i ut by tile end ot April; CHAPTER II, A. 
the barley, glam and peu> bv the middle ot that month. 

AOKIOttLTOM. 

The agricultural operation-, ot the year beg'in at the end Alipur 
of April or early in Hay with the melting- of the snow in Tahsil. 
the hills. The river rises, though not to its full height, and 
the canals begin to flow with a low supply. Indigo, rice 
seedlings and a little fodder are sown. The cane which was 
planted in February with well water also receives canal 
irrigation. In July the monsoon bursts in the hills, and the 
canals run with full supply: rice is tiansplanted, and cotton, 
bajm and ** otl eis " aie sown. In August, when the canal;; 
continue to flow with full supply, the wheat and cane plough- 
ings begin. As the summer crops need as much water in 
this month as they did in July, and as water is also needed 
for the winter ploughing*, it follows that, unless the August 
canal supply he augmented by rain, some of the sown area 
will have to be abandoned; and, in fact, the better the July 
supply, the larger will be tbe failed area unless the August 
rains aie good. About the middle of September the river falls 
rapidly, and the canal supply ceases. 

The harvesting ot the summer crop, dependent on an 
uncertain canal supply supplemented by capricious rainfall, is 
obviously a gamble. 

In October and early November the winter sowings are 
made ; wheat on the lands near the wells, and gram and 
fodder in the stubble of the rice. The area of these sowings 
is determined by the summer rain and canal supply; and, 
when these have been good, is wider than can be matured by 
well water alone without the aid ot winter rains. Little will 
be shown in the crop returns as failed since the farmer, hope- 
ful to the last, refuses to abandon any of his wheat, and takes 
a short yield from a large area in preference to a heavy one 
from a small area efficiently watered. The winter harvest is 
as much of a gamble as the summer one, though, as the 
fluctuations are of yield, rather than of area, there is no 
record of its uncertainty. In both harvests the area is con- 
trolled by canal supply, the yield hv the rain. 

The general practice is to divide each estate into two p ota tj on of 
parts. In one part kharif crops are sown, in, the. other rahi. Crops and 
The following year kharif crops are sown in last year’s rahi Fallows, 
half, and rahi crops in lad year’s kharif half. This alter- 
nation .is called dupnr. There are exceptions to this rule, 
especially in the richer lands and where manure is abundant. 

In sugarcane lands the rotation is generally turnips, sugar- 
cane, indigo and wheat. These lands are always under 
erop, and the strength of the soil is maintained by heavy 
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-CHAPTER II, A. manuring. Wheat and bailey are believed to do well after 

indigo and lice and peas or gram are generally raised oil' 

Agrictti.tiikk th e rice-fields. Wheat, cotton or melons thrive after sugar- 
cane. Joirar, bajrn , moth, many and mash do well after 
wheat and barley. The five kharif crops just mentioned 
are usually the end of a series of crops. After any of them 
the soil is considered to be exhausted, and to require renewal 
bv manure and constant ploughing. The people appreciate 
repeated plough tugs as a restorative. Their expression is that 
the mouth of the soil is opened by the ploughs, and attracts the 
sun and moon. In the richer parts the land is never allowed 
to lie fallow. Where manure is scarce, land is cultivated 
every alternate year. The soil called dramman, which is 
easily exhausted, is sometimes allowed two or three years’ 
test between every two crops. All rules of rotation and 
fallows are liable to be broken if the canal-running season 
is prolonged. Like inundation water, canal water is so ricK 
in silt that it manures, as well ns irrigates. 

In the Thai, on those wells which have a good supply of 
manure, about one-quarter of the cultivated area is left 
fallow and the kharif is planted in different fields everv year. 
The usual rotation is wheat or barley, wheat, turnips, fallow, 
kharif. wheat, wheat. Tn the western Thai, where in places 
there is no "razing for flocks, so that sheep never come and 
manure is lacking, much longer fallows are given, and 
usuallv half the holding is not sown every year. 

Tn the canal estates indigo and most of the cotton are 
sown in outlying sandy fields where nothing else is grown, 
except occasionally moth and other summer fodders. IniUgo, 
which often does better the second year, almost always, ana 
cotton sometimes, remain two years in the land, Sn'd give 
a second cron. "Rice, except the latest sown which' is not 
off the land in time, is almost invariably followed by gram, 
am 1 this rotation continues indefinitely. 

In rhnhi-sfiilah and rhahi-nahri lands wheat, fallow, 
wheat, fallow is the rotation, except in the most heavily- 
manured fields near the wells, where a little cotton, bay, -a 
or summer fodders are sown, and there is only a fallow every 
fourth harvest. 

Tn sailnh land there is no rotation, and the crops sown 
depend on the nature of the flood. 

Manuim. Tbe alluvia? tract is never manured. The deposit re- 

news its strength. Tn onlv one case is inundation hurtful: 
tha; i«. when the flood deposits its silt on the land nearest 
ffie river-bank, and it finds its wav inland, flows over land 
impregnated with salt, which it imbibes. When in this state. 
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it i.-. called Lula pant. In the remainder of the district CHAPTER II A* 

the u^e of manure is general. The manures in use are — 

tl) farmyard manure; Awiculiu*. 

(2) indigo refuse called calk; 

{3) green manuring or sabz khad; 

(4) clay from the canal spoil banks ; and 
(o) sand from the Thai sand-hills. 

The two last are known as panu. Manure is applied by 
being worked into the soil. Cattle are tied in lines called 
dhara. Sheep and goats are penned on it. In the (Thai 
a fee of grain will procure the services of a score of goats 
and sheep for a long winter night. The fee is called ahah. 

The dung of sheep and goats is better than that of cattle, 
but even that of camels, though full of deleterious salts, is 
used when none other is obtainable in places in the Thai. 

The dung of the powindah camels is preferred. Manure is 
sometimes pulverized and applied by top-dressing to growing 
crops. In this state it is called chhana. It is also applied 
by hamltuls to young plants. The name for this is chungi 
dcvnn. Green manuring or sab; Ichad has been introduced 
on a small scale recently. Guara, sun or other such crops 
are grown during the summer and ploughed in as soon as 
they come into flower. Poor soils wanting in organic 
matter are enriched by green manuring. 

Of water-logging there axe two stages ; if the summer Water-logging, 
water-table rises above a certain height, and in the Hot Adu 
Tahsil it is often so high that the water gushes out of the 
wells, the land becomes very harsh and sour; cane, cotton, 
indigo and tobacco cannot be grown on it, and only indiffer- 
ent wheat; rice, on the other hand, does excellently, especially 
if followed by gram to sweeten the soil. This cropping, 
however, with the heavy watering which it entails, augments 
the evil, and ultimately, as can be seen in some of the 
estates where water-logging is worst, the land goes out of 
cultivation altogether. [Water-logging destroys mango trees, 
which slowly wither from the top if standing in water- 
logged land ; when very bad, it rots the roots of the date- 
palms. 

If water-logging continues for a number of years, w 
certain conditions it causes the salts, which, as the brackish 
water in the wells shows, everywhere underlie or are mixed 
with the soil, to rise to the surface. There they cake and 
form a white crust which turns to an impalpable dust when 
subjected to friction. Where these 'deposits' are worst, no 
plant of any kind will grow in them; as 'the infection decrease*, 
the vegetation passes in succession from tamarisk scrub to 
rough grass, bad rice, good rice 5nd indifferent T^heat 
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CHAPTER II A. anf l barley. Saltpetre is worst in places where surface 

’ water stands under the sand-hills of the Thai and in the 

Agriculture, great depression near Sanawan and Gurmani, but both it 
and water-logging vary in degree and in area from year to 
year according to the rainfall and flood, and it is difficult 
to define their limits. As, however, would be expected from 
the canal supply, they have certainly increased since settle- 
ment, when white saltpetre was found in certain estates near 
the embankment and in the depression. It has now spread 
outwards from the depression about two miles to the north 
and a mile to the east, where it is .very bad in the western 
parts of some of the estates of the nahri Thai of the. Kot Adu 
Tahsil ; it is also continuous along the Sanawan embankment 
to the northern boundary of the tahsil. South of the depres- 
sion, where the canals, as a rule, run below the ground-level, 
salt-retre is bad only in the strip of country between 4 he outer 
sand-hills of the Thai and the railway embankment near 
Mahmud Kot. It is also bad between Muzaffargarh and 
Kohillanwali , and north and south-west of Alipur town. 

Where water-logging is worst, the population is station- 
ary or has decreased slightly. Its stamina, physique and- 
energv are sapped by fevers and diseases of the kidnevs. which 
are the cause of the listlessness inevitable in people living 
in such conditions. This listlessness has been blamed as 
one cause of water-logging, tbongh this is putting the cart 
before the horse. The zamindar is really helpless in the 
matter. 

The sown near Sanawan was so bad at one time that the 
tahsil was transferred to Kot Adu. There has been an im- 
provement in recent years as eertain branches of the canals 
have been closed in the course of remodelling. 

Wells. Throughout the district no profitable cultivation is pos- 

sible without the aid of a well, except in the narrow strips 
of country on either river where floods are so deep that sailab 
rabi corps can be grown. In the Thai, where there is unaided 
well cultivation, the profits are on most wells derived not 
so much from the crops as from the flocks and herds which 
belong to the owners of the well. On the extreme west of 
the Thai near the railway line and the small towns there are 
a few wells mostly belonging to Hindus where tobacco and 
vegetables are grown intensively at a great profit, but on the 
Thai as a whole the wells are worked, in the first instance, 
not for the crops, but to water tbe beasts; and. if there is 
murrain and the .flocks die, the wells automatically close 
down.. In the Thai an increase in working wells meSns an 
increase in sheep, and is an indication of prosperity. 

Agriculturally the most important parts of the district 
are those in which the system of cultivation is chabi-nahri or 
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chahi-sailab, that is to »ay, where the sowings of both harvests 
are made with flood water, and the wheat, which is by far 
the most important crop, usually between 50 and 60 per cent, 
of the total cropped area, is matured by well water. In 
these areas a well is a form of insurance ; it is never used 
more often than is necessary; and when the floods have been 
unusually good, and the winter rains unusually plentiful and 
timely, the well, particularly on the richer Chenab side of the 
district, is sometimes not worked, or a single well waters an 
area in which, if the season be had, three or four wells are 
brought into use. Prom this method of cultivation it follows 
that an increase in the number of wells is not in itself a proof 
of prosperity since wells may be sunk not only to utilize a 
previously wasted flood supply, but also to supplement a fail- 
ing flood supply, in which latter case the farmer gets the 
same crops as he did before, hut has his profits reduced by 
the cost of sinking and working more wells. In the northern 
Leiali riverain thte river is setting to the west, and the country- 
side has been cleared of the heavy growth of poplar and 
elephant grass which used to cover it. The floods on the whole 
are not as high as of' old, and run more uuickly off the 
denuded ground ; in this tract the number of wells has been 
greatly increased without any profit to the cultivator. 
Further south in Pot Adu many new wells have been sunk to 
help the plentiful irrigation from the Kot Sultan and Magbas- 
san, and here the increase in wells is an indication of the 
growing prosperity of the tahsi). Further south in MuzafEar- 
gnrh nearlv all the new wells are a proof of the deterioration 
of supply from the Chenab and the Ufagffi. There has been a 
moderate increase in the Indus riverain, which is more pro- 
tected and better than it was at settlement ; in the north nf 
Alipur an increase in wells has been made to meet a decreas- 
ed canal supply, while in the south of the tahsil there has been 
a large increase along tbe Snlemans wbere development has 
been good since settlement. Below is a table showing tbo 
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.CHAPTER II, A. number of wells, though without local knowledge it is liiis- 
leading: — 

A UBI CULTURE. — 1 — 1 — 


Name of Tahsil. 

Detail of 
Well. 

Average for 

SELECTED PERIOD OF 
TEARS. 

Actuals, 

1903-04. 

Actuals, 

1925-26, 

Settle- 

ment. 

Now. 

Leiah 

In nse 

Fit for use . . 

3,826 

161 

5,688 

246 

4,316 

335 

6,089 

717 


Total 

3,987 

5,934 

4,651 

6,806 

Kot Adu 

In use 

Fit for use . . 

4,049 

389 

4,680 

738 

4,195 

471 

5,095 

870 


Total 

4,438 

5,418 

4,666 

5,965 

Muzatlargarh . . 

In use 

Fit for use . . 

5,633 

409 

6,414 

691 

5,930 

391 

6,567 

980 


Total 

6,042 

7,105 

6,321 

7,547 

Alipnr 

In use 

Fit for use . . 

2,757 

1,539 

4,415 

1,294 

3,559 

1,173 

4,650 

1,503 


Total 

4,296 

6,709 

4,732 

6,153 

Total 

In use 

Fit for use . . 

16,265 

2,498 

21,197 

2,969 

18,000 

2,370 

22,401 

4,070 


Total .. j 

18,763 

24,166 

20,370 

26,471 


Obviously any form of assessment of revenue which 
places the burdeu on the well itself, and not on the crops 
irrigated from it, is to be avoided in so much as, the worse 
the season, the more wells are worked ; and, generally speak- 
ing, the less profitable is the crop. 

Kinds of Wells. 'Wells are of two kinds : those lined with masonry ( pakka 

khvh), and those lined with either logs or wattles, which' 
are called kharoras. A well lined with logs is called ghat 
da kharora, a well lined with wattles is called lai da hharora 
because the wattles are made from the lai bush ( Tamarix 
dioira). 2vo wells are unlined. The soil is so fine that 
unlined wells cannot be made. The wells are all worked by 
the Persian-wheel. A well lined with masonry costs from 
Rs. 300 to as much’ as Rs. 1,800 in the northern Thai : except 
when a well is sunk by contract for a Hindu or a rich Muham- 
madan, most of the manual work is done by the owner him- 
self and his relations and hired men. Often there is an 
a rlhai pi agreement with another person who sinks th'e 
well at his own expense and in return is given a share, usually 
ird, in the land irrigated from the well. 
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The expenses for wells are dealt with in section B of thi* CHAPTER II, A, 
chapter. ’ 

To cultivate a small holding, say of 15 acres, two yoke of Aobicut.turb. 
oxen are required. The well ropes and pots require frequent j^fiements 
renewal. The other implements would be one or two ploughs, yTpplianoes, 
one or two yokes ( panjali ), a drill ( nali ), one or two rakes 
( jandra ), a wooden roller (malha or mekra). a mattock (hah i ) , 


a smaller kind of mattock (wahola), a sickle (datri), an axe 
( hvhari ) and a pitchfork (trangal). 


The table below taken from the recent settlement report Maturedand 
shows the changes in cultivation caused since settlement 
by the change in the management of the canals and the 
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CHAPTER II, A. The increase in chahi, both in cultivated area and in 
. cropped, is proof of the great prosperity of the Thai. 

AOIUCULTURK. i- r j 

Chahi-nahri and nahri land must be taken together 
since their cultivation is interdependent. At settlement 
their total area was 301,927 acres, out of which 287,913 
were matured, nahri standing to chahi-nahri in the propor- 
tion of 15 to 13. There are now 345,616 acres of cultivation, 
but only 239,475 of matured crops, chahi-nahri stand 
to nahri in the proportion of 11 to 12 matured and 2 to 1 
cultivated. The area under the plough has increased, as has 
that to which well irrigation is given, but the matured crops 
are less ; on the whole, the increase in wells has not been 
sufficient to balance the less secure canal supply. 

The fact that wells can never be a substitute for floods 
is shown also in the classes chahi-sailab and .mi lab ; at settle- 
ment these totalled 299,062 acres, chahi-sailab being to sailab 
in the proportion of 3 to 7 ; the matured area was 242,128, 
in the proportion of chahi-sailab 1, sailab 2. The cultivated 
area is now 282,383 acres, chahi-sailab standing to sailab as 
5 to 9; the matured area is 204,916, and the proportion of 
chahi-sailab to sailab 2 to 3. A large number of new wel's has 
been sunk along the Chenab riverain and the Leiah-Jfuzaffar- 
garh Indus circles; but, since less water now passes down the 
Chenab and the Indus is swinging to the west, the matured 
area of both classes is 15 per cent, less than it was at 
settlement, although a greater proportion of the whole receives 
irrigation from wells. 

The decrease in the abi classes is due to the same reasons 
as that in the sailab. 

The great increase in the baran i is accounted for by the 
spread of gram cultivation in the northern Leiah Thai. 


Cropping. 


The cropping of the district as a whole shows very little 
variation, though the figures as they stand are misleading. 
The table below, fiom the recent settlement report, showa 
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the percentages of the total matured area occupied by the CHAPTER II, A. 

various crops: — 

- Aoricuitrrb. 

C'rop. 


Rice 
Jowar 
Bajra 
Cotton 
Indigo 
Til . . 

Total Kharif 

Wheat 
Barley 
Gram 
Peas 

Oilseeds . . . . . . 3 2 

Turnips . . . , . . 10 5 

Total Rabi .. 78 80 

Rice, which used to be found in small quantities 
throughout the canal areas, is now little grown, except in the 
Kot Adu Tahsil, where, followed by gram, it has replaced 
cotton and wheat. Cotton of the worst drought-resisting 
native varieties has taken the place of rice in the south of 
Muzaffargarh and the north of Alipur, and is the crop which 
is generally grown instead of indigo, of which there was a 
short-lived boom during the war; normally, however, indigo 
is dead — killed by the competition of synthetic dyes — except 
in a few places on the edge of the Thai and in a sandy_ bed 
of the Indus which crosses the Alipur Tahsil, where it is 
the only crop which can be grown. TV heat has increased by 
4 per cent, principally in the area where nahri and sail ah 
cultivation has changed to chahi-nahri and chahi-sailab, and 
also in the new wells on the Thai, where it is the staple crop 
and usually about 80 per cent, of the matured area. The 
decrease in turnips is very remarkable; the area under them 
at settlement was too large, but in places, particularly in the 
Leiah riverain, not enough are now grown, and the cattle are 
underfed during the early winter. 
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A. As a rule, the cultivator in Muzaffargarb cannot select 
such crops as promise the best return, "but is controlled in his 
choice by his water-supply. Indigo was his best crop, and 
this he has lost. 

Cotton is grown on a very small scale in the district, and 
mostly in the central tract or near the wells. In no circle has 
American cotton yet been successfully grown, and the local 
variety is distinguished rather for its hardness than for its 
yield. Most cultivators try to grow enough cotton for 
the rough homespun, which is the almost universal wear; 
but there is little grown commercially. The land is pre- 
pared in February and March. Five to seven ploughings are 
given, and the clod-crusher is dragged over the ground after 
each ploughing. The seed is prepared by being rubbed in 
cowdung and then dried. The sowing usually starts at 
the end of April and continues as late as the middle of dune, 
the full swing being when the inundation canals have started 
to flow. Early sowings, however, are taken tip on the wells, 
but on a restricted area only. The seed is sown broadcast 
or drilled, and the land is divided into beds of suitable size 
for irrigation. Two waterings are then given at- short inter- 
vals. When the young plants are about two feet high, a 
plough is driven lightly among them to loosen the soil. The 
cotton ripens at the end of .September, and picking goes on 
from then fill December. Cotton is picked by women every 
eighth day, Their share is called hhnnji. Four to eight 
seers of seed are sown to the acre. The yield per acre in 
normal years averages four to five maunds. The enemies of 
the cotton crop are mula, a blight that begins at the stem 
and spreads over the plant, the soil becoming water-logged 
(soma), and a red worm that attacks the cotton in the pod. 
The boll-worm does much damage in bad years. The white 
fly, recently discovered, also does some damage. 

Indigo grows in the richest soil, as well as on light 
sandy lands. It was one of the favourite crops, but un- 
fortunately it has now decreased. It is a difficult crop, 
requiring a clean soil, and is not tolefiant of saltpetre: it 
also requires a more ample water-supply than can be given 
from a well. The spread of water-logging has affected it. 
Another cause has been the decline in price due to the com- 
petition of frerman synthetic dyes, but this lias not been 
the main cause. It is a delicate crop, and is likely to attack 
by a multitude of insect pests. Tbe land is prepared in 
February and March, and the seed is sown from the 15th" 
March to the 15th May. Tndigo is usually sown every year, but 
it is possible to get crops for three years off the same rdants. 
Tndico is ready for cutting from the 15th July to the 15tK Sep- 
tember. Tt is in its prime when it has been from 12 to 15 dav= 
in flower. If the flowers fade and become yellow before it 
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is rut, the outturn will be small. It is cut in the morning CHAPTER II, A. 

and carried in bundles to the v.ats, where it remains till the . * 

afternoon. Then the churner ( vilora ) comes and puts the gricultube. 

indigo into the vats, and weights it down with heavy logs 

of wood. Water is turned on, and the vats are filled two- 

thirds full. The vats are in sets of three : two large and one 

small. A set of vats is called a jori, and a number of sets 

together a kharha or akharha. When one watch of the 

night remains, the indigo has been sufficiently steeped. The 

churner takes out the plants, and, with a churning-stick 

called madhani, churns the water for about two hours. The 

■sediment is allowed to sink to the bottom of the vat, and the 

water is run off. The sediment is then placed in the small 

vat, and is allowed to settle again. Then the water is run 

off a second time. The sediment is removed, and made into 

rakes called git), and dried. At each churning a pair of vats 

produces from 11 to 3 seers of indigo. The preparation of the 

indigo is most carelessly done, with the result that the value 

of it. is diminished. If indigo is grown for seed, it ripens 

in November and December. Sixteen -.eers of seed are sown 

to the acre. The stalks and leaves, after being taken out of 

the vats, are railed rath, and form a valuable manure. 

Jowar is sown for fodder in March and April, and for Jowar. 
grain in July and August, but in the Thai a second sowing is 
made for fodder in Tuly. The grain ripens in October, and, 
while ripening, is protected. A maund of seed is sown to the 
acre. It is not often allowed to ripen, but is cut for fodder. 

Bajra is a crop grown in places entirely by the poor Bajra. 
man for his own consumption, and is badly needed in the 
autumn, when the purchase of wheat for sowing has forced 
up the price beyond tbe reach of the poor. The ears of the 
standing ha jut ripen at different times, and tbe practice is 
for tbe women to cut daily such as are ripe for that day’s 
food. Bajra is sown from the 15th July to the 15th August. 

It is protected while ripening like jowar. The stalks of 
hajra are never cut and stored for fodder like jowar , hut are 
left standing for the cattle to eat, and great waste is the 
result. The best is that sown in the heavily-manured lands 
near the towns after tobacco, or after wheat which has been 
cut when green for fodder. 

Tticc is sown from the 15th April to the 15th May in Rice, 
nurseries, which are manured a hand-breadth deep with ashes 
or finely pulverized manure (pah), and which are very care- 
fully washed and weeded till the seedlings grow about, eight 
inches high, which they become in a month. Tbe seedlings 
called hi jam are planted out at a distance of a hath (foot 
and a half) from one another in well-prepared land in which 
water is standing. This water is allowed to dry up once, 
but after that the plants are kept submerged. Rice requires 
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CHAPTER II, A. a regular supply of fresh, water every ten days, which can- 
not be guaranteed to it from flood. It is one of the few 
exi tube. cr0 p S which is carefully weeded. It ripens from August to 
October. The grain is extracted by the sheaves being beaten 
against- a log or bank of prepared clay. A little begami 
is grown on the Chenab canals, but most of that grown is the 
usual coarse red-husked variety of the district. 

Sugarcane. Sugarcane is grown in every part of the district, except 

the Thai and the inundated tracts; but, as it requires capital 
and abundant manure, it is mostly found in the neighbour- 
hood of towns. The selection of land is generally made from 
fields which have just borne wheat. Beginning from May, 
the land is ploughed from four to five times during the 
summer. After each ploughing the land is rolled and level- 
led. It is then heavily manured. Between September and 
January a crop of turnips is taken off the land. The local 
theory is that turnips do not exhaust the land. The truth is 
that *resh uurotted manure is used, which requires the extra 
handling and watering caused by raising a crop of turnips 
to make it sufficiently decomposed to be beneficial for sugar- 
cane. After the turnips have been removed, the land is 
ploughed eight times more and rolled. The sugarcane is 
then sown in February and March. Canes for seed are stored 
in mounds covered with earth called tig. These are opened, 
and the canes are cut into pieces, with one or two knots in 
each. A plough, which has a brick fastened across the sole 
to make a furrow, is driven through the ground. A man 
follows, who places the pieces of sugarcane continuously id 
the furrow, presses them down with his feet and covers them 
with earth. Then a log of wood ghial is dragged over the 
field. After planting, the only care which sugarcane requires 
is constant watering and hoeing. Two hoeings are considered 
sufficient. Sugarcane is cut and crushed from the end 
of November to the end of January. The doubie-roller 
wooden crusher is still used in places, although it has been 
replaced generally by the iron crusher. The varieties of 
sugarcane grown are mosfly kansor, kahu and hatha. 
Panda, the chewing cane, is grown to a very limited extent. 
The Agricultural Department has recently introduced 
Coimbatore varieties, like Co. 205, Co. 210, etc. 


Moth. Moth is grown only on canal-irrigated lands, especially 

in the Thai, and is nearly always used for fodder, though 
seldom fed to well bullocks. If intended for grain, moth is 
* sown in June and July; if for fodder, it is sown in August. 
A single ploughing is considered enough for moth. 

Til is sown in August chiefly on sadab lands; on the 
Chenab much of the crop is very fine. One, or at most two, 
ploughings are considered enough. Til ripens in November. 
The crop will thrive on any soil, except shor or retli , 
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but is a delicate crop, easily damaged by both an excess and CHAPTER II, A. 
a deficiency of flood; and, since its stalks are useless for aorjcuituks 
fodder, is seldom grown if any other crop can be cultivated. 

Wheat, is everywhere the great crop, and many of the Crops 
others are grown only to feed the men and beasts who are w ea ’ 
needed for its cultivation. The chief varieties are a red 
bearded kind, and a white beardless, of which the latter is the 
better- The Thai wheat is the best in the district. The land 
is ploughed from five to seven times. On the banks of the 
rivers, if the alluvial deposit be friable and soft, one or two 
ploughings are considered enough. The fifteenth of Katik, 
which corresponds to the end of October, is the day for be- 
ginning to sow wheat, and sowing should be over by the 
fifteenth of Manghir, or the end of November, though, in 
practice, it continues throughout December- The seed is 
sown broadcast ( chhatta ) or drilled ( nali ). Fields are plough- 
ed after being watered (muni) ; and, if they do net dry up 
till the sowing, seed is scattered and the land ploughed and 
rolled. It is not watered till the sprouts are out of the ground. 

This is called pah ha chhatta. But, if the moisture dries up 
before sowing, the fields are watered after scattering the seed. 

This is called 1-vr chhatt. On alluvial lands and other heavy 
soil seed is sown with the drill when there is moisture in the 
land, and then the field is not watered until the sprouts am 
out- But, when the land has no moisture, the method of kur 
chhatt is adopted. Sowing with the drill is supposed to be 
surer and more productive. 

The essentials for a good crop of wheat are popularly 
considered to be — 

fit sowing in Katik: 

(2) watering in Pob ; 

(31 top-dressing in Manghir; and 
(4) good seed. 

Wheat is watered from three to nine times. The num- 
ber of waterings depends on the kind of soil and on the 
weather. Green wheat is largely used for fodder, and, while 
the grains are tender, the ears are roasted and eaten by 
people. Wheat is liable to be attacked by the following dis- 
eases or blights : — 

Dhanak . — In March and April the grains shrivel up 
and become curved and black. This is also known 
locally as martini. This results in a calamity^ 
and the introduction of gall-free seed alone can 
prevent it- The Agricultural Department has 
made a start by introducing an improved type of 
seed free from the ear-cockle galls, but on account 
of ignorance and lazy habits the people are very 
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slow to profit by it. Propaganda is, however, 
being done by the agricultural staff posted in the 
district to effect some change, and demonstration 
plots of gall-free and infested seed are made on 
the zamindars’ own lands to show what is possi- 
ble in this line; 


Kani. or smut. — Hie grains become black, and turn 
to a substance like ash ; 


R'itti, literally redness. — The whole plant becomes 
yellow and shrivelled. Tt is said to be caused by 
extreme cold : and 


Jhalla, a hot westerly wind that, scorches the crop. 

The weeds noxious to wheat are hlmkal , jaudal, jaicanh 
or camel-thorn, and the thistles called JpIui and hmdiari. The 
day for beginning to reap wheat is the first of Baisakh, about 
the 12th April. Harvesting operations, however, begin a week 
or ten davs earlier in the Thai and a week later in the riverain 
trap+s. Each day's reaping is canned in the evening to the 
threshing-floor and is trodden out by oxen tied to a stake in 
the centre. The action of the oxen is helped by a heavy log 
called pJialla being dragged by them as they move round. 
The cultivators rarely winnow their own wheat. The Agri- 
cultural Department has introduced 8- A and Pb. 11 bearded 
varieties of wheat, which are being successfully grown in the 
district. The zamindars of the riverain tract seem to prefer 
these types as little damage is done to them by pigs and other 
animals. 

The cultivation of barley closely resembles that of wheat. 
When not grown for fodder, it i's a poor man’s crop culti- 
vated bv those who cannot afford to plant wheat. In the 
south of the district a large-eared purple-grained species is 
grown which is called huhirjau. This is a different plant 
from the iii/larjaii of Stewart’s “Pnnjab Plants.” Tt is grown 
as a delicacy, and is chiefly u-ed for parching. 

Peas. Peas are sown on mil alt land in October and November. 

where moisture is excessive for the cultivation of wheat. One 
or two ploughings are considered enough. They are used as 
fodder, and the green nods are roasted and eaten. When 
ripe, they are used for Hal, or ground and made into bread. 


Gram. The gram grown is almost invariably of the kind with 

pink flowers; a white-flowered variety is reputed to give a' 
larger and sweeter grain, but to be more delicate, and is sel- 
dom grown. The crop is either sown broadcast in the rice 
stubble after a single ploughing or with the drill in sdila8 
land. Tt is a delieate erop, and suffers from insect pests and 
the efferts of drought, hail, frost and excessive rain. Tt is. when 
grown after rice, less toleiant of saltpetre than the former 
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crop. .Normal l\ , it is uevei given well vvatei . Sometimes CHAPTER II, A.. 

mustard is grown with the gram, and the protection thus 

given improves the yield. It is sown during October. The Ac.kicvltve*. 
young leaves are eaten as a vegetable. One or two ploughings 
are sufficient. Oram ripens in April. The pods are roasted 
and eaten. Very little is sown on wells and in the Thai on 
bcii'am land. 

Turnips are sown to prepare the land for a kharif crop. 'I'urnips 
The seed is sown in September, and the turnips are ripe in 
January. They are mostly used as fodder, and ripen just in 
time to relieve the tailing - stocks of other kinds of fodder. 

The leaves, stalks and roots are eaten as a vegetable, and the 
root is cut in pieces and dried for summer use. Trout the 
seeds is extracted a bitter oil. 

Ussun is a plant of the Brassica family, slightly different I’ stun. 
from the taramira of the Punjab ( Brassica eruca or Eraea 
sativa). It is sown in September. When sown alone or with 
mash, it is intended that the seed shall ripen. When sown 
with peas or gram, it is intended for fodder. One or two 
ploughings are sufficient. While green, it is eaten as a vege- 
table. Ussun ripens m March and April. The sheaves are 
collected on a piece of hard ground and the seed thrashed out 
with sticks. The oil extracted from the seed is used for 
burning, anointing and making sweetmeats. In very hot 
■weather ussun is mixed with bruised barley, and wetted and 
given as a cooling food to buffaloes. A plant of ussun is like 
a turnip which has gone to seed. It is a favourite catch-crop 
throughout the Thai. It is grown on wells to supply oil-cakes 
for the working cattle in the autumn. 

The other plants of the Brassica order cultivated in this Other Crops of 
district are arhion or ahvr mustard (Brassica juncca ) (a crop Brassica Order, 

of no importance except in the estates near Multan town where 
it is a valuable crop) ; sarhion, Punjabi sa-rrOn ( Brassica ram- 
pestris) ; sathri, a plant of the Brassica order which is called 
*athri because it ripens in sath (sixty) days. 

Mohri is Ervum lens, Punjabi massar and mass nr. It i * Mohri or 
sown in sail ah land at tlio end of October. It is sown alone Mauhri. 
and with barley broadcast and in drills. If both’ mohri 
and barley are sown broadcast, the mohri is sown first and the 
barley afterwards. If drill-sowing is chosen, mohri and bar- 
ley are sown in alternate furrows. It ripens in April, and 
is made into dal. It is even more delicate than gram, and, 
in particular, is burnt up hv a very slight frost. 

Tobacco is grown mainly on wells, and the sandy soil of Tobacco, 
the wells on the skirts of the Thai is particularly suited to it. 

Tobacco grown near Langar Sarai is supposed to be particu- 
larly good. On the Powah wells of Lei ah, and particularly 
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CHAPTER II, A. of Kot Sultan, it it is a valuable crop. There axe two varie- 

ties, of which the coarser, known as jalandhari, is planted out 

Agkctitdb*. tfj e beginning of March, and the better, but more delicate, 
called talai or desi, about a fortnight later. It needs a clean 
light soil, heavy manuring and frequent, but moderate, water- 
ings from a well. It is sown as an extra rabi crop generally 
on land cleared of turnips. The leaves, when fully grown, are 
cut and thrown in sand to dry. 

Melons. Melons are known as kadd-u when the flower is white, and 

painu when it is yellow, though there seems to be little differ- 
ence in the fruit. Owing to the difficulty of export, they axe 
grown only for local consumption. They are grown chiefly 
in the Leiah Tahsil. They are expensive to grow. Sowings 
are made in early March, and usually cotton is planted among 
the melons. Heavy manuring, watering and fencing are re- 
quired. 

Area under Table 19 in volume B shows the areal under each crop for 

Crops. the whole district and the tahsils. 

Average Yield. The average yield of the principal crops is given in the 

following table : — 


Fruits — 
Mangoes and 
Dates. 



Mangoes and dates are the principal fruit products of the 
district which are not only largely consumed locally, but are 
also exported in immense quantities. A full description of 
date trees and their fruit has been given in chapter I. 
Orchards are a luxury kept u.p rather for shade and coolth in 
the summer than for profit. But round Muzaffargarh town 
and down the Chenab as far as Alipur mangoes are grown for. 
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sale, and the fruit farmers, « ho are mostly Hindus, axe CHAPTER II, A. 

extending: their plantations. The fruit is brought on light 

carts or lorries to the railway station where it is sold to Agriculture. 

middlemen, who are mostly Sikhs from the North Punjab; 

these export it over all Northern India. The fruit is of many 

qualities; a few trees have a great reputation, and fruit from 

them sells for seed at Rs. 10 each; but, since fertilisation is 

not understood and controlled, the young trees do not breed 

true, and the ordinary Muzaffargarh mango is not of delicate 

flavour, though it is suspected that many of the so-called 

Bombay mangoes sold in the Punjab from June onwards are 

really from Muzaffargarh. 

In the Hot Adu Tahsil the orchards are negligible. AYhat 
there were have been mined by water-logging or saltpetre, 
and the trees are dying downwards from the top. 

Pomegranates are grown largely in the gardens. Those Pomegranate*, 
raised in the Alipur gardens are the best in the district. 

The oranges, including Malta oranges, are abundant, and Oranges, 
are fairly good. 

Apples (small) called svf are hard and sour, but are liked. Apples. 

The other fruits grown in gardens are limes, pears, other Fruit*, 
grapes, quinces and figs. 

A fruit-growers’ association has recently been formed 
through the energy of the Fruit Specialist to Government, 

Lyallpur, and should be of great benefit. 

Turnips are grown on every well and used as vegetables, Vegetables, 
as well as fodder for bullocks. Besides turnips, the cultivator 
raises onions and melons on every well if he can, and radishes, 
cauliflowers, egg-plants, gourds, cucumbers, chillies, aniseed, 
garlic, karela (a small prickly gourd), spinach, cabbages, 
carrots, fenugreek, spices and coriander are grown on wells 
adjoining the towns. Round Karor and Leiah vegetables are 
grown commercially, and are most profitable. 

The total area, including forests, ascertained in 1921-22, Extension in 
was 3,564,257 acres. The total area available for cultivation. Cultivation, 
but not yet cultivated, consisted of 404,817 acres of Govern- 
ment waste, and 1,958,474 other waste. The total cultivated 
area was 720,252 acres. These areas are compared with those 
of previous years, etc., in table 18 of volume B. 

The Agricultural Department has introduced wheat, pure, Improvement* ia 
types 8-A Mid Pb. 11, sugarcane, Coimbatore varieties like Agricultnre. 

806, 210, etc., and cotton , type 4-F, Mollisoni, etc. 

The field staff possesses a full set of improved imple- 
ments and a pair of bullocks, and is required to go out, 

-demonstrate and explain to the people the use of the imple- 
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CHAPTER II, A. ments and t lie- superiority of pure seed. The number ot 

demonstrations given since 1924, when this work was started 

AGRicm/rom?. j n f] ie district, is as follows: — - 


1924 ... ... ... 71 

1925 ... ... ... 99 

192fi ... ... ... 140 

1927 ... ... ... 500 

192<S ... ... ... 600 


As a result of these, a fair number of the implements- 
has been purchased by zamindars, viz . : — 

1921-25 ... 1 Eajah plougli and 3 Meston ploughs. 

1925-20 ... 8 Meston ploughs and 1 Itajali fodder- 

cutter. 

1920-27 ... 2 Eajah ploughs, 16 Meston ploughs, 

1 Eajah fodder-cutter, 1 raid drill, 

1 kharif drill, 1 bar harrcw, 1 Lyall- 
pur hoe. 1 .1 hniiui hal, etc. 


1927-28 ... 1 Eajah fodder-cutter, 1 horse hoe, 

7 drills, 47 Meston ploughs, 1 bar 
harrow, 6 Eajah ploughs, etc. 


The seed sold has also increased, though it is difficult 
to compete with the banias in thi> district as the zamindars 
have from ages past relied upon them. A start has, how- 
ever, been made, and there is a prospect of success. As a 
result of heavy floods in 1928 and 1929, the rabi prospects 
were good, and seed tacoavi was given in kind, the seed being 
purchased through the Agrirultuial Department. Taccavi in- 
kind is increasing in popularity. The district board is also 
paying attention to this matter: a small start has been made irr. 
introducing ploughing competitions and seed exhibitions. 
These are held at the local fair-, and prizes are awarded. 


'Agricultural The Muzaffargarh District is situated in the South- 

Staff. western Agricultural Division, which has i.ts headquarters at 

Multan, where there is a Deputy Director. The staff woiking 
in the district is under the immediate charge of the Extra 
Assistant Director of Agriculture, whose headquarters are' now 
at Muzaffargarh. It includes an Agricultural Assistant at 
Muzaffargarh and an Agricultural A-M.-dant at Alipur. Each: 
of these has a muqaddam. There are also muqaddarns at 
Leiah. and Better-farming Societies at Shianwala and 
Daphi, 
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Tlie communications of the district are bad, and have CHAPTER H, A. 
not been improved much since settlement. The single-line 
Indus Talley Railway enters the district near Muzaffargarh ' 0RICt7M * rBB - 
town, runs west as far as Mahmud Eot in the south-west a ||j lr jjarkets° nB 
corner of the Kot Adu Tahsil and from thence turns north 
through the Eot Adu and Leiah Tahsils, skirting the western 
edge of the irrigated area. From Mahmud Eot a short branch 
line runs to the ferry on the Indus at Ghazi Ghat. The 
metalled road from Multan to Dera Ghazi Ehan follows 
roughly the line of the railway between Muzaffargarh and 
Ghazi Ghat. From Muzaffargarh town to Alipur town there 
is a good road which has now been metalled as far as mile 27. 

From Mahmud Eot northwards the old Indus valley road runs 
parallel to the railway, but is not very good. The other roads 
of the district are not in good condition, but are being 
improved. A railway to run through the Alipur Tahsil and 
the southern part of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil has been sur 
veyed, and, when built, should be of great service to the 
country through which it passes : excellent fruit is grown round 
Alipur town, but there is no efficient means of getting it to 
market: once the trains are running, this fruit will be exported 
to tbe Puniab. and the chain of orchards from Muzaffargarh 
to Ehangarh, which now stops near tbe latter town, should be 
extended along the Chenab to the south of tbe district. There 
is al«o a nossihilitv of a railway line from the -bhang Distrirt 
to Muzaffargarh rin Rangpur. which would also be of great 
benpfit, espeeiallv as the Haveli Canal Project is to be put in 
hand. 

The only considerable town is Leiah. with about 10.000 
inhabitants, but throughout the district at a distance of about 
10 miles from each other are small towns usually of 8.000 to 
6,000 inhabitants in which dwell the bulk of the Hindus, who 
arrange for the exnort of any surplus produce, sometimes by 
boat, to Sukkur. Some of these are Earor, Eot Sultan, Daira 
Din Panab. Eot Adu, Muzaffargarh, Ehangarh. Einjhar, 

Jatoi. Alipur, Ehairpur, Sitpur and Shahr Sultan. Earor and 
Eot Sultan have considerable pilgrim traffic. In tbe Thai are 
small villages at Munda. Ladhana. Fatebpur. Chiiubara and 
Nawankot. where Hindu traders collect to nurchase the wool 
of the tract, and open shops to satisfv the simple needs and 
luxuries of the sher>hprds. From these markets fairly well- 
defined tracks radiate to the railway stations, and to the 
nearer stations in the .bhang colony. Section G of this 
chapter deals with “ Means of Communication.” and should 
also be referred to. 

In 1921 56.8,478 people were supported by 524,605 acres population 
of matured crops. Table 17 shows that 361.146 persons were engaged in 
engaged in pasture and agriculture, including actual workers Agriculture, etc. 


K 
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CHAPTER II, A. and their dependants. All classes of residents of the district 
possess more or less land. An account of the tribes is given 
in chapter I. 


Agriculture . 


Pressure of 
Population on 
Soil.* 


As many of the people of the Leiah and Kot Adu Tahsils 
as find it possible to do so live on the western border of the 
Thai, the Thalochas, in order to be as near as they can to 
the railway, shops and comparative coolness of the riverain, 
and the others so as to be safe from floods. The result is 
that it is not possible to find out merely from residents 
whether a man is supported by the riverain or by the Thai, 
and therefore it is possible to consider in detail only the two 
southern tahsils. In the north the conditions are rather 
easier, though there are worse palms and fewer of the best 
crops than in the south. On the whole, the district has 
always been very thickly populated, the maximum possible 
incidence being apparently one person to an acre of crops, 
including fodders, and the population rising and falling 
with the acreage of crops. In the Muzaffargarh Tahsil in 
1881 the 173,833 acres of crops supported 146,885 persons. 
By 1901 the acreage had risen to 184,273 and the population 
to 174,970. This acreage was maintained till 1911 when the 
population was 187,064. The acreage then began to fall, 
and in 1921 the population was 187,579. Since then, there 
has been a series of destructive epidemics of relapsing fever 
from which 6,000 persons died in 1922, and a good deal of 
migration to Khanewal, and the population is probably near 
the acreage, which is 148,867. In Alipur in 1881 crops were 
136,649 acres and population 110,741 persons. In 1901 the 
acreage had risen to 148,192 acres and the population to 
150,595 persons. By 1911 the population numbered 146,135, 
since when, cropping having fallen to 143,457 acres, the 
population has remained almost stationary, and in 1921 was 
146,711. In Alipur there seems to be equilibrium between 
crops and people ; in Muzaffargarh the population increased 
beyond the food supply, and is falling ; in both tahsils the 
limit seems to have been reached, and the struggle for life 
is hard. In Kot Adu the approximate figures are 100.000 
persons to 104,609 acres of crops, and in Leiah 86.000 persons 
to 93.788 acres, all of which agree closely with those for the 
southern tahsils. An estimate of the figures in these tahsils 
at the time of the first and second settlements is not possible. 


Elements or The total population recorded in the census of 1921 

Population. numbered 568,478, of whom 493,369 were Muhammadans, 

69.878 Hindus and the balance of 5.231 Sikhs (mostly 
Laban as), Jains and Christians. A certain number of persons 
who get their living* from the Thai should be excluded from 


See report by Mr. J. D. Anderson, 192/ . 
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the total, though, as explained above, it is nov easy to make CHAPTER II, A. 

a proper estimate of these. The 24,469 inhabitants of the 

Thai kalan of Leiah have nt connection with the riverain, Agriculturb. 
nor have the majority of the 9,545 persons who live in the 
chahi Thai of Eot Adu; but at least half of the 48,656 
lecorded dwellers in the janch Thai of Leiah get their liveli- 
hood from the flooded land, and only reside in the Thai. 

Deducting from the census figures' 9,265 Hindus and 48,945 
Muhammadars, there are 454,424 Muhammadans and 60,613 
Hindus who may be assumed to get their living from the 
agricultural pari of the district Of these, 21,019 are resid- 
ents of five smalt towns, of which the largest is Leiah (8,476) 
and the second is Muzaffargarh (5,386) ; none of the other 
three has more than 4,000 inhabitants. Apart from the few 
(rovernment servants, these people depend on the land for 
■their livelihood as much as does anyone else. 

The population contains five main elements — 

(a) The Hindus who live in small market towns built 
at a distance of about 10 miles from one another 
on sites so secure from floods that grain can be 
stored in them. Most of the land round these 
towns is, and long has been, owned by the Hindus, 
who are by far the best farmers in the district, 
and grow all the most valuable crops. They never 
cultivate with their own hands, but are assiduous 
in directing their Muhammadan labourers. Their 
livelihood is, however, derived from their shops, 
and still more from their banking, which will be 
described later. They are a literate community 
(27-7 per cent, among males) and, in comparison 
with the Muhammadans, are progressive, but 
socially are a despised minority, though feared for 
the power which their wealth gives them; 

(b) Much of the land, which at a guess may be put 
at half the cultivation of the district, is held by 
Muhammadans in such large estates that the 
owners never touch the plough themselves, but 
cultivate through labourers or tenants. Some of 
their home farms (classified in the revenue papers 
as Ixhvrf-kasht) are well run, but, on the whole, 
they are bad landlords, interested more in intrigue 
of all kinds than in scientific farming; most of 
them are in debt, some very heavily, through ex- 
travagance and mismanagement, but no sympathy 
need be wasted over them ; 

(c) The other half of the Muhammadans’ land is owned 

by a great number of people holding from 
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20 acres each to a small fraction of an acre. Of 
these,, a number should he in the same position as 
the peasant proprietors of the Northern Punjab, 
though, in practice, they are not. It is the 
rarest thing to find a man cultivating his own 
land with his own hands and maintaining his 
family from the produce. For this, one reason is 
the attitude of the squires, who desire a sub- 
servient tenantry, and not a class of independent 
yeomen. So, unless the small owner takes pro- 
tection by becoming a tenant, he will have his 
cattle and women driven off. Another reason is 
the minute fragmentation of the holdings. 
Partitions are rare, and the shares in the small 
wells, which are normal in the district, have in 
the course of time become so complicated that 
they are neglected in agriculture. A case has 
been met with where a man’s 14 acres were divided 
over 22 wells. He had one holding of 3} acres, 
which was a third of the well, but all the rest were 
such fractions as 4/34 x J x 76/428 x 12J acres. 
He had two or three of such shares in each well, 
each held with a different group of co-sharers. 
All these small shares had been mortgaged, and 
with the proceeds he had bought cattle and taken 
up a tenancy of 8 acres. Indeed the chief function 
of such land is to provide security for a loan, 
which it usually does without the formality of a 
mortgage. A well which contains such minute 
shares is, in practice, cultivated by the owners 
with the largest shares; the owners with the 
smallest fractions, too small to be of use as 
credit, have to go away as labourers under the 
Hindu and Muhammadan squires. It is not worth 
their while to return at harvest to try to recover 
their theoretical dues, though they often leave 
their dependants on the well, where they get some 
of the produce for helping in the cultivation. 
Consolidation of holdings would be resisted by the 
people, and must of necessity fail partly because 
of the complication of the shares, but chiefly be- 
cause the usual criteria of partition are lacking. 

It is not really land which is to be divided, but 
credit and an incalculable water-supply; 

(d) In the next class are the men who have lost their 
land, or hold so little that they can get no credit, 
cannot buy cattle, and so cannot take up a 
tenancy. They are compelled to work as labourers 
on the khud-l-asht land of the Hindus and richer 
Muhammadans ; 
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(e) Last of all are the menials, skilled workmen, who, CHAPTER II, A, 

after the Hindus, are the most prosperous people 

in the district, since, whatever the harvest may Agbiototueh. 
be, the farmer must employ and pay the carpen- 
ters and potters. 

Of these four classes of Muhammadans, the last usually Characteristics of 
live in small groups often on the outskirts of the Hindu towns. Muh <“mnadans. 

The squires have their mansion-houses in their estates, while 
the men who actually cultivate the land live scattered over 
the countryside each near his place of work. Except where 
the excessive floods have driven the cultivators of some 
localities to build their houses on a sand-hill, the compact 
“ abadi deh ” of the Punjab is not found in the district, nor 
unfortunately is there any corporate spirit. The “ village” 
m a unit only for the payment of land revenue, and men 
may be neighbours, and yet have no sympathy one with, 
another unless they hold under the same landlord or worship 
the same saint. 

The whole Muhammadan community is as yet very 
badly educated. The percentage of literates in 1924 was 
among males 1'9 and among females 0'2. Education is now 
being extended by the rapid opening of new schools, and 
9,775 boys of agricultural tribes (or about l/10th of those 
of school-going age) are enrolled as pupils, though only 378 
are reading in the high schools. Probably the richer classes 
are more literate than the figures show since many families' 
send their sons to be educated in Multan and Bahawalpur; 
but among the poor there is little education, and less desire 
for it. Primary education is supposed, and with the present 
standard of teachers there is justification for the belief, to 
take the boy away when he should be learning to follow the 
plough, and to send him back a spoilt zamindar and a bad 
Babu. The problem of educating the masses is more com- 
plicated in Muzaffargarh than in the Punjab by the difficulty 
of getting the boys of agricultural tribes beyond the primary 
school. It is easy enough to open schools in the townships 
for Hindus and menials, but education cannot be brought to 
the scattered wells, and the ordinary man has not the means, 
even if he has the wish, to send! his sons to a boarding- 
school. As would be expected from the low standard of 
literacy, the number of Muhammadans in the service of 
Government is very small.* 

Education is a monopoly of the rich, of the Hindus and Education 
of the menials. The mental development of the ordinary Generally, 
boy is precocious, but is arrested once he reaches the age of 
sexual maturity, that is to say, 14 at the latest, so that any 
training, practical or theoretical, which he is to receive has 

* Education has expanded very much recently — see under that 
heading. 
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CHAPTER II, A. to be given between tbe ages of 6 and 14. The cultivator’s 
store of wisdom about cattle, crops, seasons and inundation 
canals can be communicated to the learner only by practice. 
As| a teacher by precept, the villager is a failure, as, though 
he sees results, he can seldom explain causes. This teaching 
of results without reasons is slow, and the son of the culti- 
vator cannot be spared at the most receptive time of his life 
to learn the three “R’s,” and a spirit of dissatisfaction 
with his lot which is the mental pabulum provided at the 
village school. The Hindu has eagerly accepted education 
which is helpful to his hereditary calling of accounts, while 
the specialized trades of the menials both allow of more 
leisure than the cultivator can enjoy, and, being still regarded 
as servile, furnish an incentive for the young potter or weaver 
to abandon his father’s profession and advance his social 
position. This he can do only by taking public or private 
service, and the key to service is education. 


Alienations. The table below, taken from the recent settlement 

report, shows the sales and mortgages: — 


Sales. Mortgages. 



Percent- 
age of 
cultivated 
area sold. 

Cultivated area mort- 
gaged at settlement. 

Cultivated area mort- 
gaged now. 

Tahsil. 

Total 

culti- 

vated. 

Percent - 
age of 
whole. 

Total 

culti- 

vated. 

Percent- 
age of 
whole. 

Leiah 

28 

32,266 

19 

24,889 

14 

Kot Ada 

20 

20,398 

15 

21,805 

15 

Mnzaffargarh 

20 

36,742 

19 

33,037 

17 

Alipur . . 

15 

. 

19,889 

12 

24,330 

12 


Since settlement, as is shown by the above table, about 
1 per cent, of the total cultivated area has changed hands 
yearly by sales. In Leiah the figure is swollen by the sales 
to speculators, who have bought up large stretches of waste 
at from 4 annas to Re. 1 an acre ir. the hope that perennial 
irrigation will sooner or later be brought to the Thai. This 
sale has extinguished much mortgage. In the three southern 
tahsils mortgage is very much what it was at last settlement ; 
generally speaking, the land of the Hindus and of the large 
landowners is free from encumbrance, while most of the 
land of the small holders has been mortgaged to finance them 
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as tenants. The Punjab Alienation of Land Act has had CHAPTER II, A. 
little, if any, effect on mortgages in Muzaffargarh. This is Aciuccltubk 
due to the absence of the yeoman class, the uncertain water- 
supply and crops and the necessity for easy credit. The big 
Muhammadan landlords speak of the Act as their economic 
salvation, and probably it has to some extent protected them 
from the result of their own extravagance and made it 
easier for them to swallow up their smaller neighbours. On 
the whole, however, the Act is not, in the Settlement Officer’s 
opinion, to the advantage of the district. The uneconomic 
holding is no longer squeezed out of existence, and it is worth 
noting that, though the population has not largely in- 
creased and the cultivated area has risen only from 682,025 
acres to 724,258 acres, field numbers have nearly doubled 
since last settlement from 871,033 to 1,587,785. Before the 
Act the Hindu bankers were continually foreclosing, but they 
seldom kept the land since few have any ambition to become 
joint holders in a village too far from their homes for them 
to control cultivation ; now the uneconomic holding persists, 
with its evils of inefficient tillage and fragmentation. The 
spiiit of the Act is frequently evaded by the creditor per- 
suading some other agricultuiist to take over a hopelessly 
encumbered holding which the owner is bullied or bribed to 
vacate. The evil of this practice is that, whereas, if the 
land were sold in the open market, it would fetch the market 
price only, it now passes to the new owner encumbered with 
the whole amount of the old debt, including compound interest, 
and the new owner starts with an overcapitalized property. 

When, as occasionally happens, a non-agriculturist covets 
an agriculturist’s land, the Act has few terrors for him; all 
that is necessary is that the vendee whom the banker puts 
forward should own other land; after mutation has been given 
in the vendee's favour the next step is to wait for a suitable 
opportunity ; a report is then submitted to the Deputy Com- 
missioner that the vendee owns so many acres and asks for 
peimission to sell so many (i.e., the area he has just bought) 
in order that he may pay off his debt (i.e., the encumbrance 
placed upon the land by the vendor, the sum being swollen 
by compound interest) ; owing to the poverty of the neighbour- 
ing agriculturists, the only person who can afford to give this 
splendid price is the banker who is pulling the strings, and 
recommendation is made that permission should be given to 
the vendee to sell to him. The transaction set forth without 
any commentary seems an excellent piece of business for the 
vendee, and is usually sanctioned. The repeal of the Act in 
the district is not practicable, but the Settlement Officer was 
unable to find that it is of advantage to the district as a 
whole, while its constant evasion undoubtedly lowers the 
prestige of the administration while affording the subordinate 
revenue establishment plentiful opportunities of corruption. 
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CHAPTER II, A. The table below shows the mortgage value and sale price 

. per acre : — 

Agriculture. 

Value of Land. ■- ■ ■ - — 


Tahsil. 

Years. 

| Per acre cultivated. 

Sale price. 

Mortgage 






value. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


r 1900-01, 1903-04 .. 

35 

18 

Leiab 

(1913-14,1915-16,1919-20 

78 

49 


.' 1900-01, 1903-04 . . 

52 

34 

Kot Adu 

( 1913-14, 1915-16, 1919-20 

131 

121 


C 1900-01, 1903-04 .. 

111 

•70 

Muzaffargarh 

( 1913-14, 1916-16, 1919-20 

223 

110 


1 1900-01, 1903-04 . . 

98 

73 

Alipur 

( 1913-14, 1915-16, 1919-20 

198 

102 


The value of land has certainly increased largely since 
settlement, though, owing to the effect of the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act, it is difficult to make an accurate 
estimate of the increase; before the passing of the Act land 
was transferred at its market price, whereas now, in nine 
cases out of ten, it changes hands at the papier value of the 
vendor’s debt to his money-lender. The value of land varies 
with its situation and water-supply; sailab land on the Indus 
sells for a few rupees an acre, while the market gardening 
land on the outskirts of the towns is worth not less than 
Rs. 2,000 an acre. 


Indebtedness of 
Landowners. 


Table 21 of part 13 gives further figures under this 
beading. 


Air. O’Brien’s remarks on this subject printed in an 
old Gazetteer are reproduced below as they deal with a 
state of affairs which still exists in many respects. After 
remarking that the farming in the district is very bad,- 
Mr. O’Brien proceeds — 


“ The agriculturists are very extravagant. They spend 
“ sums beyond their means at marriages, betrothals, circum- 
“ cisions and funerals. They pay constant visits to shrinee 
“ and places of pilgrimage, and make offerings there which 
“ they cannot afford. This part of the Punjab is overrun by 
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“ religious impostors of different kinds, and the agriculturists ^ 

*■ make them presents out of all proportion to their incomes, 

“ and vie with one another in the largeness of their gifts. Agbicttltubb. 
“ Persons who cannot afford to do so keep saddle horses. 

“ Large sums are spent in womanizing, lawful and unlawful. 

“ One great cause of debt is debt. The crops have 
“ generally been forestalled. When they are harvested, the 
“ creditors carry off the whole, and the agriculturist has to 

begin again bortowing for his daily wants, and he borrows 
“ under very disadvantageous circumstances. 

“ It is not bad fanning or extravagance alone, so ntuc-h 
“ as improvidence, that makes the agriculturists indebted. 

“ It is contrary to their habits to keep ready money by them. 

“ If a man makes a few hundred rupees more than his ex- 

“ penses, he will not keep any part ,of' it for a bad year. He 

“ at once buys more land or more bullocks, or ornaments 

“ or a wife. He will do anything rather than keep the 

“ cash. If then there is a bad harvest next year, he must 
“ go to the money-lender. No agriculturist ever has a 
“ balance to the good with his banker. Every one works 
“ with a balance to the bad, and trusts to the harvest to put 
“ him right.” 

Apart from the faults in the character of the people, 
the chief cause of indebtedness is the present method of 
financing agriculture, which is described below.* 

Money seldom changes hand in Muzaffargarh, where jj ow Agricnl- 
ordinarilv transactions are by barter, and the only payments ture is financed — 
normally made in cash are of Government revenue and to Exchange, 
the Mianwali drovers who import cattle into the district. 

The generality of the farmers lives in places exposed to Banking, 
flood ; so, where it is not possible to store grain, as far back 
as the memory of man can reach, the practice has been for 
ibe growers to bank all their grain in the granaries of the 
Hindu residents of the towns. Probably in the distant 
past while society was tribal the Hindus were accountants 
only, as they still are in some of the Biloch T umans, but 
in the course of time, as the clans have scattered, and as the 
need for credit has increased with the increase of population 
on the inundation canals, they have become bankers. The 
business procedure of their banks is at first sight very com- 
plicated; but, when it is rid of its peculiar terminology, it 
is not very difficult, and is on the following lines. So soon 
as the harvest is threshed, payment is made on the thresbinsr- 
floor to the menials, labourers, etc. The balance is divided 


Mr. Anderson’s report of 1927. 
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CHAPTER II, A. between the owner and the tenant, who alike at once take it 
Aoricttltube their bankers, and get it credited to their accounts. 

Against this credit they draw when they require food or 
seed, though not to the full amount of the grain which has 
been paid in. It is obvious that the banker is entitled to 
deduct his expenses, and also a fair profit, from his clients. 
It also happens that in a bad harvest their needs exceed the 
amount of grain paid by them into the bank and he has 
to import grain, buying it at more than the harvest price. 
So, for every maund of wheat paid in, only 30, 25 or 20 seers 
are paid out, at a rate fixed each harvest by the banker, who 
is guided by such considerations as the price at harvest, the 
goodness or badness of the harvest and the probable future 
trend of prices. Any cash loans and purchases from the 
banker’s shop taken by the client are kept in a separate 
account, which is. however, liquidated from any surplus in 
the grain account. 

It is common to hear vehement abuse of this system on 
the ground that the farmer is by it handed over to the 
rapacitv of the money-lender. This is partly true, but the 
proof of the pudding is the eating; and the fact remains that 
the system has kept most of the holdings of the district 
under the plough, even though the standard of cultivation is 
not as high as it should be. At the same time, few of the 
nmnev-lenders have made their fortunes, which they should 
all have done had thev been all thev are "mppospd to be. It 
is. however, probable that the =vstem has outlived its dav. 
that it is retarding the development of the district and that 
it should be replaced. Before dealing with these matters 
the greatest merit of these banks should he stated : it is the 
elastic?" tv of the credit given. The Hindu monev-lender’s 
exrer’ence and local knowledge are such that he can fake 
apparent risks and lend to holdings which other bank 
would finance. Tn view of the most uncertain crops of 
Muzaffargarh. this is a verv great merit. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the system 
now works far less than it did 50 years ago. So long as there 
were no railways, the district was self-supporting and the 
local bankers could fix their own prices. Now even Muzaffar- 
garh has been brought into the world-markets, and, though 
the banker is on the whole fairly sagacious, he has no means 
of estimating the effect of 2 inches of rain in Manitoba on 
the price of wheat in India three months hence. 

As a result, particularly in the year after the war, when 
prices have been incalculable, the banking community have 
themselves suffered great losses, and, since the only way in 
which they can protect their interests is bv raising their 


Faults and 
Merits of 
System. 
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rates, the farmers now get less easy terms than they did a CHAPTER II, A. 

generation back. This financial system is not peculiar to 

Muzaffargarh, but is also found in the neighbouring district* * GEICClTUBB - 
of Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan and Jhang wherever there are 
inundation canals, a Muhammadan peasantry, Hindu 
bankers and a scanty rainfall. In all these districts it is 
accompanied by a very heavy percentage of land mortgaged 
to non-agriculturists and by an enormous floating debt. The 
former, which in Muzaffargarh is 9'9 per cent, of the total cul- 
tivated area, the highest in the province, and three times 
the provincial average, is due to the method by which the 
banks close their accounts. Normally, the banker does not 
put his clients into court since litigation is expensive, in- 
fructuous and a bad advertisement for the bank; if he feels 
that his client is not doing his best, he brings him to order 
with the threat of withholding credit, and goes on financing 
the holding so long as there is no material change in its pro- 
ductivity. If the well falls in, or the canal supply fails, 
so that the holding goes out of cultivation, the hanker has 
to -put mi with his 1o==ps. Tt is useless to go into court os 
the debtor's one asset has disappeared. Tf, however, the 
potential value of the holding is unchanged, hut its manage- 
ment passes to a widow or infant, so that it is certain that 
for a term of years the proverb- will he wasted, the hanker 
euts his los=es. and gets a decree and a mortgage ngain=t the 
holding. During the last two years of the reeent settlement 
thp Settlement Officer scrutinized all execution proc°edinga 
sent to him hv civil courts and found that half were against 
widow= and infants; the others were nrobahlv against 
•wastrels. 

The unsecured debt of Muzaffargarh is enormous and 
ancient. At the first regular settlement during the eighties 
of last century Mr. O’Brien found that he could count on his 
fingers the farmers who were free from debt. At the second 
settlement things were no better, nor have they improved 
since. What the total of the debt is no one can say, but 
it is agreed 1 by all who have enquired into it that it bears no 
relation to the land revenue of the debtors, the mortgaged 
value of their land or indeed to their total assets. The 
origin and growth of their debt are both due to the insecure 
crops. Did the farmer’s account with the bank balance at 
each harvest, there would be no debt ; but, even if over a 
term of years the incomings and outgoings of grain are equal, 
the farmer will always be in debt since be is debited with 
comjiound interest on any overdraft from the previous year, 
while he is credited with no interest on deposits. Two had 
years in succession result, as a rule, in a burden ' of debt 
from which the farmer can never escape. It is true that the 
debt is a paper one which the creditor never hopes to recover 
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•'CHAPTER II, A. in existing conditions ; in fact, the banker has really two 
. accounts : one of the actual transactions mostly in grain on 

gkiuUhju.be. Tpp-j^jgjj normally he makes a considerable proht, and the 
paper one showing very large advances on which payments 
either for capital or for interest are very trifling. The 
function of this second account is to increase his power of 
squeezing the debtor and to prevent him from turning to a 
rival money-lender; these overgrown accounts are also useful 
when it becomes necessary to get a decree against a holding 
and to show in income-tax returns. 

This debt is bad for agriculture, since, though the 
ordinary cultivator’s land is safe from his creditor, his pro- 
duce is not. When a good crop is paid into the bank, the 
banker takes it all as part payment of interest already due, 
and the producer gets no more than a subsistence allowance. 
If the farmer dared to rebel, and sell his produce to some 
other dealer, he would be refused credit by his banker at the 
next bad harvest and would have to throw up his holding, 
since, so long - as the old debt is unpaid, no other banker is 
going to give him credit. The farmer has thus no money to 
spend on improving his land, nor has he any incentive to 
work harder than will just satisfy his creditor, since it is 
the latter who gets the fruits of his labour. On the other 
hand, the banker who finances the holding, and gets the profit 
from it, has not the security of ownership, and has to work 
the holding through a sulky owner. So. though he is in- 
terested in keeping the holding in cultivation, he will not 
advance money for improvements. All over the district the 
contrast between the wells owned by Hindus and those 
financed by them is very marked. On the former, are found 
good bullocks, decent brick buildings, fruit trees and such 
intensive crops as cane, pepper and vegetables ; on tbe latter, 
half-starved, worn-out cattle, mud huts and no better crops 
than indifferent wheat. 

It is not fair to put the whole blame for this contrast on 
the banker, who is responsible for neither the rainfall nor 
the flood, though he takes advantage of the conditions caused 
by them. But it is clear that this debt is a drag on progress, 
and that, if possible. i( should be ended. To do so will not 
be easy, seeing that it is the gradual growth of at least 
seventy years. 

The natural condition of Muzaffargarh may be sum- 
marized as an uneducated population pressing heavily on 
crops, of which more than half are insecure. Out of these 
natural conditions has grown a system of finance which pre- 
vents the full development of the land. The result is “ a' 
stagnancy, a torpor and confused horror to the human soul.** 
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The figures given below, which are based oil the official CHAPTER II, A.. 

enquiry into mortgage debt, show the position thus: — 

1 * b ’ Agricultubb. 

Total Debt (Proprietors and Occupancy Tenants only). 


District. 

! 

i In lakhs. 

i 

As a 
multiple 

1 of the 

1 land 

j revenue. 

1 

j Per 

I cultivated 
! acre. 

I 

i 

Per head Amount of 
of the Debt, 

rural 

population. 


Rs. 

i 

i | 

I Rs. 

Rs. 

Muzaffargarh 

191 

22 

! 

i 26 

1 

35 


Mr. Anderson’s enquiries into the extent of debt in the 
Alipur Tahsil give the following results: — 


(a) proprietors’ debt is twenty-three times the land 

revenue, or almost exac ly the same multiple as 
that given above tor the whole district ; 

(b) mortgage debt i- only 36 per tent, ol the whole ; 

(c) 32 per cent, of the owners are not in debt, but they 
are mostly Hindus, who throughout the tract are 
little in debt. The proportion tor tenants is 29 
per cent., representing, the Settlement Officer says, 
those who cannot borrow for want of credit. 

In the Kot Adu Tahsil the debt is estimated at four times 
the land revenue. “In the nineties,” says Mr. Darling, “a 
careful enquiry was made into the economic conditions oi what 
is now called the Hot Adu Tahsil. It was calculated that a 
man with a wite and .two children required a minimum ot 
from 13 to 40 acres of cropped area to live on, according to 
where he lived. Forty acres, for instance, were required in 
the semi-desert Thai. Then it was found, though about 40 
per cent, of the cultivated area was in the hands ot owners of 
over 50 acres, 87 per cent, of the owners cultivated less than 
10 acres and 68 per cent, between 1 and 5. The Settlement 
Officer, an Indian intimately acquainted with the people, 
reckoned that 92 per cent, of the owners in the tahsil could not 
make both ends meet.” Mr. Anderson estimated that only 
those who pay Rs. 25 or more of land revenue can maintain 
their families in any measure of decency and comfort, and his 
investigations show that in three out of four tahsils of the dis- 
trict not more than 4 per cent, are in this position. 

The shepherds of the Thai resemble the small holders of In the Thai, 
the pakka in all except their poverty. Thai land has little 
value as security, and flocks have none, so they are free from 
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A. debt, and, as a matter of fact, tbanks to the war, are in gene- 
ral very prosperous. These small holders practically never 
take Up service under Government or under private persons. 

Till the year 1915 there was no co-operative credit society 
in the district (excluding two very old societies of Marhanwali 
and Rangshah, transferred from the Mianwali District). It 
was in that year that one was registered at Thatta Gurmani 
in the Kot Adu Tahsil, and in February 1916 a temporary in- 
spector was appointed to promote co-operative credit societies 
in the district where the relations between the zamindars and 
the money-lenders had become somewhat strained. Fourteen 
societies were started during that year, and a central co-oper- 
ative bank at the district headquarters was registered on the 
27th April 1916 to finance the movement. This has paid no 
dividend for some years as it has not realized its profits from 
many of the societies which are in a bad condition. The 
movement attracted the special sympathy of the distiict 
officers, and with their help the number of societies in the 
district reached 153 by the end of the co-operative year 1921. 
It was noticed that the societies had made no satisfactory 
beginning due to the weak character of the people in general 
and their lack of initiative. Fntil recently therefore no fur- 
ther expansion was made, and the Registrar, in his annual 
report for the year 1924, remarked as follows: “ Muzaffar- 
garh seems beyond the pale of the co-operative influence. 
The people lack the character on which to build; the moral 
outlook is beyond description and the capacity of sustained 
effort at self-improvement seems to be non-existent.” The 
district was kept under special observation, and Mr. Strickland, 
the then Registrar, in his annual report for the year 1926, 
wrote that “ unless the excess load is lifted nothing can be 
done ; and the creditor will lose less by a fair compromise than 
by a swollen claim which merely discourages the debtor.” In 
reviewing that report, the Punjab Government. Ministry of 
Agriculture, remarked that “ Government would be interested 
in the liquidation of these debts by arbitration as an experi- 
mental measure, supported by long-term loans from mortgage 
banks.” During the next year’s annual report Mr. Strickland 
observed that “ until special measures are adopted by legis- 
lative or other authority little can be done here by co-oper- 
ation.” Kis successor. Mr. Darling, in bis annual report was 
optimistic in this re.spprt, end wrote that “ it is a question 
whether co-operation by it-elf can succeed in materially 
alleviating their very depressed condition. The attempt is, 
however, being made, and everything possible is being done 
to make it a success. A larger and a better staff is being em- 
ployed ; the mistakes made in the past are being avoided: new 
societies are only started after very careful teaching, and in 
the early stages supervision is close and constant. The result 
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is a more promising outlook than we had ever before . ' ’ CHAPTER H, A. 

There are inow 228 co-operative societies in the district, griculturb. 
with a membership of over 5,000. Of these, 203 are societies 
-of credit; these also include 50 grain societies, which have 
proved of immense benefit to the people of the riverain tract 
of the Indus. Repayments in them are quite satisfactory. It 
has been found that village economy in the district is chiefly 
in kind, and cash is seldom handled by the rural folk ; so, 
instead of credit societies, grain societies are becoming more 
popular. The first grain society was started in village 
Khokhar (Kot Adu Tahsil) in March 1925. Payments are re- 
ceived in grain. Societies which are considered beyond im- 
provement are being weeded out. At present 33 per cent, of 
the societies in the district are classed as “D,” that is, which' 
are considered to be on the verge of liquidation. Everything 
possible is being done to improve them. 

A scheme has been prepared for starting experimentally 
a mortgage bank combined with an arbitration society in a 
small area consisting of the three zails of Karor, Marhanwali 
and Wara Sehran in the Leiah Tahsil. Settlement of claims 
between creditors and debtors will be taiken up by the panch- 
ayat of the society, and, in case of money, the mortgage 
bank will help the debtor in the liquidation of his debts. 

Besides this, the mortgage bank will help in the redemption 
of land, and will also advance money for the improvement of 
land. If the scheme succeeds, there is a likelihood of the set- 
ting up of a chain of such small mortgage banks, combined 
with arbitration societies, in the district. 

The co-operative staff has of recent years been strengthen- Staff ' 
ed, and there is now one Assistant Registrar who holds charge 
of the two districts of Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan, 
with headquarters at Muzaffargarh. There are 3 inspectors 
and 1 honorary inspector, 2 auditors and 7 sub-inspectors. 

There has also recently been appointed a sub-inspectrr for co- 
operative industrial societies. 

Much attention lias been paid in recent years towards 
meeting the needs of poor agriculturists under the Agricul- Improvement 
turists Loans Act and fairly large amounts have been ad- and Agricul- 
vanced under the Lftnd Improvements Loans Act. In former turists Loans 
years the advances made under the Acts were generally small, Acts - 
and the agriculturists found it easy and convenient to borrow 
from the village money-lender. Restriction of credit owing 
to the passing of the Alienation of Land Act obliges them to 
look to Government for help, and an attempt is being made to 
meet their requirements. The amounts advanced every year 
under each Act are noted in table 20 of volume B. 
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CHAPTER II, A. Taccavi loans averaged Es.. 66,1160 in the years 1906 to- 

1911, have steadily increased and have been Es. 1,16,900 in 

Agriculture. i 92 1-22, Rs. 75,724 in 1922-23, Es. 1,31,240 in 1923-24, Es. 

3,50,470 in 1924-25 and more i'n, 1929-30. The last two years 
were abnormal on account of floods. The objection to taccavi 
is that, so long as the district is financed through the Hindus’ 
grain banks, it is the latter who benefit from it. Even when, 
as often happens, the loan is not borrowed at the instigation 
of the banker, who wants cash on easy terms, it is almost al- 
ways taken to pay to a pressing creditor in the hope of keep- 
ing him quiet till next harvest. In practice, it is impossible 
to check this ; the application for the loan states that it is tor 
the purpose of buying bullocks- If the tahsildar goes on thn 
spot to find out what has happened to the money, he is either 
told that the new bullocks have died or been stolen, or else 
finding bullocks there he has no means of telling - whether 
they have been bought with the loan, or indeed whether 
they belong to the person who claims them. Were Govern- 
ment to increase the annual amount given in loans to such 
a sum as would meet the requirements of agriculture in the 
district, the farmer would not benefit so long as he is under 
the burden of the present debt. Until there is some scheme 
for taking up the whole indebtedness, the less interference 
there is with the finance of the people the better; and 
taccavi should be given most sparingly, except in seasons of 
calamity, such as 1924 and 1929, when, so far as possible, :t 
should be in grain. Taccavi for wells is, however, paoperly 
used in most cases, though here also care is required, and 
inspections by ta'nsil officers should be insisted on. 
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Table 22 of part B contains further particulars. 


Agricultural 

Stock. 


Particularly in the Leiah and Kot Adu Tahsils, where 
the flocks wander for grazing over large areas, and the 
shepherds, though knowing their beasts by name, are unable 
to count beyond five, and so can give no estimate of their 

L 
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CHAPTER II A. charges, the figures have to be treated with some reserve. 

Along the Indus there are still wide waste areas in which 

Agriculture, throughout the summer there is excellent grazing, but the 
district is a bad one for stock on account of the dry months 
April to June, during which the grazing is all burnt up and 
there is no fodder ; though considerable herds are kept every- 
where, except on the Thai, where there is at all times no 
glazing for cattle, the locally bred animals are of poor stamp, 
and the bullocks are of little use even for the shallow wells 
and lig'ht soils of the district- Except those of the poorest 
owners, all the working cattle are imported from the Biloch 
hills, Sindh or Bahawalpur; and, since their life is not more 
than eight years, their replacement is a““ continual drain on 
the resources of the farmers, particularly when wells are in- 
creased to balance a falling supply of flood water. 

In considering the figures for the tahsils, it must be 
borne :n mind that there has been a change in classification 
sinre 1903-04. and that many beasts which are now classified 
as young stock would then have been shown as mature. At 
last settlement the Leiah Thai was in a very had state as a 
result of a series of had seasons aggravated by an unsuitable 
form of assessment- It is now, in its own way, probably the 
most prosperous part of the district; and, though the riverain 
is weaker than it then was, the fahsil as a whole has greatly 
improved; this improvement is reflected in the increase n 
the head of horned stock; it is difficult to account for tlm 
large decrease in tlie number of camels; it may, in part, he 
due to a mistake in counting since during - the winter months 
the camels of the powindahs graze si owl v down tbe Thai 
from north to south and hack aga’"n. and if i- ->ot pagv to 
exclude them all from account, the Thai being -- ? o' >nd the 
number of counters few and unable to visit everv —ell ; it is. 
however, probable that there has reallv been a large decrease 
in camels, since, during the great war and the Irouhles on 
the frontier which followed it. the- hj-eedei-: 0 n +1 ~ Thai s^d 
eaery camel they could to the army at large prices, and pro- 
bably reduced the head of their breeding stock. At the same 
t.me, there was an enormous demand for sheep and goats, 
and this is prohablv reflected in the small increase in their 
recorded number. The Kot Adu Thai has shared the pro- 
sperity of Leiah. wh’-Ie the canal-irrigated area has also im- 
proved. so fhnMlie cause of the increase of stock of all kinds 
in this tahsil is obvious. In the Sfuzaffargarh Tahsil the 
decline in all kinds of stork since settlement is an indication 
of the deterioration in the tahsil caused bv the had simply 
from the canals of both rivers since about Tfllb. Tn Alipiir 
the decrease in sheep and goats is explained hv the increase 
in cultivation on the southern canals, which, in turn, ex- 
plains the moderate increase in horned cattle- 
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Except, fiom tlie Thai, theie is no export of agricultural qjjaPTER II A. 

stock or of dairy produce. The Thai sheep are a fine breed. ’ 

The goats ot the Thai and of the Daira Din i’anah and * gbioot.tubb. 

Ivinjhar ilalas are good milkers. Goats are some: hues mi- 

ported irom across the Indus for breeding purposes. No 

merino sheep have yet been introduced. The working cattle 

are fed on turnips during January and February, in March 

and April on green barley and wheat mixed with wheat straw, 

01, where it is available, on peas, then on straw alone till 
ioicar is available in late May and June; from June to Novem- 
ber they get a certain amount of jinrar and bajia in addition 
to straw, but from November till the turnips are ready noth- 
ing but stiaw, helped out with a little oil-cake or cotton-seed. 

They ore then at their worst; consequently, the plough cattle 
are in the early winter reduced to extreme misery. Even in 
i he Thai Kalan camels, though employed to turn the oil- 
presses, are never used in ploughing or on the wells- 

Except .the western edge of the Jandi, the Thai is en- . 

tirely pastoral, and its wild plants are more important than 
its crops. A very full account of them is found in the first 
chapter of Mr. mow Sir Malcolm) Hailey’s settlement report- 
A brief sketch of only those which are of economic importance 
to the trarl will suffice here.* 

The flora of the Thai may be divided into drought-resist- 
ing shrubs which survive through the hottest summers and 
are of value as providing the only certain fodder, and smaller 
herhs which spring up and die down with great rapidity 
alter rain- The former vary with the depth of the sub-soil 
water and grow in well-marked areas ; the latter are uni- 
versal. Beginning from the west, the first fodder a ea is a 
triangle of sar grass fSaocharum sain) or wunjhnv 1 . vit-h 
i+s apex al Faror and its base about five miles wide on the 
southern border of the fahsil. Sheep and goats will not eat 
y'r. but i l is a poor food for cattle, and whenever it is found 
theie are small herds- Its real use is for the manufacture 
of ropes and nets, and the villages which are lucky enough to 
have any do a trade in these articles to the eastern Thai a -d 
Multan. Mixed with the snr, and extending a couple of miles 
to the east of it, is found the janrl fProsopis spifigei.t), vie 
only wild tree of the Thai. When sacred to a saint or when 
shading a pond, it is not lopped, and grows into a tall and 
shapely, but from its pendent habit of growth, rather melan- 
choly. tree; usually, however, every branch is cut from it dur- 
ing the winter to provide fodder for goats, and the pollarded 
trees are stunted and distorted. Tt is not eaten by cattle or 
sheep. The fallen leaves and twigs turn into mould, and the 
soil is removed from near the trunk and thrown over the fields. 


l2 


See also chapter I- A. 
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Aobiculturk. 


CHAPTER II, A. Overlapping the jands, but extending beyond ihem 
3 railed to the east, are found two leaflless scrubs, phorj (Kalli- 
gonum polygonoides) and lan (Capparis aphylla). The 
shoots oi both of these bushes, though poor fodder, are nibbled 
by sheep. On the eastern bonder of the Thai near Khairewala 
is a second strip of phog, and between these two strips is & 
broad belt of land running diagonally across the tahsil. 
Lana (Haloxvlon salicomicum multiflorum) is a short, stocky 
scrub, the winter browsing of camels, and eaten also by 
sheep, which, however, cannot long keep condition on it 
alone. On the southern and eastern borders of the tahsil are 
a few t jal trees (Salvadora oleoides) which are the summer 
browsing of camels, but the scarcity of jal is one of the 
weaknesses of the tahsil, and accounts in part for the in- 
feriority of the local camel, which is a poor beast compared 
either with those of Muzaffargarh and Kot Adu or with the 
powindahs’ herds. In spite of the great area of the Thai, 
indigenous camels are not very numerous, and camel-breed- 
ing is carried on only south of Chaubara, whence access to 
hot Adu or Jhang, where jal is abundant, is comparatively 
easy- 


Of the herbs by far the most important is chembhar 
(Eleusine flagellifera), a creeping plant which propagates 
itself by runners, and gives the best grazing for sheep. If 
rain falls in March and September, the chembhar springs 
up with great rapidity, the flocks grow fat and the lambing 
seasons are good. If there is no chembhar, the ewes are 
weak, lambs are few and the flocks have little power of re- 
sisting sickness- In fact, the numbers of sheep rise and fall 
with the growth of the chembhar ; and, since the state of the 
wells depends on the manure from the flocks, ultimately 
cultivation also is dependent on this plant. The commonest 
of the other herbs are bur (Panderia pilosa), kip and bhurla , 
broom-like plants, and katci, a spear-grass found on aban- 
doned wells and much eaten by deer. All these are, when 
green, grazed by the sheep; but, since they are green only 
when the chembhar also is sprouting, they are of little real 
use, except for making hedges. A new-comer to the Thai 
is a small annual known as the haladri buti; this seems to 
have spread from Multan through the Kot Adu Thai up the 
sterile central strip. It hears a very bad name, and is said 
to drive out the chembhar , but this is an exaggeration; and, 
in realitv. the haladri bufi grows onlv in soil which is 
too poor to produce good chembhar • Wherever it is now 
found, the Settlement Officer at the previous settlement noted 
that the chembhar was very bad. 


The land has been described as' the only wild tree of the 
Thai. On the eastern wells tamarisks are planted in small 
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groves to provide timber for tbe veil-gear. They are grown CHAPTER II, A. 

from suckers in manured land and get water for the first three 

years, but are stunted by the heat and violent winds: three gwcultube. 
species are recognized, of which the nodi or knotted, is pre- 
ferred for its strength and convenient shape. The straight- 
grown, or knbuli, is the least esteemed. Towards the west 
her (Sisyphus [ujubah xhisb/im (Dalbergia sissoo), hilar 
(Acacia arabira), and even a few pipal (Ficus religiose) and 
xawanjana are grown, and along the high bank there are 
occasional mangoes- Date-palms are planted on almost every 
well, but nowhere produce fruit, and only in the extreme 
v est grow to any size. The leaves are used for making ropes 

In the cultivated lands the wild leek, bukhal, is the com- 
monest weed, and wild heliotrope and dwarf convolvulus are 
also found. But, on the whole, the fields are very clean and 
free from weeds- 

Generally the Kot Adu Thai resembles the Thai of Leiah, 
though, except the eastern sand-hills, everything in Kot Ada 
is on a smaller scale. 

On the other hand, though it is far less attractive in 
every way, the Kot Adu Thai has some very solid advantages 
over Leiah. Chief among these is the close proximity of the 
ml- and Itnta-growmg areas which makes tbe circle a camel’s 
paradise ; camels can remain on the Kot Adu Thai all the 
year round, and the locally-bred beast is as superior to 
his brother from Leiah as his owner is inferior to the latter’s. 

Secondly, though the grazing for sheep is worse than in the 
northern tahsil, the Kot Adu grazier has a very accessible 
market, and can command an easier sale and better price- 

This is not a selected horse-breeding district. Horses Horse-breeding 
and ponies are sometimes imported from the Dera Ghazi 
Khan District, but the zamindars do not keep good mares, 
and the advent of motor vehicles has also reduced the demand 
for them. In the Thai it is almost impossible to keep a horse 
for want nf fodder . The mares round about Rangpur 
belong to the -Thang breed, and some of them are quite good. 

A small fair is held at Muzaffargarb in the beginning of 
March, at Karor in August and at Shahr Sultan in April 
jSNmder the management of the district board and the Civil 
4 eterinnry Department unless they are abandoned in conse- 
quence of prevailing scarcity or epidemics, and prizes are 
awarded. 

There are three Government, and two district board, horse 
stallions in the district, and five donkey stallions. They 
are located at Leiah, Kot Adu, Muzaffargarh, Alipur and 
-Tafoi. The number of mares covered in 1928-29 was 
293, the lowest for 10 years. This may in part be due to 
stallions which arc too old and otherwise unpopular with 
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zamindars who prefer the Baluchi breed. But they care 
very little really, and take no interesl in measmes for implor- 
ing the breed. Table 23 shows the number of stallions kept, 
and the statistics of breeding of mares. People are not at all 
fond of having 1 ponies of indigenous breed castrated, the result 
being that many pony mares are covered by the bad local 
ponies, and the local breed does not improve half as much 
as it should. 


Cattle-breeding. The district board purchased Hissar and Daial bulls and 

made them over to leading zamindars. This proved a failure 
mainly for want of care of the bulls. It is now intended 
to subsidize bulls suitable for breeding purposes, and the 
experiment is being made flrst in the Vuzaffargarh, I eiah end 
Hot \du Tnh-ils, Ten bulls a T e at present subsidized, and ii 
is pv,-irm;pf] fr , pineln'se 20 npro, and r>av for their up- 
keep. That the district board has not done more is "due 
to lack of funds. The Veterinarv Department is paviug at- 
tention to the castration of inferior bulls also. Tbe Burdizo 
castrator bas become very popular. 

Cattle Diseases. The following cattle diseases are met with" in the dis- 

trict : — 

Bindervest . — Here it is called mirani, chichak, sitla at 
bara rot’. Tt is a fatal contagious disease. The outbreaks 
and death-rate have been greatly reduced by inoculation', 
which is appreciated ; 

TJcemnrrhagir spp f irmm'a . — Called here qhntv or a ni- 
gh otv. It is a common contagious disease occurring in low- 
lying and marshy trac.t.s after rains or floods. The nmrtnlitv 
is vp t-v high, being from 90 to 95 per cent. Outbreaks of this 
disease are not so common as in previous vears on account of 
the introduction of vaccination and inoculation ; 

Blank quarter. — Here known as rhauremar. The attack 
of this disease has nearlv been rendered harmless by vaccin- 
ation : 

Mange , pan or kharsi. — Is a common disease in camel 
and sheep. It ruins the skin and fleece, and causes death in 
neglected cases ; -% 

Foot-and-mouth disease. — Here called mohara or monH 
khur. It is a common contagious disease, but seldom causes 
death ; 

Bikki or rhyrki ('Strongylosis’). — It is a. common 
parasitic infection of sheep and goats, occurring in marshy 
tracts caused by stomach and intestinal worms ; 

Meh.ru (Warbles). — These are small swellings scattered 
along the hack of cattle caused by a maggot of a biting fly 
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(Gastrophilus bovis). It does not cause any systemic disturb 
anc-e, but the hide is affected and value reduced by the pre- 
sence of the maggots ; 


CHAPTER II, A. 
Aobicultum. 


Pluro-pneumonia-contageoso ,. — Here called phiphry or 
tilli. It is a catarrh of the lungs causing an enormous num- 
ber of deaths among sheep and goats. It is not very com- 
mon ; and 

Patha lagna (Prussic acid poisoning). — T( is not a con- 
tagious disease. It is caused by the eating of stunted jowar 
when there is scarcity of rain. 

The old method of quacks’ treatment has been stopped 
by the introduction of vaccination and inoculation ; however^ 
some of the people still take their animals to shrines. 

There are veterinary haspitals at Muzaffargarh . Hot Adu, Veterinary Hospital* 
Alipur, Rangpur, Rohillanwali, Tatoi and Leiah. One is andStaff - 
about to be opened at Karor. These are maintained by the 
d 1 ’ si riet board. A hospital is also required at Chau! ura, but 
the district board has not been able to open it. although 
Government was giving a grant for the building. A Veterin- 
ary Assistant or Veterinary Assistant Surgeon is in charge of 
each dispensary, and there is an inspector in charge of the 
district ondei the Deputy Superintendent for the Dera Ghazt 
Khan and Muzaffargarh Districts, with headquarters at Dera 
Ghazi Khan, who tours in the district. There is also a 
Reserve Veterinary Assistant at Muzaffargarh. 


Except for a few hundred acres in the extreme south- Canal Systems, 
west, there is no canal irrigation in the Leiah Tahsil. Kot 
Adu, Alipur and the western two-thirds of Muzaffargarh are 
irrigated by inundation canals from the Indus and the eastern 
one-third of Muzaffargarh from the Chenab. On these canals 
file prosperity of the district depends, and their efficient 
maintenance is a most difficult problem which has every year 
to he solved by the local administration. Since there are 
no weirs across the rivers, it is useless to spend large 
sums of money in the construction of permanent headworks 
which may he deserted by the riveis; on the other hand, -f 
there are no headworks, control is impossible. What the farmer 
wants, but in existing conditions seldom gets, is a steady 
supply of water from early May till June, increasing there- 
after for the later kharif sowings and for the winter plough - 
ings. 

The canals have slowly grown from the creeks and 
originally had little command, the farmers lifting the water 
from them by jhalars. 


This system gave a safe minimum of matured crons since 
it was easy to shut unwanted water outside the protective 
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embankments. Under departmental management the tend- 
ency has been to take the heads further up the rivers and to 
increase command; this having been done without gaining 
control, the greatest fault in the present supply is that a 
shortage during May and June is succeeded by an exces3 
in the later half of J uly and earlier part of August, when 
the irrigation channels inside the protective embankments 
have often to be used as escape channels to save the heads. 
While this short-lived maximum supply is available, the 
cultivators sow large areas of crops, but it is only in very' 
exceptional years, when by some happy accident rain falls 
after the usual time or the rivers remain high into October, 
that there can be anv hope of the harvest being a good one. 

There are six Indus canals, of which the two northern- 
most are the Kol Sultan and the Maghassan ; thes” take 
their water from the creeks in the south of the Leiah Tahsil, 
and, since at that point the Indus is prevented by the foot- 
hills of the Suleman range from swinging to the west, the 
set of the river is towards the east, and the water-supply of 
these two canals is usually very steady and plentiful ; they 
are the two best canals in the district. South of them is 
the Maggi. the biggest canal in Muzaffargarh ; its months 
are situated on the Indus, where the river is swinging lo 
the west and has washed awav old Dera Ghazi Khan town. 
The Maggi for some years has been doing badly. The 
Ghuttu, further south, is better than the Matrgi because if 
derives its water from a larsre creek, and is less affected by 
changes in the swine' of the river. The Puran and ^ule- 
man, which irrigate the Alipur Tahsil, are, like the Maggi, 
beine left by the Indus, but are still rather better than it. 

There are three Chenab canals. The northernmost is 
the Karam , which takes off from the river in the Jhattg 
District and irrigates the country round Tiangpur town. 
Much of its best land has been lost by erosion, and the remote- 
ness of Kangpur makes supervision difficult. The Karam is 
the worst of the canals in the district. The Taliri and Ganesh 
irrigate the same area, a narrow strip running from about 
10 miles north of MuzafFargarh town to the south border 
of the MuzafFargarh Tahsil. The soil is in general excellent, 
and round Khangarh there are rich orchards mostly, of 
mangoes, but since 1915-16 the extension of perennial irri- 
gation in the Northern Punjab has left little water in the 
Lower Chenab, and in place of a steadv constant supply the 
water in the canals rises and falls with great rapidity, and 
this part, of the district is worse off than it was at the 
previous settlement. The old prosperity will return when 
a controlled kharif supplv is given as a part of the Haven 
Project, which, it is hoped, will shortly be put in hand. 
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Tlie Sutlej Valley Project will take off from Panjnad, CHAPTER II, A. 

in this district, where a weir is being built. This district 

will receive no benefit; indeed it is feared there might be p an j”^ om,TtrBB ' 
less flood water south of the headworks. Headworks. 

The spring-level being very near the ground surface in 
all parts of the district except the Thai, perennial irriga- 
tion from canals would raise the spring-level and result in 
water-logging. The existing system of irrigation from in- Inundation 
undation canals for 5 to 7 months in the year, succeeded for 

hv well irrigation, is probably the be=t suited to the re- j n j U8 c" ana i 8 
quirements of the district. 

The Indus canals system consists of the following six 
canals : — 

(11 The Hazara (and Hot Sultan) Canal, with 2 dis- 
tributaries called Kishenwah and Tibba; 

(2) The Maghassan Canal, the main channels of which 
are — 


(a) T T pper Maghassan 
(b. Lower „ 

(cl Mohanwah 
(rh Chaudhri... 

(e) Sardar ... 


j Main Line ; 
"j- Branches ; 


(31 The Maggi Canal, the main channels of which 
are — 


la) Main Line of Maggi Canal 

G) Khurladad ... ...) 

(o' Snk ... ... > Branches; 

hi ' Pinga ... . * 

(4) The Ghutts Canal, the main channels of which 
are — 


(a) Main Line of Ghuttu Canal 

(b) Adi l 

(r) Raj 
((f) Bahishti 
e) Sardarwah 



Branches 


(5) The Puran Canal, the main 
are — 

(а) "Main Lin 1 of Puran Canal 

(б) Surab ... 

(c) Kanre Khan 
((f) Bakhi 

(cl Kapre Khas 
(/) T.unda 


channels of which 



... Y Branches ; and 

l 


-J 
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if!) The Suleman Canal, the main channels of which 
are — 


a' Main Line of Snleman Cana! 
( b) Soharu 
'O' Khanwah 


1 

J 


Blanches. 


Remodelling proposals are in hand for the Indus -eiies 
of canals. Construction work in connection with the re- 
modelling of the Kot Sultan and Hazara Canals and the 
Mmrhassan has been started under a special construction sub- 
division which was -arctioned from the 1st December 1929. 
Detailed estimates for remodelling the Maggi and Ghuttu 
Canals have been submitted to Government, while those for 
Puron and Suleman are being prepared. 


Chenab Canals. The Chenab canals svstem consists of throe canals — 

G1 Knrom, which is a small canal taking off the river 
in the -Thane District and irrigating the north- 
eastern part of this district in the neighbourhood 
of Rangpur; its branches are Bighnri and Faftu 
FannaH-a : 

f?! G-nnah. main linp with P’nlivah, Jalalabad and 
•Tagatrur branches : and 

CD Tnliri. with its main branches Haiiwah and 
Fannakka : 

History of A brief his tor v of the different canals in the district is 

t,an * given below P is i-mmrtant in the snecial and peculiar 

circumstances of the district as there is a tpndencv for 
claims to he advanced on the alleged ownership of these 
canals since ihev were taken over bv Government. The 
expenditure bv the Canal Department in recent years is not 
given. 

Cptnau Septfs. 

Knrcrrn . 

The canal was a creek of the Chenab called Dadal. This 
» creek was improved by Diwan Karam Narain, son of Diwan 

Sawan Mai, Governor of Rangpur, who spent Rs. 5,000 on 
the work, and repaid himself by levying Rs. 5 per outlet. 
Owing to the action of the river, the head of the canal 
had to he changed from time to time, the different heads 
being constructed with chher labour. 

No compensation was ever paid by Government on ac- 
count of cost of land under the canal. It was originally 
recorded as belonging to various villages, but at the first 
regular settlement the entry made in the records in respect 
of the ownership of land was zer nala , under the canal. 

Compensation was paid only when a new head had to be 
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excavated in the Jhang District in 1885. When the new CHAP TER II, A. 
canal rules came into force, the canal was classed as a aobxototwm . 

Government canal. 

The following are the branches of the canal : — 

(1) Bigliari , 51 miles in length; and 

(2) Fnttu Fannakka , about 1 miles in length. 

Three other branches, Jallu, Massu and Akhar, have been 
abandoned. 

The Public Works Pepait-ment -pent Us. 4.084 in 1883-80 
mi a rest-house and chauki at Raugpur, and Rs. 444 in 1891) 
on a well In the compound of the rest-house, the expenditure 
being met f i ran the 'ar-i-nagha fund. 

Ganesh. 

Excavated in the time of Nawab Khan by the zamindnrs 
at their own cost. It was then called the Gauswah. In 
the time of Diwari Sawan Mai its name was changed to 
GanesTiwah. The course of the canal was very tortuous 
between Shahrnngpur and Kbnnpur. In 1883 it was 
straightened and made ntualle! to the Rangpur mad. 

Till 1870 no compensation was paid by Government on 
account of tbe co>t of land. In 1883 Rs. 512-9-0 were paid 
out of the :or-i-vaoha fund as compensation for the land 
obtained for straightening the ranal. 

The following are the branches of the Ganesh : — 

(1) Katya. — Dug at his own expense by one Chhaiu 
Aloi in Diwan Hawaii MaP- tin c 80 •, >ars ago 

(Wow abandoned!; 

i2i ]Y/tliir<ili . — Constructed in 1S83-84 ; 

t-'D Khandnr . — An old part of Die Ganeshwah tying 
in ruin, 1] miles long. Irrigates the neighbour- 
ing villages (Now abandoned) ; 

(4) Lunda . — Dug by people 10(1 years ago at their own 
expense, amounting to Rs. 500. The branch be- 
came useless, and a new one was dug in the time 
of Diwan Sawan Mai costing Rs. 200 (Now 
abandoned) ; 

(5) Jalalabad. — 2\ miles long; and 

(6) Jagatpur. — 4f miles long. Dng by the irrigators 
at their own cost. 

Taliri. 

The -Thangawar Canal has been amalgamated with the 
'Taliri. It was dng by Nawab Bahawal Khan at a cost of 
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CH4PTEB II, A. Es. 4,000. Owing to the action of the river, its head had 
to be changed from time to time. No compensation was 
oBictaiuHH. eve( . p a i f ] J t had two branches, Pirwah and Makhnan, dug 
by the zamindars in the time of Nawab Bahawal Khan. 
The Alii and Khalli were also branches of it. The former 
was dug in the time of Diwan Sawan Mai, and the latter in 
the time of Xawab Bahawal Khan. No compensation was 
paid. These have been abandoned, together with the 
Jhandan and Dharkanwala branches; both were dug by 
zamindars. 

From time immemorial the Taliri Canal ran in the shape 
of a branch of the Chenab from Khudai to Kachi Saidu Khan. 
Owing to the action of the river, the head of the canal had 
to be changed from time to time. The canal was straightened 
and widened for 6 miles with chher labour, and Es. 4,000 
were paid out of the zctr-i-iuiglia fund. No compensation 
was paid. 

The following are the branches of the canal: — 

(i) Shakh Taka* Mai , or Parana Taliri . — A part of 
the old Taliri now serving- as a branch of the 
canal ; 

(it) Wafadarpur. — Eemodelled by the Canal Depart- 
ment from Rajirah Gharbi and Sharki, which were 
constructed with rhhrr labour. No compensation 
was paid; 

I Hi) Hajiirah . — Dug in the time of Nawab Muhammad 
Zafar Khan in Sambat LS45, 11 miles in length; 

(iv) Khanuah . — Dug in the time of Nawab Muham- 
mad Zafar Khan in Sambat 1845; 

(v) Ghazan far wah . — Eeconstructed at a cost of 
Es. 4,000 in the time of Nawab Ghazanfar Khan 
140 years ago; 

(vi) Pi nr ah . — Dug by irrigators in the time of 

Nawab Shuja Khan in Sambat 1845 at a cost of 
Es. 3,000; 

(vii) iXantjniirah .- — Dug by irrigators 130 years ago in 
the time of Nawab Shuja Khan at a cost of 
Es. 3,000 Now abandoned); 

(riu) Khukhar . — Dug by irrigators 125 years ago in the 
time of Nawab Shuja Khan at a cost of Es. 4,000; 
and 

G 1 ') Nvnrah . — Dug by irrigators 130 years ago in the 
lime of Nawab Shuja Khan at a cost of 
Es. 4,000. 
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Hazara and Kot Sultan Canal. 

During- the reign of the Khurasan rulers one Abdul 
Samad Khan, a jagi, din . dug the Garku Canal from the 
Chhitta f re«b at his own expense, and one Mian Matka widen- 
ed it in the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Owing to the 
action of the river, its head had to be changed twice. 

No compensation has been paid by Government for 
land under the canal and its distributaries, except in the 
foilwing cases: — 

1 is. 

( ii ] For Ra^bah, RiavaUvah 'Branch of 

the .V of am\ ah ... ... 7.800-0-0 

(6) For the const ruction of a new head 

and part of ilie Mohanwah ... 2,334-3-8 

The following were the branches of the canal : — 

(1) Kot Sultan. — Dug in 1883-84 with chher labour; 

i2) Ilinjrui .- — An old branch of the Ghuttu. It was 
constructed by irrigators at their own expense in 
the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 90 years ago; 

(3) Din Muhammad. — Dug by irrigators in the time of 
the Khurasan rulers 120 years ago; 

(4) Radha. — Dug by the Canal Department with chher 

labour in 1884-85. No compensation was paid; 

(5) Mohanwah . — Dug by the Canal Department with 
chher labour in 1882-83. A new head and a branch' 
were constructed in 1892 with chher labour. Now 
amalgamated with the Maghassan Canal ; 

(6) Nangni. — Dug by zamindars in the time of 

Diwan Sawan Mai 90 years ago. Now amalgam- 
ated with the Maghas»au Canal ; 

(7) Khan Chanel. — Dug by Matka, Kardar, in the time 
of the Sikhs 85 years ago ; 

(8) Fazil . — Dug by zamindars in Sninhat 1919-20 
under the supervision of M. Fazil Hussain Tahsit- 
dar. In 1818 its head was changed with chher 
labour ; 

(9) Panjhathi. — Dug by zamindars 90 years ago; 
and 

GO) Mirwah alias Vtani. — Dug by zamindars of 
Parhar Sharki and Kut in 1867-68 under the 
supervision of M. Mir Muhammad, Tahsildar. 


CHAPTER n, A. 

Agriculture, 
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CHAPTER H, A. The old Garku and its branches have been remodelled, 

and the canal is now known as Hazara. There is a Kof 

Aobioulturb. S n lf aT) channel and two distributaries called Tibb$ and 
Kishenwah . 

The Canal Department spent the following amounts on 
the works noted below: — 


Nala, 

j Work. 

1 V- 

I rear. 

1 

! Cost. 

! 

Hazari 

j Regulator 

j 1882-83 

j Rs. 

2,576 

Gulzari 

j Do. 

1882-83 

1,918 

Din Muhammad . . 

Do. 

1882-83 

1 2,845 

j 

Khan Chand 

i)o. 

: 1882-83 

2,207 

Fazilwah 

! Do. 

j 1882-83 

| 2,618 

Kangm 

j D0 

1882-83 

1.344 


; Rest-house (Karan) 

1882-83 i 

j 

490 


| Rest-house (Pharhir) 

1882-83 ! 

2,180 


1 .Shelter-house (Garku) 

1882-83 

1,365 


1 Rest-house (Kot Sultan) 

1888 I 

4,368 


j Well in the compound of rest- 

1890 

442 


house at Kot Sultan. 


The whole of ihe money was spent from the zar-i-naffha 
fund. 


Maghauan. 

Owing to the action of the river, an old bed of the river 
beg ,an to run in the time of the Afghan rulers. From this 
bed the iriigators duo- this canal. 


In 1888 the Khamvah was extended, and Es. 585 were 
paid as compensation for 15' 12 acres. 

In 1889 again the head of this canal was straightened, 
and 11-1-24 acres of land came under it. No compensation 
was paid for the land. In 1889 the Chandhriwah was 
straightened, and no compenstion was paid. 

The following are the branches of the Maghassan: — 

(1) Chaudhri . — Was dug from Garku by Paira Earn 
at a cost of Es. 1,300 130 years ago in the time 
of Nawab Muhammad Khan. Later it was 
joined on to the Maghassan. Nangni and Dhol 
are its branches — 
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(?) Nanijnt . — Dug by irrigators about 105 years CHAPTER II, A. 
ago. Its rail splits into two branches, i.e., 

Xangni and Xari; 


Aqiiiculturk. 


(u) Mohamcah (See under 11 Hazara and Kot 
Sultan Canal ”); 

(ut) Dhol. — Dug - by migrators 85 years ago; ami 
(iv) Sirmuni . — Dug by irrigators 105 years ago; 

(2) Kesko . — Dug along i :e eastern side of the bund 
with chhct labour in 1882 bv (be Canal Depart- 
ment, and extended in 1888. It has two branches — • 
./) Ganna /ihuhbtir. — Dug - Pom the IJ-tphu'-.in 
'leek ’80 yeais ago. This branch Las thiee 
sub-biancbes — (1) Sahju. - 2) Sohni. and (*3) 
TTala (Hinc-e abandoned) ; and 


(u) Ganda Pahar. — Dug from the Alaghassan by 
irrigators 110 years ago; 

(!i) liaju. — Dug by irrigators in the time of Khazan 
Singh, Kardar, 90 years ago; 

(4) Karya (. huudh n and Aabiirah; 

(5) Sardanvah . — Dug bv zamindars n the time of 
Xawab Muhammad Khan 130 yeais ago. It has 
the following branches: — 

(i) Karya Muhammad pur. — Dug by irrigators 90 
years ago under the supervision of Sube Khan, 
Kardar, of Muhammadpur; 
hi) Karya Goman Khan. — Dug by irrigators 110 
years ago in the Pine of Xawab Muhammad 
Khan ; 

an- -Varya Khan, -air . — Dug by irrigatois 90 years 
a o under the supervision of the Kardar of 
Khanpur (Xow abandoned); 

(iv) Karya Sctnawan. — As in (ii) above; 

(r) Karya Tej Bhan; 

(ri) Mu rad, rah . — Dug in 1883-84 with chhcr labour 
under the supervision of the Canal Depart- 
ment ; 

(vii) A (riii) Nanr/nis Kajan and Khurd. — Both the 
canals were dug by irrigators in the time of 
the Afghan rulers some 150 years ago- X an grp 
Khurd, being useless for 25 years, was recon- 
structed in the time of Diwan Sawan Alai; 

(i.r) Jan Muhammad. — Dug by Jan Muhammad and 
other irrigators of Ladha Langur in the time 
of the Afghan rulers in Sarnbat 1909 (Xow 
abandoned) ; 
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(,v) Pirtcah . — Dug bv Pir Shah Suwaz and other 
irrigators 60 years ago (Now abandoned) ; 

(xi) Hamza . — Dug jointly by Diwan Sawan Mai and 
irrigators 90 years ago (Now abandoned); 

(.rri) Chakcr Khan . — Dug twice from a dhand in 
•Jhandir Dureja Gharbi by the iirigators of 
Thatta Gunnani, and then from the Magliassan 
creek by Chakar Khan before the time of 
Diwan Sawan Mai. It has two branches — 

(?) Katya Khokhar, vow Khalit . — Dug bv 
the irrigatoTs of Khokhar 65 years ago ; 
and 


(it) Katya Tilth i _Y izain . — Dug by the irri- 
gators of Tibbi Nizam 60 years ago (Now 
abandoned) ; 

( xiii ) A ala Chttan . — Dug by the inigators of Sana- 
wan and Mahmud Kot in the time of Nawab 
Mahmud Khan 1,30 years ago; and 
{riv) Ghulamicah . — Was originally a small water- 
course, but afterwards was turned into a canal. 

Maggi. 

It was a branch of the river from which canals were 
dug from time to time. Owing to a change in the course 
of the river, it assumed the shape of a canal, and in 1883-84 
it was classed as a canal. 


No compensation was paid for the land under the canal. 
Rupees 93-1-8 were, however, paid for land acquired for a 
bund in Chibbar Khor Serin and Sharif Chajjra in 1889. 

The following are the important branches of the canal: — 
(1) K Imdadad . — Dug with chher labour in 1882-83. A 
new head was constructed in Thatta Gurmani in 
1888. It has six branches — 

(?) Kotivah . — An old branch. Dug in Samba* 
1912 by irrigators; 

(ii) Karya Kvhanar . — Dug by zamindars in the 
time of the Afghan rulers (Now abandoned) ; 
(Hi) Haji I shat /. — Dug by irrigators in 1879 at a 
cost of T?s. 2,000. one-fourtli of which was 
paid by Government out of the zar-i-rtagh& 
fund (Now abandoned) ; 

(?V) Buleirali . — Dug with chher labour in 1887 by 
the Canal Department (Now abandoned); 

(v) Sultan Khar . — Dug by irrigators; and 
(yi) Fazil Kalru . — Dug by irrigators (Now abandon- 
ed) ; 
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(2) Suk. — It lias sis important branches — 

(i) Jalhriwah . — Dug by irrigators in the time of 

Nawab Bahawal Khan ; 

( ii ) Thalwah . — Dug by zamindars in the time of 
Nawab Muhammad Khan. Bahawalwah and 
Karya Ghattawala are its branches; 

(iii) Sanwah . — Dug by zamindars 220 years ago in 

the time of Nawab Ghazi Khan. A new head 
was constructed in the time of Diwan Sawan 
Mai; 

(iv) Kalicah. — Dug by irrigators at their own expense, 

amounting to Rs. 9,000, in 1840. A new head 
was constructed at the cost of Rs. 115 paid out 
of the znr-i-nagha fund ; 

( v ) Sardar Khurd. — It was dug by irrigators in the 

time of Nawab Sadiq Muhammad Khan 120 
years ago. A new head was constructed in 

Rambat 1920 (Now abandoned); and 

(vi) Ahmadicah. — Was first a zamindari nala. Tn 
1890 it was classed as a Government canal (Now 
abandoned) ; 

(3) Dinga. — Has three important branches — 

(i) Bhangarwali . — -Was a zamindari nala. In 1890 
it was classed as a Government canal; 

(it) Sardar Kalan . — Dug in the time of Nawab 
Ghazi Khan 220 years ago by zamindars; and 
(Hi) Nangicah. — Dug by irrigators in the time of 
Nawab Mubarik Khan 220 years ago. Chatle 
and Garkanna are its branches. 

Government constructed a rest-house at Kinjhar at a 
cost of Rs. 3,784 in 1886-87 to 1895-96, and a shelter-hut 
of Sardar Kalan at a cost of Rs. 312 in 1896. Both tb® 
sums were met from the zar-i-nagha fund. 

Ghuttu. 

The Adilwah is now a distributary of the Ghuttti Canal. 
It was dug by irrigators in the time of Nawab Bahawal 
Khan. Owing to the action of the river, its head had to 
be changed from time to time. No compensation was ever 
paid for land taken up. 

It had nine branches, and was 10 or 11 miles long, 
viz. : — 

(l) Karya Khokhar. — Dug by zamindars 165 year* 
ago; 

. (2) Karya Isa Bhabewala. — Dug by irrigators 140 years 
ago; 


CEiran Q, A. 

A GRICULIUBB. 


M 
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(3) Karya Itakba Sarlari . — Dug by irrigators 190 year9 
ago; 

(4'/ Karya Dexoalewala . — Dug by irrigators ('When dug 
is not known); 

(5) Karya Makwalwala . — Dug by irrigators 160 years 

ago; 

(6) Menghwah . — Dug by Mangha Karar, an irrigator, 
130 years ago; 

(7) Paunta Malana . — Dug by Ala Yar, Malana, and 
other irrigators, 85 years ago ; 

(S) Karya BilochantCala . — Dug by irrigators 35 years 
ago; and 

(9) HarpaUo . — Dug by the zamindars of Basti Jallol 
165 years ago, and extended lately to Harpallo. 


All fhe'-e branches have since been abandoned. 


The Ghuttu formerly was a branch of the river Indus 
called Chhitta. Several canals were dug from this branch. 
Its head has sometimes to be changed. In 1896-97 a new 
head was constructed in village Yar aj ova. In 1883-84 it 
was classed as a canal, and the canals fed from it as its 
branches. A new paTcha head regulator for the Ghuttu Canal 
below the railway line was built in 1928 by the Canal Depart- 
ment. 


Compensation was paid only in the following cases from 
the :ar-i-nngha fund: — 


Bs. A. P 


In 1887 for Karmwah ... .. 84° 14 6 

In 1888 for Rajwah head ... ... 809 14 3 

It has the following branches: — 

1 1) Pn . — Dug in Samba! 1918 by the zamindars of 
Paunta Malana, Bhundewali and Itohillanwali, 
who also spent Its. 5,000 in cash. After some 
time a new head was constructed in village Fatteh 
Muhammad Abrind at a cost ' f Us. 2,0()t). In 
1884-85 the course of the branch was changed 
from Bhundewali to Itohillanwali with either 
labour ; 

(2) Raj trail . — Dug by irrigators 190 years ago in th’e 
time of Yawab Bahawal; 


It has three branches — 

(i) Kalan Shah . — Dug by zamindars 140 years 
ago ; 

(It) IT avivtanrali ; and 

(iif) Rarin. — Dug in Sambat 1911 by zamindars: 
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(3y Bahishti. — Dug 200 years ago in the time of Nawab CHAPTEB II A, 

(ihazi Khan by irrigators. It ceased to run 

40 years after, and in Sanibat 1D1S was recon- Agbiotltubi. 
structed by the irrigators at a cost of Rs. 9,000. 

It splits into two branches — 

(i) Balchtu'ah, which was dug 54 years ago by the 

irrigators of Kadirpur; and 

(ii) Aziimrah, which was constructed with chhen 
labour in 1883-84; 

(4) Rerhu . — Dug- from Chhitta creek in the time of 
Xawab Bahawal Khan by the irrigators of certain: 
villages at a cost of Rs. 7,000. Its head had to 
be changed several times. It had four branches, 
which have been abandoned, and now it has be- 
come a branch of Bahishti, with a distributary, 

Fattuhal ; 

(i) Karya Fat hi Mai. — Dug by irrigators 165 year* 

ago ; 

(ii) M oh r i w al.— Mug by irrigators 165 years ago; 

(Hi) Karya Jannun. — Dug by irrigators 164 years 

ago; and 

(iv) Karya Tahliwala. — Dug by irrigators 165 year* 
ago; 

<5) Sardancah. — Dug by irrigators 160 years ago in 
the time of Nawab Bahawal Khan with chher 
labour. It has since been remodelled, and now 

■ takes off direct from Ghuttu Canal, instead of 
Sardarwah. It has eight branches — 

(i) Shujra Kassi . — Dug in 1887 with chher labour;; 

(ii) Ahmad Shah. —((When dug is not known); 

(Hi) Khandar. — Dug by irrigators 140 years ago* 
and widened in 1884-85 with chher labour; 

(iv) Karam, now called Kiraru. — Dug by irrigator* 

140 years ago; 

(v) .1/ u radpuri. — Dug by irrigators 54 years ago at 
a cost of Rs. 3,000; 

(vi) Hajiwah.—Mwg by irrigators 42 years ago; 

(v ii) Kadirpuri.— Added by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment ; and 

(tiit) Chhahatta.— Added by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment ; 

<6) Harnam— Dug by the Canal Department with 
chher labour in 1887. It has two branches— 

(7) Ghalhi; and 

(ii) Karya Mvhammad Hussain; and 

m2 
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(7) Ghallu . — Dug by irrigators in the time of Nawab 
Bahawal Khan 140 years ago. It is now a branch 
of the Hamam. 


Puran. 

An old bed of the Indus. Some 190 years ago Sehj Ram, 
Kardar, constructed it by levying a chhera per well in the 
time of Nawab Bahawal Khan. A new head was constructed 
in the time of Diwan Mul Raj at a cost of Rs. 16,000 — 
three-fourths of the amount were expended by irrigators and 
one-fourth by the diwan himself. Owing to the action of the 


river, different heads had to be constructed 

from time to time 

with chher labour. 

No compensation was paid, 

except 

in the following 

cases : — 

In 1888.— For Lunda Branch 

Acre *. 

lSo‘45 


For Puran ,, 

40 48 


For Rakh „ 

22*52 


For Giiauspur „ 

11-12 


For Bazwala „ 

10-30 



— 

Rs. A. P. 


269-93- 

6,381 10 11 

In 1891. — For the construction of new 
heads of Bahawahvah 

and Julwah 

M2— 

32 9 0 


The following are the branches of the canal: — 

(1) Karya Nabi Bakhsh Shahwala . — Constructed at 
the request of the irrigators of Bet Hazari, etc., 
with chher labour in 1896-97 ; 

(2) Shakh Kaure Khan. — Constructed in 1898-99 with 
chher labour at the request of Kaure Khan. It 
has a branch, Gulwah ; 

(3) Bhakhi. — Was constructed by irrigators 140 years 
ago with chher labour. Nawab Bahawal Khan 
paid Rs. 5,000 to assist the construction work. It 
has three branches — 

(t) Karya Turk . — Constructed by irrigators at a cost 
of Rs. 250; 

(it) Beii. — Added by the Irrigation Department; 
and 

(Hi) Karya Sandilewala. — Constructed 130 years 
ago by irrigators with their own labour (Now 
abandoned) ; 
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(I) Khanana . — Constructed 130 years ago by the CHAPTER IT,- af. 

zamindars of Bet Khanwala and Mela Chachs 

with their own labour. A new head was con- Aobicultub*. 
structed in 1889 with chher labour (Now aban- 
doned) ; 

(b) Narnana . — Constructed by irrigators with their 
own labour 170 years ago (Now abandoned) ; 

(6) Kaprel'has . — Constructed 120 years ago in the 
time of Nawab Bahawal Khan by the zamindars 
of .Thallarin (l ths) and Wassan (Tths) at a cost 
of Its. 1.500. Rupees 100 were again spent after 
30 years on the construction of a new head ; 

(7) Saidwah . — Was excavated in 1884 at the request 
of the zamindars of Hamzewali with chher labour, 
and extended to Gagrewali and Mudwala in 1892; 

(8) Kvtah . — Dug by the zamindars of Shahbazpur and 
•Thallarin 100 years ago. After 40 years its head 
was changed at a cost of Rs. 4,000. Extended in 
1890 with chher labour; 

(9) Lvnda . — Dug by irrigators 140 years ago, and 
extended by the Canal Department in 1888 to 
Ghari ; 

(101 Sahaivala . — Dug by zamindars 150 years ago. 

It is now a branch of the Rajwah ; 

(11) Pirn-ah .— Dug by certain villagers at a cost of 
Rs. 11,000 190 years ago. A new branch was con- 
structed in 1890 bv the Canal Department. It is 
now a branch, with Muridwah as a distributary; 

(12) Pvnmtwah . — Dug by irrigators 100 years ago, 

and extended to Aliwali in 1888 by the Canal 
Department. It is now a branch of the Rajwah"; 

(13) Matwanin'cili . — Dug by irrigators 90 years ago 

(Now abandoned) ; 

(14) Sultan . — Dug by irrigators 140 years ago at a' 
cost of Rs. 400. It is now a branch of tKe 
Rajwah ; 

(15) Raprah . — Constructed by the Canal Department 
in 1890-91. It has three branches — 

(i) Subaiicala : 

(ii) Pnnenwah : and 

(tit) Sultan; 

a(16) Bhagti . — Dug in 1882-83, and extended in 1883-84 
with chher labour (Now abandoned) ; 
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(IT) Kadra. — Dug- by irrigators 190 years ago in the- 
time of Nawab Bahawal Khan. It had the fol- 
lowing branches, now abandoned: — 

(i) Rakh ; 

(ii) Bazwah; and 
(tit) Ghauspur; 

(18) Bahaivalwah . — Dug in the time of Nawab Baha- 
wal Khan 130 years ago. Half the amount ex- 
pended on the work was paid by the nawab, and 
the other half by the irrigators ; 

(19) Khanicah . — Dug by irrigators in the time of 
Nawab Bahawal Khan 120 years ago, and extended 
in 1891 with chher labour ; and 

(20) Chandar Bhan . — Constructed by the Irrigation 
Department. 

Sulemcm. 

The Sohrab, now amalgamated with the Suleman, of 
which it is a branch and takes off from the Bakaini regulator, 
was constructed by Nawab Ghazi Khan 170 years ago at a 
cost of Rs. 75,000- Nawab Bahawal Khan constructed a new 
head 130 years ago, spending Rs. 4,000. The head had to 
be changed twice later on, Rs. 10,550 being spent by the 
r.awab- In the time of Diwan Sawan Mai the head was 
changed twice with chher labour. No compensation was ever 
given, except Rs- 791-4-7 paid for land taken up for a new 
head in 1895. The amount was met from the zar-i-nngha 
fund. 

It had three branches — 

(1) Jogiwah (Now abandoned) ; 

(2) Mughaluah . — Dug in the time of Nawab Ghazi 

Khan 160 years ago by one Nur Muhammad Khan 
at a cost of Rs- 5,000. Being useless, it was re- 
constructed by the zamindars of Bilewala. Kot 
Ratta, Khalti and Jatoi Shumali. In 1896 and 
1897 it was straightened in the boundaries of 
Daulatwahi ; and 

(3) Ratamrah . — Dug by irrigators 90 years ago, and 

extended in 1898-99- 

The Suleman was dug with chher labour in the time ot 
Nawab Bahawal Khan under the supervision of Sultan Khan 
from the Mochiwala creek 110 years ago. A new head was 
constructed in 1888-89 from Sohni creek. Since 1896-97 
the old channel has been used as its head. No compensation 
was paid. 


JSHAPTER II, A. 
Aobicultum. 
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Tt lias the following branches, 
.Vohrab : — 


in addition to the CHAPTER II, A. 

Agrictotum. 


(1) Khmnrah — Dug with chher labour by irrigators 
in the time of Nawab Bahawal Khan 120 years 
ago- Owing to the action of the river, its head 
had to be changed three times. The last one was 
dug from the Suleman in 1883-84. In 1889 a curve 
of the branch was straightened with chher labour. 
Tts head has been washed away and a l-arhha 
head has been made direct from the Indus River; 


(21 IT uhli . — Dug by irrigators 90 years ago. 
It has two branches — 


( i) Allmcah; and 

(ii) Theri; 

(3) Soharu . — Dug in the time of Diwan Sawan Mai by 
Ihe villagers of Dera and Kohar Fakiran 80 years 
ago- It has two branches constructed by Govern- 
ment — 


(?) Khairpur, with three branches — 

(1) Lahcah; 

(2) Umancah; and 

(3) Geri; 

(ii) Mithanicali, with three branches — 

(1) Yarewali; 

(2) Sullanpur ; and 

(3) Nabipur. 

The former was dug in 1889 from the zar-i-nagha fund, 
and its branches (1) and (2) with chher labour in 1893-94 and 
1891, respectively. 

The main canals were all originally constructed by the Substitut ion of 
people. Before annexation, the management of the canals Occupiers’ 
was in the hands of the irrigators, assisted by the local Hates for 
officials, who saw that the labour necessary for the clearance ( llfieT - 
and maintenance of the canals was promptly turned out. 

From anexation till 1880, improvements in the management 
of the canals were made from time to time, but eventually 
the necessity for professional management was recognized, 
and in 1880 the district was constituted a Public Works 
Department Division and an Executive Engineer was appoint- 
ed to manage the canals in the district. The irrigators paid 
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QHtfmn, a. no price for the water beyond furnishing labour to clear 
— ~ and maintain the canals according to a system called the 

MBtctn/rtrBB, c hher system, which is explained below: — 

“ The working expenses of the canals, with the excep* 
“ tion of a contribution of nearly Rs. 17,000 made by Go- 
“ vernment on account of pay of daroghas, mirabs, etc., out 
“ of the imperial funds, are borne by the people. The clear- 
“ ances are effected by chher labour suplied by the people, 
“ and any work left unfinished is completed by paid labour 
“ out of the zar-i-nagha fund, into which all fines inflioted 
“ upon absentee chher-guzars (assessors of statute labour) are 
“ credited. Other improvements needed are also effected 
“ out of this fund when there is money to spare. As regards 
’* the assessment of chher, an estimate of the probable re* 
“ quirements of each canal is made by striking an average 
“ for the past three years of the total number of chheras 
“ (labourers) who were actually present on works, together 
“ with chheras remitted to sarpanches and any supplement- 
“ ary chheras called out- To this average is added the 
“ number of chheras called out for urgent works in summer. 
!< The estimate is discussed by the Divisional Canal Officer 
“ with the sarpanches ('representatives of irrigators on each 
“ canal) assembled in a committee, and is raided or lowered, 
“ within a limit of 20 per cent., according to the probable 
“ requirements of the next working season- The total chher 
“ assessable for the year is thus arrived at. This is done 
“ in the month of September. An average rate per acre is 
" then deduced by dividing the total number of chheras re- 
" quired for each canal by the average area irrigated by that 
" canal during the past three years. This rate is called the 
“ chher-parta. The ehher-parfa for each canal is communi- 
" cated to the Collector, who has chher papers prepared by 
" the patwaris. The area irrigated is assessed at the parta 
" above mentioned, and so the number of chheras to be sup* 
“ plied by each irrigator is determined.” This system has 
been described as it is still largely followed in the Leiah Tah- 
sil in dealing with the creek irrigation there. It is supervised 
by the tahsildar and sub-divisional officer. The Irrigation 
Department has no concern with it. The nagha fund remains 
with the Deputy Commissioner. 

On the abolition of the chher system for the canals in 
1902, an occupiers’ rate was substituted for it. On what 
considerations the rates should be fixed formed the subiect 
of discussion, and it was eventually derided that “ for the 
present the rates may be so fixed as to yield an income which 
shall not more than cover the cost of working the canals-” 
The contention of the Canal Department was that the occu- 
piers’ rates should be framed irrespective of the working 
expenses, and should represent the price of water. The 
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reason* which led Government to the above decision were thru CHAPTBSt II, A 
stated: — 

“ The enhancement of land revenue which is being Agmoultom. 
taken is a full one; the abolition of cTiher is a change which 
the majority of the people profess to dislike ; and, in the 
absence of keen competition of tenants for land, there is a' 
danger that the occupiers’ rates, if high or full, might fall 
upon the owners to pay in addition to the land revenue ” 

(Punjab Government letter Xo. 48, dated the 4th March 1902). 

The following rates have since been sanctioned by 
Government : — 


Class. 

Crops. 

j 

1 

Rate per , 
c 

Flow. 

VCRE OF MATURED 

'HOPS. 

Lift. 



R*. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


Chenab Canals. 



I 

Rice, gardens and pepper 

2 12 0 

*16 0 

II 

! Cotton, susarcane and indigo 1 

1 8 0 

•0 12 0 

III 

| Other kharif crops 

1 2 0 

0 9 0 

IV 

Rabi crops (Other than gar- 

0 12 0 

0 6 0 


dens). 



v ! 

Grass lands { Po fl?) 

0 G 0 

tO 3 0 

i 

Is:nrs Canals. 



i 

Rice, gardens and pepper . . 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

ii 

Cotton, sugarcane and indigo 

J 0 0 

0 8 0 

hi 

Other kh ir:f crops 

0 12 0 

0 6 0 

IV 

Rabi crops (Other than gar- 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 


dens). 



V 

Gr.‘ ss lands ( Po-*al ) . . j 

0 4 0 

f0 2 0 


•Notification^ Nos. 052-R. I., dated the 7th July 1903. and 100-R. I., 
dated the 2nd February* 1916. 

■{■Notification No. 434-R. I., dated the 4th May 1907. 

Not*. The rates for grass lands are to be assessed at the discretion of 

?tbe Deputy Commissioner. 

j er flcrc. 

Rs. a- r. 

0 12 0 
0 4 0 


Note. — W ater-advantage rate 
Barani rate 
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'CHAPTER II, A. These rates are assessed every year on the area of 
matured crops. Certain lands receiving canal irrigation. 
Agriculture, w hich have hitherto been exempt from furnishing chher, or 
have furnished chher at half-rates, are to he treated in ac- 
cordance with the rules sanctioned by the Punjab Government 
(Revenue and Financial Secretary’s letter Ro. 82, dated the 
2lst September 1903, and given in appendix TII-G to the 
settlement report). 

A double set of rates for the Chenab and Indus Canals 
was justified owing to a very considerable difference in the 
fertilizing value of the silt carried by the water of the two 
rivers, the difference in the quality of the lands irrigated by 
the canals fed from the two rivers and the profits of the 
cultivators and owners derived therefrom- The occupiers’ 
rates were introduced on the Bnrku (now Rot Sultan and 
Hazara), Maghassan and Maggi Canals which irrigate the 
Rot Adu Tahsil and part of the Muzaftargarh Tahsil with 
effect from kharif 1902, and in the rest of the district from 
kharif 1903. 

Canal Credits. All the revenue realized from the occupiers’ rates goes 

to the Canal Department as a direct credit. It is, however, 
ajso entitled to a share of the land revenue which may b» 
said to consist of the water-advantage revenue in the canal- 
irrigated tract where cultivation depends mainly on canals. 
The Canal Department, under the orders contained in 
Financial Commissioner’s letter Ro. 92, dated the 11th’ 
January 1927, i« given indirect credit for the following 
items : — 

(a) all canal-advantage revenue which is assessed on 
extended canal irrigation ; 

(h) a sum of Rs. 1,45,600 per annum (kharif 
Rs. 58,500, rabi Rs. 87,100) out of the fixed land 
revenue for the term of the current settlement ; 
and 

( c ) all fluctuating revenue assessed on canal-iirigated 
crops (by crop rates). 

Area irrigated. Of the total area cultivated in 1920-21, 710,839 acres 

were classed as cultivated, and of this 497,495 acres were 
irrigated — 329,915 from Government works — see tables 1 and 
24 in volume B. 

Canal There is now a canal advisory committee with the 

*' om ' Executive Engineer as president. Certain members are elected 
by the district board, and the Deputy Commissioner an<J 
Executive Engineer nominate others. 
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There are no major irrigation works in the district- CHAPTER II, A* 
All the canals are classed under minor irrigation works. 


AoRicm-Ttm*, 
Major and 
Minor Irriga- 
tion Works. 
Canals used 
for Navigation. 

The total length of bunds in the district is as below : — * Bunds. 


No canals are used for navigation purposes. 


Miles. 


Indus bunds ... ... 123 

Chenab bunds ... ... 46 

Fishing affords a living for the Jhabels and certain Fishing, 
ether classes- The right to fish in the dhands — -depressions 
and backwater channels — is leased every year. Similarly, 
fishing in the Chenab and in the Indus (only in the Muzaffar- 
garh Tahsil) is leased separately- An account of the fish 
is given in chapter I. 
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CHAPTEK U, B. Section B. — Rents, Wages, Prices and Material 
Condition of People* 

Pbicss and This matter is dealt with in chapter III-C. 

Material Con- 
dition of People. Table 17 in volume B shows the occupations of persons in 

Proprietary *j le district in 1921, including labourers of all kinds, 
and Cultivating 

Land PanCy As regards the wages of farm labourers and menials. 

Occupations. the following accounts are taken from the tahsil assessment 
Farm Labourers reports. 

and Menials in 1 _ 

each Tahsil. Leiah Tahsil. 

Leiah Tahsil. For each yoke ail able-bodied man is required, whethel 

he be owner, tenant or paid farm-band ( belt ). The latter 
receives wages made up as follows: (1) his own food — khad; 
(2) mvddha, originally an allowance to married men, which 
is actually paid to all, whether they have a wife or no ; (,li) 
vn-sa, a lump payment of grain on account of the extra work 
done at harvest ; (4) bijrai, a similar payment made at seed- 
time ; and (5) sir pci, a small sum of pocket money in cash, 
varying from annas 8 to Rs. 4 a month. Except the shep- 
herds, who are given warm quilted coats, the labourers are 
seldom clothed by their masters. The gTain is paid as hunala 
for 8 months, of which frds are wheat and §rd barley, and 
si ala. usually hajra or maize, for the other four. The pro- 
portion of grain given in the different heads varies consider- 
ably in different parts of the tahsil, but the total is nearly 
the same everywhere, and has changed little since settlement). 
It is rather more than a maund a month. The rich apparently 
find that it pays to give as much cash as possible ; but, 
except that of the headman on a large well, fhe sir pa is sel- 
dom more than Rs. 2 a month- In addition to his wages, 
the labourer, especially in the Thai, gets such concessions a* 
ewe’s milk and a little fodder for the few beasts which he 
mav own. In the Thai, where cultivation eannot be made 
without manure, either a flock is kept for each well, or 
manure is purchased. The shepherd gets khad , mvddha and 
sirpa at beli’s rates, but, in place of bijrai and rirsa, a thick 
coat, his fill of milk — •*' who feedeth a flock, and eateth not 
of the milk of the flock” — and a lamb picked by himself at 
both lambing seasons. He can tend 150 sheep ; if fhe flock 
exceed that number, a boy is given to help him, who is paid 
at half the man’s wage. If manure is purchased near the 
towns, a donkey and driver are kept, whose only duty is to 
carry to the well the filth of the streets obtained from towns, 
etc. The driver is paid at the usual rates for farm-hands. 

The menials are paid in the Thai a fixed amount of 
produce for each yoke, which has not changed since settle* 
inent- 


Menials in 
■the Thai. 
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As is natural on small scattered patches of cultivation CHAPTER II, B. 
remote from any centre of population, most of the work of — ~ 

cultivating and harvesting the crops is done by the owners ^p^ices and*’ 
and belis, and the menials are only used for such specialized .Material Con- 
work as cannot be done by the ordinary farm-hand. The i-.ttion or People. 
most important menial, without whom the well cannot carry 
cn, is the carpenter. Since the well-gear is made of th® 
wood of the soft tamarisk, it rots and splits frequently, and 
the carpenter’s presence is often urgently needed. Moreover, 
the water of most of the Thai wells is brackish and rots the 
well rope in which the wooden slats to which the pots are tied 
are fixed by the carpenter. When an accident happens to 
the well-gear, unless the carpenter comes at once the whole 
crop may be spoilt. It is therefore to the farmer’s advant- 
age to keep on good terms with his carpenter, who is the 
spoilt child of the Thai, and usually a very opulent person. 

When he is called in, he is always fed on the fat of the land, 
and, in addition, takes rather more than any other menial- 
He charges a fixed sum in grain for each yoke working on 
the well, . usually 7 topas (about 1C seers) in the winter, 
often nil in wheat, but sometimes ^rd in barley, 2 to pas of 
hajra in the summer and a seer of cotton if any is grown on 
the well. He also takes a bijrai at sowfing, which varies 
greatly in different estates, and a topa for each new well 
rope, of which there are six in the year. He is allowed also 
a ktan of both green wheat and of barley. 

The wages of other menials are calculated on those of 
the carpenter. The potter takes the same, less the bijrai , 
and charges for the rope. He is a depressed creature ; and. 
since his work is not usually so urgent as that of the car- 
penter, is treated with far less respect than is the latter- 
The tanner who supplies blinkers and the leathern thongs of 
the wooden forks and other instruments is paid half what 
the potter takes. In theory, the blacksmith is entitled to 
the same amount, but blacksmiths are few in number, and 
usually (he farmer takes bis broken tool to the forge and 
pays in cash or grain for its repair- The barber usually 
contracts with the owner to shave the belis periodically, and 
is regarded as entitled to the same payment as the black- 
smith, and the lambardar’s servant or l-otwal gets 2 h'aris 
of green wheat and barley. Reaping and winnowing are paid 
for out of the virsa of the belis. 

Almost invariably the menials are paid in the Kwbchht^fjfachchhi. 
in the same manner and at the same rates as those in the 
Thai. The only difference is that in certain parts wherti 
holdings are large, and there is an unusual amount of 
sailab cultivation, the resident owners, tenants and labourers 
are unable to harvest the whole of the crops and casual labour 
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CHAPTER II, B. 

Rents, Wages, 
Prices and 
Material Con- 
dition of People. 
Other Expenses. 


has to engaged for harvesting and threshing. The traditional 
wage taken is one sheaf in twenty and one-fortieth of the 
threshed grain. 

Normally, a well is cleaned out by professional well- 
sinkers every fifth year, but the period and expense alike vary 
greatly, and, especially in the Thai, the owners themselves 
frequently empty the well and remove earth and broken 
shards- When professionals are employed, they are paid in 
grain and food. The rates are Re- 1 a day and food calcu- 
lated on a rather generous scale to the headman, and half 
as much to his assistants, who average four in number. 

The shearers, who are important people in the Thai, are 
paid in kind at rates which have not changed since settle- 


ment. 


Hot Adu Tahsil. 


Hot Adu Tahsil. 


Each yoke requires the attention of an able-bodied man, 
whether he be an owner or farm-hand. A hired man is 
generally paid in grain, with a small monthly sum of cash 
for pocket money and an annual suit of clothes. The people 
estimate his wages at about Rs- 100 a year- This is rather 
high ; and, though in Eot Adu a labourer get? more than in 
Leiah, his total receipts are not above Rs. 85 a year. A 
detailed discussion of the cost of well irrigation is given for 
Leiah, and is generally applicable to this tahsil also. 


Menials and TDe expenses of cultivation which affect the owners’ 

Other ,xpenses. g | ]are Q £ £jj e p r0( J uce are threefold — 

The payments made to the persons who keep in order 
the agricultural gear and instruments of the cultivators ; 
the carpenter, potter, tanner and blacksmith have to he paid, 
whether the cultivator is an owner cultivating with his own 
hands, or by those of hired men, or is a tenant, and those four 
menials take a part of the produce of every holding in the 
district. Except in the Thai, where, as would he expected 
from the more onerous conditions, payments are rather 
higher, they almost everywhere receive the same amount, 
which is invariably in grain, and calculated on the yoke. 

The carpenter is the most important menial, whose 
presence is very necessary if some accident happens to the 
wheel, and he takes rather more than anyone else. He re- 
ceives from the rabi harvest — 

(1) 5 lopax of wheat (221 seers) for each yoke in land 
irrigated by a well, or 1 iopn* of wheat (IS seers) 
in nahri or sailab land ; 

(2) 2 poropia of wheat, about 2 seers for every time 
a new rope is fixed in the well, which is done 
usually five times in the vear._ He is also given 
his food while employed on his work ; and 

(3) a birjal of 2 paropis at sowing for each yoke. 
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From the kharif harvest he gets for each yoke — 


CHAPTER II, B. 


(1) 2 seers of cotton if sown in well land, or 1 seer r ENTBi Wages, 

in sailab ; and Prices and 

(2) 21 topas of bajra and 5 topas of nnhusked rice, or d1 ™^/Veoplb 

10 topas of rice if no other kharif is grown or 
5 topas of bajra if no rice is grown. 

The potter in well land gets the same as the carpenter, 
without the bijrai, and charges for the rope. The black- 
smith is supposed to get half as much as the potter, but, in 
practice, the farmer usually, tabes his broken tool to the 
forge, and pays for its repair in cash. The tanner who sup- 
plies and repairs the leathern splices of the forks and other 
tools and the blinkers of the well bullocks gets Jrd as much 
as does the potter. 

When the owner cultivates through tenants, he has to 
employ a weighman (dumbir) to divide the produce, who 
gets 1/ 64th from the common heap- He also hires an old 
crone or other watcher to sit by the heap, and to prevent pil- 
fering by the tenant, in return for l/32nd of the produce. 

I he camel-man who removes the produce to the landlord’s 
granary has also to be paid, but usually is a stranger who 

charges by the job if the landlord does not use his own 
cornels. 

When the harvest is a wide one, hired men have to be 
entertained to help in the reaping and threshing. These are 
seldom employed by the small holders, except for rice, which 
has to he ofr the ground as soon as possible to allow for the 
gram sowings The work is done mostly by people from the 

Jl” ‘ h ,,m ir h misrate ( fo ?°f Adu during September, and 
, 1 / 15th of. the crop for their trouble. Most of the other 

o.ops aie got m by the cultivators themselves and bv their 
‘cm-ants and dependants, except the wheat, of which a goof 
deal ,s cut V hired labour at I/-30th. For the threshin- o' 
all crops 1/ 60th is charged, but much is not done by hire 

and J hol 7 ! ,odiea of ever y faith, the village barber 

A™. the Jamhardar s servants swarm round the threshing- 
noon’ and demand and receive a trifle. 

Mttzaffargahh Tahsil. 

Of late years the upset caused bv the war coincided with **{“■*«*“* 
pestilence, cattle sickness and a succession of bad ison l , 

Prices have been very high, though sellers were W lioTT ° f 

their lands In C- np ^ paat five vears owners, to keep 

ands in cultivation, have been compelled to he liberal 

havfaTtunir IV heir 4 el, \ ntS ’ and in ** ~nV tfech they 
ctuallv taken. Aowhere, however, have the recorded 
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Rbnts W.tcK.s peases oi cultivation normally absorb no larger share of the 
Puces and produce than they did at settlement. The dues to the caipen- 
Matebial Con- ters and other well menials, those of the reapers and threshers, 
dition or People. a ]j 0 f V vhich are paid in kind, are the same as at the hist regu- 
lar settlement, in places along the railway and near Multan 
City labour has to be paid for in cash, and at considerably 
higher rates than elsewhere in the district, but this is no 
new thing, and only affects a very small number of the cul- 
tivators of the tahsil- Taking good and bad seasons together, 
expenses are not different from what they were fifty yearn 
ago, except that the substitution of light occupiers’ rates 
and departmental management of the canals for the old sys- 
tem of forced labour must have lightened the work, though 
probably not the expenses of the ordinary small holder. 

Does to Menials. There are three classes of menials— 

(,1) Those responsible tor the unkeep of the well-gear and 
tools ot the holding, who are the carpenter, potter, blacksmith 
and tanner- These receive a fixed amount of produce, wnich 
varies from village to village according to the crops grown in 
each, but does not change from harvest to harvest. A typmar 
payment to the carpenter, on whose dues those of the othen 
are calculated, is — 

Kharif — 2£ topas (1 topa ~ 4] seers) of jowar or 
bajra, and 

5 topas (one topa = 3£ seers) of unhusked 
rice; and 

2 seers of cotton if grown ; and 
Rabi — 5 topas (1 topa = seers) of wheat. 

He also takes a bijrai of two paropis (about 4 seers) of 
wheat for his service at each sowing, and as much for fit- 
ting on the slats each time a new rope is bent to the wheel, 
which is done perhaps four times in the year. He thus 
gets in all for each yoke — 


IUjra. 

R ce. 

| Cottor. 

I 

Wt.eat. 

11J seers 

10.J seers .. 

2 se. rs 

42j seers. 


The potter gets the same as the carpenter, without the 
payment for the plough and the rope, with which he has 
no concern, and so takes only 22£ seers of wheat- 

The tanner and blacksmith each take half as much as 
the potter. In practice, blacksmiths are few in number, and 
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the farmer fakes kis broken tool to the forge, gets it mended CHAPTER II B 
and pays for it in cash. ’ 


This class of menial takes for each yoke in seeis — 


— - 

1 1 
Major. i 

Rice. 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Cotton. I 

U hea’. 

Carpenter 

Hi 

101 

2 

i 

Potter 

HI 

101 


1 ->->L 

— 2 

Tanner 


SI 


hi 

Blacksmith 


8J 

| 1 

j m 

Total 

33} 1 

48 f 

0 

1 87^ 


Rents, Waoss, 
Pbicbb 1 NP 
Material Com* 
dition o* P sorts. 


(2) The second class of menials are those employed by 
the landlords to protect their interests against the tenants, 
ami aie rile watchman and weighmau, who are paid a »kar* 
of the produce, which is recorded as 2 topas in the path, o r 
1/ 128th. 

(3) The third class of menials are the hired men who 
help in the reaping, threshing and winnowing. The reapers 
get 1 / 13th of the rice which they cut, and nominally l/40th 
of the other crops, but actually more, since the reaper’s sheat 
is proverbially far larger than the others, and, in practice, 
is as much as he can carry away. The thresher get- a oai 
in the path, or 1 / 64th, and the winnower 6 topas in the path. 

Crops such as ha/ra and /oirar. which are grown f<n the 
men who work on the wells, are, however, cut by the cultivat- 
ors themselves; so too is the barley which ripens, and rs 
reaped at a time when the farmers have leisure from othar 
vsork The rice is harvested when the wheat ploughings are 
in progress, and it is important to get the crop off the ground 
as soon as possible so that gram or peas may be planted in 
the stubble; in these circumstances, outside help is usually 
required. The only other crops which are largely cut by 
hired men are the xailab wheat and gram, of which the area 
is too large for the small resident population to reap tne 
whole of it. 

As regards the threshers and winnowers, the threshing is 
done with the well oxen, for each yoke of which a man has 
normally to he kept permanently, whether he be owner, 
tenant or labourer. Extra oxen are not hired for the thresh- 
ing so there is no need of extra men. Winnowing also i* done, 
except in a bumper year, entirely by the permanent staff of 
the holding. The proportion of the crop which normally is 

N 
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CHAPTER II, B. paid to these labourers is very small. Grain in small quan- 
_ ~ tities is also paid to the lambardars’ servants, to the h dv 

ftttcw iro S bodies of every sect and to the beggars who throne the 
Matrmai Con- threshing-floor- The expenses allowed for cane and indigo 
»imon of Peom.f. are the same as they were at the previous settlement : < ott'm 
packing costs about 1 12th of the crop. 

At.ipcr Tahsil- 

Alipur At the time of the installation of a new tenant the owne; 

Tahsil. is responsible for seeing that the well-goai and tenant’s home 

and cattle-shed are in proper order: the cost is met out of the 
ordinary share of the produce, from which the expense of rhe 
periodical cleaniim of the well i- also paid. For the upkeep 
of the well and other agricultural gear a share of the pro- 
duce. or more usually a fixed amount of grain for e <■ h 
plough in use. i- set aside before the division of the be p 
and paid to the carpenter and potter. The reapers, threshers 
and other labourers whose work varies with the amount of 
produce receive a fixed share of tin grain. These expenses, 
us declared by the people, approximate to IS per cent, of the 
total produce on well lands and Ifi per cent, on flooded lands. 

Class of Person- The persons employed as farm servant- do not belong to 

Labune— US particular class ; where there is a family of several sons, 

1 f some will stay at home and cultivate the family land, while 

the others go out as farm servants. People of all castes be- 
come !a bonders- Many of the proprietors and tenants are 
<i1m> field (ahonrei-T ; sweepers, washermen and weavers also 
supply j number of field labourers. It cannot he said thai 
field labourers are in a condition distinctly inferior to thai 
of the poorer agriculturists who cultivate "holdings of their 
own ; those hired by the year oi by the half-year are paid 
monthly, and have no need of an account with a village 
Under. The poorer agriculturists often go out as fieb 1 
labourers. Those field labourers who are hired for the iol 
as winuow.ers. cotton-pickers, reapers and indigo-eburners 
are paid at once, and have no need to go to the villagt 
trader. On the whole, the field labourer is better off thai 
the poorer agriculturists. 

Day Labourers • 1 he class of day labourers is composed mainly of wander- 

ing families of Pathans, temporary immigrants from Khura- 
san or Marecbas who come from Bikaner. The Patbans, cal- 
led powiudah-s, enter the district at the beginning of the’ cold 
season . ami. having stayed on through the winter and tbe- 
tabi harvest, return to their houses for the summer- Such 
labourers are generally paid in cash according to the amrunt 
of work done hy them. 

Lab»ur Centres. There are no large labour centres in the district. 

Table 25 in volume B shows the price ot labour generallv. 


Prioe if La bom 
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Table 26 in volume B shows the price at headquarters on CHAPTER IX, li- 
the 1st January in each year of the principal grains. Prices « 

have risen considerably in recent years- Rents. Wages, 

Prices ajw 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the sanctioned Matebial Cow- 
prrees are very low; tor this there are three reasons: first. I * mON oe People 
tht lack of communications throughout the gi eater part of 1 rl<es - 
the district, and the expense of moving crops by camel. 

Two camel* cost a little more a day than one cart, but move 
about halt a- much. Secondly, the inferior quality of much 
o! the clop', since theie is still, d' there was at last settle- 
ment. a gie.u difficulty in obtaining pure unmixed seed. The 
wheat, in particular, is usually of several varieties in a single 
held, even if not mixed with barley. Thirdly, the great body 
of the producers are so bound by debt that they cannot deal 
in the open market, or get the prices there current. Their 
sales take the form of book adjustments, in which prices are 
fixed by the creditors ; this is not tyranny on the part of 
the latter, but the way in which they- are compelled to finance 
holdings of which the value as security is next to nothing. 

This system of finance works harshly whenever prices are 
changing rapidly, and the creditors attempt io protect them- 
selves from loss, either by refusing credit altogether, or 
by granting it on unusually severe rates of repayment- The 
general result is that market prices are only obtained by the 
Hindus and by the most wealthy of the Muhammadan mag- 
nates ; the ordinary man is compelled to accept from 20 to 
50 per cent. less according to the nature of his security and 
need for ready money. 

The scale of linear and square measurement in use in Weights and 
the district is a convenient one because it corresponds with Measure*, 
the English measures— 

Linear J feature — 2 paces (5A feet) make 1 Icarain ; and 
1 la ram square is sirsahi, which gives the unit of 

local square measure; 

Square Measvre — 9 sirsahis = 1 maria *= 1 pole ; 

20 maria* — 1 kanai = A rood ; 4 kanala = 

1 biff ha — A acre. 

Grain in the towns is measured by the Government 
mannd and its fractions, the seer and cbatak The villagers, 
however, compute grain by measure, not by weight. The 
measures are qs follows: — 

4 pans make 1 pirofi l pats make 1 eh ant k, 

4 pa rap is ,, ’ t • pa, ( 4 eh -nth < .. i bora, and 

4 tapa» ,, 1 p’t, j 4 for > .. 1 path. 

The path being a measure, and not u weight, the weight 
of grain obtained in it fluctuates of course with The nature 
of the grain measured by it. Also, like most rustic 

n2 
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measures, it varies somewhat in size in different parts of the 
district; but, roughly, it weighs from 27 to 30 nraunds the 
maund of 80 pounds). Other articles are measured by the 
niaund and its parts. There is no kachha, or local, maund 
in use in the district. 


Material 

Condition of 
People. 


The condition of the agriculturists has been dealt with 
under the heading “ Indebtedness,” which may be referred 
to in chapter II-A With the exception of the small number 
of Government servants — patwaris, canal employees, police 
and the headquarters staff of the sub-division and the tah- 
sil — who are mostly foreigners from the Punjab, the entire 
population is directly dependent on the land for its liveli- 
hood, either as growers of, or as dealers in, agricultural 
produce. 


In the ordinary house the furniture consists of articles 
of basket-work and earthenware, beds made of wood and rope 
very carefully woven from date leaves or bulrushes, or, more 
rarely, of camel’s hair ; a box, with lock and key, to contain 
records and any articles of value; and a small earthenware 
granary for the grain taken at seed-time from the dealer. 
Foreign cloth of a coarse kind which resembles khaddar is 
worn largely by the peasants for turbans, shirts, chuddars, 
etc. It is mostly made in Japan. But peasants seldom own 
more clothes than those on Their backs. Foreign cloth of 
better qualities is used by people who are better off. The 
women all use chintz and muslins for skirts, drawers, shirts 
and sheets, hut such clothes are usually kept for festive 
occasions. Indeed this is one of the extravagances of the 
zamindar — his women’s clothes. The poor people have 
hardly any clothes to wear, and warm themselves with fires. 
Fuel is fortunately plentiful. Ornaments are almost all ot 
silver. Enamelled and aluminium cups, tumblers, etc., are 
sometimes found in peasants’ houses. The crude tin burners 
consuming kerosene oil are usually met with, hut lanterns 
are also in use- Matches have come to he looked upon as a 
necessity, except in the Thai, where people can still do with- 
out them, and are quite content with producing fire by rub- 
bing a cotton stick against akk (Calot.ropis proeera) ro t? 
The middling and clerical classes are making rapid prugre-s- 
A small table or a teapoy and a few chairs will often be found 
among a munshi’s furniture, and a china, enamelled or alu 
minium plate with a cup and tumbler to match, a kerosene 
oil lamp or a lantern are essential articles. His dress con- 
sists of nothing but fine cotton or fairly good, though cheap, 
woollen cloth. Oftener than not, he wears shoes of English 
pattern, and, if possible, of English make. The use of soap, 
comb and brushes and the like shows distinctly an advancing 
standard of comfort. The well-to-do zamindars are not lagging 
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behind either. Their dress has improved greatly, and CHAPTER n, B. 

the use of imported and expensive articles is common. Eng- 

\ish saddles, English harness, traps, English guns and rifles Pkices^and 8 
are used largely, and the furniture of their houses includes Material con- 
a number of comparatively valuable things which some years dition op People 
ago were considered unwarranted luxuries- The style of 
houses in towns and large villages is improving. More 
attention is paid to ventilation, and masonry houses are in- 
cresing in number. The few rich men have substantial 
brick-built houses. They invariably travel by motor lorry nd 
train. A few' keep their own cars or tongas. In short, «he 
conditions of well-to-do zamindars and of townspeople of mid- 
■ 1 1 ; i > me. .ii' 'how unmistakable signs of progress. The poor 
live in dwellings of mud and thatch which, though liable to de- 
struction by fire, are excellently suited to the hot dry climate * 

They arc- raised in lands liable to floods on mud platforms 
above the normal flood-levels. The landless labourer is by no 
means badly off. Labour is not so cheap, and the artisans 
can earn enough to lead quite a comfortable life. The un- 
skilled. labourer does not get on so well, and his condition 
is about the same as that of a poor cultivator — perhaps a 
little worse. 

Meals are taken in the morning and evening, and are Food, 
of the simplest kind. Meat is unknown, except to the ti<h, 
who (oji'iime large quantilie-. of game shot or caught with- 
out regard for close season'. Fi'h is eaten In Muhammadans 
freely. The flesh of crocodiles and pigs i' eaten by tribes 
lowest, in the social scale — Mahtams, etc. The usual diet, 
however, is vegetarian, consisting, apart from chillies, milk 
and a small quantity of green vegetables, of wheat in the 
months from May to September, and from October to April 
of rice, bajio. sanwanl and moth. Dates, which ripen in 
July, tonu an important addition to the diet, especially of the 
poorest classes, who in years of great scarcity grind the stones 
down to flour. The root of the lotus and a number of wild 
berries are eaten in their season. 


The question of ameliorating the condition of the dis- Relief Bleasorwa 
trict ha? recently been examined fully by Government, and 
Ms resolution Xo. Tt .-bSt'2, dated the 5th December 1928, 
which is so important for the district, is reproduced in full 
below : — 


Punjab Government resolution No. R.-5H62, dated 
the ■ 5th December 1928. 

On the 9th May 1928 the Pun jab legislative Council 
passed the following resolution : — 


Resolution of 
Government fo. 
improving the 
District. 


“ This Council recommends to Government to give 
effect to the recommendations embodied in Mr. 


See also chapter 1-C. 
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CHAPTER II, B. Anderson’s report regarding relief for the resident* 

— — 1 of the Muzaffargarh District.” 

Rents, Waobs. 

Prices and 2. J[n 1924 a resolution was carried in the Legislative 

Material Con- Council recommending Government to take in hand measures 
dition or eople. re( j uce the debt in the district, and in 1926 another reso- 
lution was passed recommending that measures be adopted 
to ameliorate the condition of the district. In pursuance of 
that recommendation. Mr. -T. D. Anderson, who hod leeently 
conducted the revision of the settlement in the district, was 
deputed to make an enquiry, and his report,* which was 
written in 1926, contains a survey of the district, and its 
“uneducated population pressing heavily on crops of which 
more than half are insecure,” followed by an examination 
of the more “ obvious ways ” by which an attempt can be 
made to improve the district, i.e . — 

it) bv emigration, to reduce the prewire on the land; 

(ii) by education, to make the people mo-e adaptive 

and self-reliant ; 

(iii) by co-operation, to provide a less onerous method 
of financing agricultural operations: and 

(iv) by improving the water-supply, to give a greater 
stability and certainty of crop production and a 
higher standard of living. 

Mr, Anderson himself confesses that “ his report deals 
lather with the difficulties of progress, than with hopeful 
measures of relief,” but he emphasizes that, if the material 
conditions of the district are lo he improved, improvement 
in irrigation must go hand in hand with a scheme to allevi- 
ate the existing burden of debt. In his opinion, controlled 
irrigation is the chief method, preceded by an attempt to 
compound the liabilities of tbe countryside and to transfer 
them to mortgage banks. Though Government is unable *0 
accept all Mr. Anderson’s conclusions, it considers bis report 
to be a valuable contribution to the study of tbe special pro- 
blems of the district. 

•I. The debate in the Legislative Council of the 9th May 
last provoked some discussion on the place of the money- 
lender in the rural economy of the district ; but, beyond 
showing a general distrust of any attempt at a drastic seisach 
theia, the debate mainly served only to emphasize the com- 
plexity of the problem and the dirtv incumbent on different 
departments of Government, to pursue or initiate practical 
measures in dealing with it. 

The problem of relieving the district of its embarrass- 
ments and infirmities has been engaging tbe continuous 


♦deferred to in chapter IT- A. — “ Indebtedness.” 
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attention ot Government : Government bus now arrived at de- CHAPIEB II, B. 

i.-Gi-ni' in inu nuance of which action is being taken. Rents, "Wages, 

o/) Irrigation — Mr. Anderson advocates “controlled ^ 

in igation, ” and regards as impossible any improvement in ;htton or P®opts. 
the supplies of the existing irrigation canals. It is much 
to be regretted that the experts are not yet able to evolve any 
scheme for completely controlled irrigation, except in con- 
nection with the Haveli Project. Some delay is likely to 
occur before progress can be made with the latter. However, 
a survey at a cost of 5 lakhs of rupees has been approved, 
and is being undertaken. In the meantime, “uncontrolled 
In igation - ' con he made more satisfactory by improvement 
of the inundation canal heads and hv improvements in 
-,,... 1 nf dwt 7 ibuiioi \ - heme ha been pi punred to tbe ; e 
ends, and adequate funds have been sanctioned. The aver- 
age annual expenditure during the past quinquennium on 
the Muzaffargarh canals under heads “ 55 — Capital ” and 
“ XTIT (a ) — Irrigation Works ” has been— 



Kstcn-dons and 


Works. 

Tr.)T>roveiYienf ^ . 

i 

1 

! 

: Maintenance and Repairs. 

i 

R=. 

1 

IN. 

i 

•37,060 

j 30,794 

3.01,736 


The Irrigation Department has schemes under consider- 
ation for new works in 1929-30 involving the expenditure of 
1? lakhs on the remodelling of the Indus Canal System. 

Government is convinced that, by constant attention to 
all the features of uncontrolled irrigation, as, for instance, 
intakes, regulators, escapes, distributaries and outlets, sub- 
stantial amelioration in present conditions can be secured, 
and will devote constant efforts to achieve it. 

It has also been decided that a canal advisory committee, 
with a definite constitution and definite functions, should 
be set up. The committee will consist of officials and non- 
officials. half the non-official element to be elected by the 
district board. 

(h) Ifcdiral . — Curative and preventive medicine is of 
special importance in this district, parts of which are nofori- 
ouslv unhealthy. Eleven hospitals and dispensaries are 
maintained by local bodies, and six of the nine rural dispens- 
aries which were to he opened In connection with the 192-7 
scheme for the expansion of medical relief have been opened. 
It has now been de'ided hv the Wnistry of Txioal Self- 
Government to Tcovinc’nb’ze the district headquarters hospital 
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at once, and, in considering the question of provincializing 
Hospitals at tabsil headquarters, some preference, in order 
ot urgency, will be given to the Muzaffargarh District. An 
additional rural dispensary lias been sanctioned by the Min- 
istry for Khanwah, where malaria is specially prevalent, and 
the full number of dispensaries for the district will be com- 
pleted at an early date. 

(c) Public Health. — In addition to the regular stall, nu 
Ministry of Local Self-Government hu^ deciued that two 
additional sanitary inspectors will be added to the existing 
district staff, and a special public hea'th grant will be made 
for combating fever and relieving disabilities. 

(d) Education. — Substantial progress has been made in 
recent years. The number of schools of all kinds in the dis- 
trict is now over 400, being 100 per cent, increase in the last 
5 years, and the number of children at school has risen from 
11,001! to 27,000. Three urban and 48 rural areas are 
under compulsion, and Government has recently provinci- 
alized three high schools. Two popularize service iu the 
district, Government has recently opened in the district two 
training institutions for vernacular schoolmasters for me 
Muzaffargarh area. The district board grading for the grant 
to cover approved expenditure is 70 per cent. It has now been 
decided by the Ministry of Education to raise the grading ot 
the district from 70 per cent, to 80 per cent. 

(e) Co-operative Societies. — Several suggestions have been 
made by Messrs. Anderson, Strickland and others to remedy 
the indebtedness in the district : (i) the funding of agricul- 
tural debt by the method of definition and termination of all 
outstanding accounts; Hi) the setting up of an authoritative 
committee to organize and supervise informal local panch- 
aynts at selected centres whose business it will be to effect 
settlements of accounts, and, where possible, arrange for 
mortgages under the Land Alienation Act. through the 
by Government, and, with the aid of senii-co-opei alive grain 
agency of a semi-co-operative mortgage Bank to be financed 
stores to be managed by Government, to facilitate payments 
in kind; and (Hi) mortgage banks proper, official or co- 
operative. 

Co-operation in Muzaffargarh has had a somewhat 
chequered career, and after two decades of work has under 
200 societies with a working capital of under 0 lakhs. The 
village bank has yet to be firmly established. The Ministry 
of Agriculture has decided that, pari passu with increased 
attention +o the villasre bank, one mortgage bank should be 
opened, and that a scheme should be prepared for a necessary 
number of ro-opprative grain banks. The best efforts of the 
department will be concentrated on solving the problem of 
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the right type of co-operative relief for the economic deprea- CHAPTER II, B. 
sion in the district, with its special features needing special- Kents Wages 
ized treatment. Prices and 

(/) Agriculture . — A district demonstration faun has DmoN^F^PEi^LE 
been sanctioned to be located at Khangarh. It is the Mini- 
stry of Agriculture’s desire that increased attention should be 
paid by the Department of Agriculture to the needs 
of the district generally, and particularly towards the grow- 
ing and marketing of dates- The Ministry of Agriculture 
will also examine what improvements are possible in the 
fisheries of the district, and in the breeding of eatile and 
buffaloes. Enquiry will also be made into the question of 
communications. 

i./) Colonization. — Government has decided to allot 100 
squares in the Nili Bar Colony to selected colonists for 
Muzaftargarh as an experimental measure, i.e., to see it the 
Muzaftargarh peasant makes a good colonist. Hitherto the 
population of Muzaffargarh has not been in the habit of mov 
ing out to other districts, or seeking employment as a tenant 
or in other capacities in a new environment. If the Muzaffar- 
garh peasant proves that he can make good as a coloni-t, t he 
question of' allotting a further area will be considered, 
more especially to relieve congestion in the i entral tnhsil. 

In the district itself there are 23,000 acres of c ulturable land 
m the raklis and elsewhere. The possibilities for cultivation 
in the lakhs and other culturable waste lands are being ex- 
plored. 

(h) General Administration . — Service in the distiict has 
hitherto possessed nothing in the way of attraction, and the 
district staff has accordingly suffered- Muzaffargarh needs 
experienced and expert staff. His Excellency the Governor 
in Council, and acting with his Ministers, has decided that 
specially selected officers in all departments be posted there, 
and should stay there long enough to show their work. Good 
service in the district will be reckoned as a distinction in the 
record of officers. The problem of making up leeway in the 
district is recognized to be no less difficult, and in many ways 
of far greater importance, than the question which confronts 
the various branches of the administration in the more fully 
developed districts of the province. 

These are the main directions in which the efforts of 
vrovernment to improve the condition of the district are being 
concentrated- Government recognizes that they will lequire 
the constant attention of picked staff for some years to come. 

It, is confident that the labours of this staff will at some time 
evoke the active co-operation and assistance of the leading 
men of this district for the benefit of which these special 
measures have been devised. 
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C. Section C. — Forests. 

The total area of Government fore-Ts (lain, in the dis- 
tiict is 515,009 acres, of which 24 rakhs, measuring 48,504 
acres, are under the management of the Forest Department, 
the remaining 62 rakhs, with a total area of 466,44-3 acres, 
being under the charge of the Deputy Commissioner. None 
of the forests is reserved, but those under the Fore-t Depart- 
ment are protected forests, under section 29 of the Indian 
Forest Act, XYI of 1927.* The legal position as regards 
these protected forests is very unsatisfactory as no rules 
under section 32 have yet been made by Government. In 
1907 the matter was left over until the next settlement, and 
then it appears to have been overlooked, and later again 
dropped. As a result, people charged with trivial fm est 
o*fencpN hn'-p to be dealt -\iPi under Do Tudic. Penal Code- 

Of the 24 forests under the Forest Department, 9 
poplar forests are now worked under a regular working plan 
drawn up by Diwan Ram Nath Kashyap, Divisional Forest 
Officer, Multan, for the period 1922-23 to 1946-47. and ap- 
proved by Government. + These poplar forests are in a poor 
condition at present, but Rs. 5.000 per annum are being 
spent on them to improve the growing stock, chiefly by the 
eradication of la no and lahl grasses, which are dangerous 
for fires. After some rears these poplar forests should be- 
come ven- valuable, chieflv for match manufacture, for 
which poplar wood is exceptionally suitable. 

During the past few years the poplar forests north of 
Ghazi Ghat have been connected bv tolerably good Inrhl'a 
roads which are motorable. A small rest-house has also been 
built at Ranuja. and lias been connected hr road with Mah- 
mud Kot Railway Station. 

Some of the rakhs under the Deputy Commissioner, es- 
pecially those near Muzaffargarh and Khnngarh, are quite 
good firewood forests, and might perhaps he transferred lo 
the Forest Department. lYben the projected railway line from 
Muzaffargarh to Alipur is constructed, most of the rakhs in 
these two fnhsil- will become paving propei tv. Rnkh Ref 
Timid;:, neai Ghazi Ghat, was transferred to the Forest 
Deparrmeiii in 1923. ± and added to R-akh Qureshi, both these 
forming one piop-Hed foie-f called “ Ghazi Ghat.” 

The following extracts from Mr. O’Brien's settlement 
report of the first regular settlement show how the rakhs in 


•Notification No. 185, dated the 25th March 1907. 

fPunjab Government No. 1817-Forests, dated the 16th January 1928. 

tPunjab Gove r nmerU No. 16992. dated the 8th June 1923. 
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this district, other than those in the Leiah Tahsil, 
formed : — 


were CHAPTER II, C. 
Forests. 


“ The Government waste iand deserves mention heir History of 
only to avoid misunderstanding. The district does not, lib< Formation of 
the other districts of' the Moo] tail Division, consist nt » P.akhs, also 
fringe of cultivation on the hanks of thf rivers en< b-iug ’ n 
vast tracts of waste land. I don’t suppose (hat in the extra- 1 ' 

Thai country, at any time within the memory of man, a 
ldock of ten thousand acres of waste land could have been 
discovered which was not intermixed with cultivation and 
habitations. In the Thai only one block of 113.013 acres 
could ■with difficulty he formed into a rakh. and even that 
includes cultivated land. The misapprehension referred to 
is the idea that this district is -imilar to Mooltan. -Thong and 
Montgomery with their immense inland tracts of waste land. 

One of the greatest administrative mistakes that was ever 
made, and the disastrous effect of which has <onlv just, been 
removed, was to direct the waste land and grazing tax in 
Muzaffargarh to he brought under the same system as that 
in force in the otlie’' districts of the Mooltan Division. Simi- 
lar mistakes are constantly occurring. The total area of the 
Government waste, hy the statements of' the settlement just 
concluded, is 311,554 acres. 


“As a part of the measurements, the Government ’ akhs 
were demarcated, and what had been a sure question since 
1860 was finally decided- The demarcation of village bound- 
aries was made, as bas been stated, in 1856. Tt included 
within village boundaries all the waste land in the disfr’Ct. 
fn 1860 Mr. Cust, then Financial Commissioner, de- 
clared the boundaries open to levisinn.* In 1861, in 
order to carry out this order, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. with a pencil, marked off on the revenue 
survey maps pieces of land shown as waste to form 
Government rakhs ; hut no demarcation on the spot was ^ 
made till 1870. when Gala 8ohan Lai. Extra Assistant Coimnis- Government 
sinner, was appointed to carry out the work. This demarr-No. 948, dated 
atlnn followed rigidly the pencil lines of 1861. and the result the 20th August 
was that much cultivated land, pal'lm wells, village sites, to t ® ec ' 
graveyards, public roads, and even canftls. were included tB Financial” Com- 
the rakhs. Tn 1874 a redemarcation was ordered. This has missioner; and 
been carried out. and sanction was received to it in the corre- Secretary to 
spoil den cp noted in the margin. The area of rakh land is £ ove „2 le, \ t . 

311 -V5-! acres. The Government lights in these have been jj,”' -j gt j u 
secured, in almost every case unem umbered hy the inclusion of l«78. to Sec- 
nopulac rights. The rakhs have heen excluded -from ' llbuie rotary to 
boundaries and made into new rakh villages- A regular Financial 
settlement record has heen made for each rakh the property omm,ss,oner - 


*No. 3342, dated the 24th Taly 1860. 
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CHAPTER II. C. of Government. No claims to rights of entry on the letained 

rakh lor any purpose, except a few old rights of way, were 

Forests. either made or admitted. Where rights of way existed, the 
roads have been shown on the rakh sliajra, and have been 
mentioned in the wujib-ul-ai'z. If the road was a main road, 

and the right of way public, this has been recorded, and, if 

the right of way was restricted, the persons entitled to use 
it have been mentioned.” 

A separate record-of-rights exists for each rakh- 

History of Ut the rakhs in the Leiak Tahsil, which are in reality; 

Rakhs in Leiah httie but grass preserves, eight have come down from Sikh 

Tahs * 1 times, some of them dating as rakhs from the time of the 

Jaskani rulers. When the country came under the Nawabs 
of Alankera, a series ot miiitaiy po-t- wa~ established across 
the Thai, numbering 2-i in all in the Leiah and Bhakkar 
Tahsils Dor the subsistence ol the garrison- it was neces- 
sary to take up blocks in adjoining land and torm them into 
preserve- toi the supply ot forage and fuel. These rakhs, 
however, never formed tracts surrounding a post, but always 
lay to one side, thereby leaving grazing on the other -ides 
British Govern- free to the peasantry. The British Government retained 
p^eristin*g ed these preserves, and thereby conferred a very great benefit on 
Rakhs. the people. By strict closure for a month or two in the 

spring, and again during the rains, when the grass is grow- 
ing. they heroine reserves of o-reai value when the common 
pa-tnrni>e is exlmn-ted. Tt i- feared, however, that the con- 
iractoi- oh-erve no elo-iue. and it i- difficult at present to stop 
this. 

Demarcation of At the 1878 settlement the question ot the grazing 

Boundaries in assessment and tirni arrangements became involved with the 
the Thai at demarcation of boundaries in the Thai waste. Hitherto, the 
1878 Settlement, 'j’hal waste generally had been regarded to a certain extent 
as the property of Government. At the same time, certain 
bodies of zamindars had exelu-ive right- to sink new wells 
in almost all parts of the Thai, except the Government rakhs. 
On the other hand, there were no exclusive rights of grazing, 
and both residents and outsiders grazed their animals freely 
all through the THal. regardless of the -o-called village 
boundaries. The Thai boundaries of villages lying partly 
in the Thai and partly in the Kachchhi bad bepn demarcated 
by the revenue survey in lSofi-bT. but the remaining 
villages had been left untouched. In about 1864. in aceor8- 
ance wutb a general order issued bv the Commissioner for the 
whole district, the supposed boundaries of most of the- 
remaining Thai villages were laid down bv the patwaris, 
and rough thal-ba*ts were made. At the 1878 settlement the 
whole nuesfion was elaborately discussed. The proposals 
made, the conclusions arrived at and the reasons therefor are- 
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set foith at page 260 et teq. of Mr. Tucker’s “ Settlement CHAPTER II, 0- 
Report ” to which the leader is lef erred foi fuller inform- Forests 
ation. 

In brief, it was decided— 

(1) to respect absolutely the village-to-village demarc- 
ations of the Thai Kachchhi estates made by 
the revenue survey in 1856-57 ; 

(2) in the case of those Thai estates not demarcated 
by Captain Mackenzie, where the subsequent 
demarcation did not give the village an excessive 
amount of waste, or, in other words, where the 
estates were small and there were many wells, then 

- the whole of the waste was to be allotted to the 
estate, the same boundaries being adopted, or 
only slightly altered and simplified; and 

(3) in the case of the large Thai villages, to cut these 
up, as far as possible, into separate dakhili mauzat 
of about the same size as the smaller Thai villages 
mentioned above. After so doing, the intervening 
blocks of waste would be formed into Government 
rakhs. 

The principle followed was that, subject to the above 
rules, allotments of waste land Mere made at fixed rates in 
proportion to the cattle of each village which were enumerated. 

The excess waste became Government rakh, while each 
village acquired the allotted waste in full propriety, and 
could exclude outsiders from grazing therein. Since Govern- 
ment and the village proprietors had hitherto had concurrent 
rights in the Thai — -the zamindars being entitled to exclude 
outsiders from sinking wells, while Government could permit 
outsiders to graze within — this demarcation partook of the 
nature of a partition. 


The scale on which these allotments of waste was made 


was- 


Camel and IiTi-aad citt e, per haad . . 12£ acres = 5 shares. 

Sheep and goats, per head . . acres « 1 share. 

In the Leiah Tahsil no special allotments were found 
necessary since the original mauza boundaries were much 
more clearly defined than in Bhakkar, and were generally 
retained, no new rakhs being formed, except in 'disputed 
border tracts. 
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, As a result, live new raklia were tunned at tnis e.Ue- 
inent, wxtli an aiea ot 103,705 acres, and some o± the old 
lakhs were slightly enlarged. A lew wells were unavoidably 
included in the new rakhs, and some existed in the old Sikh 
rakhs ; these were assessed to land revenue in the ordinary 
manner, while tor grazing purposes they have been included 
m thc.^e ,• ntiiiui* to which by position they naturally belonged, 
oi to which they had Iveen previously attached before the 
new rakhs were fanned. The proprietors of these veils are 
allowed to graze their cattle within a definite area ot 300 
acres close to the well all the year round, but beyond these 
limits thev come under the genera! rakh rules as regards 
grazing fees and close seasons. 


i, , , . , The only rakh in the Kachchhi is Rakh lvhokhai wala, 

A- a l a . which consists ot two separate plots, the total area ot 

Government property being 106 acres, while 1,304 acres are 
privately owned. Ot the Government area 150 acres rave 
been given on lease for cultivation for 20 years or tbe dura- 
tion of settlement to Gosain Gohind Ram, and the remainder, 
10 acres, is waste to recks, etc.). The lessee pays malilana 
at the late of 12 annas per nipee on the land revenue. 

The Thai khe remaining twelve Thai rakhs are leased to con- 

Rakhs (Leiah) tractors nominated by the Deputy Commissioner from the 
Lease Svstem. leading- lambardars of the adjacent villages. The leases are 

renewed from year to year, but usually the same persons 
remain for long periods. The demand is fixed for the term 
of settlement, and each village participating has a fixed 
share in the contract. Subject to the Commissioner's control, 
tbe Deputy Commissioner has power to remit, part ot the 
demand when circumstances render relief necessary owing io 
drought or murrain. Pines used to be levied on all cattle 
found grazing in the rakhs during the times of closure, and 
were appropriated by the contractor. Later, the fine system 
was abolished, and trespassing cattle are taken to pounds. 
The plough and well oxen of adjacent villages are allowed 
to graze free of charge, except during the close season. The 
grazing rates vary, but the usual scale rs — 


For 6 months 


( Horned catt e 
Came-s 

Rheep and goats 


its. A. P. 

1 0 per head 

0 2 0 

1 0 0 per 100. 


The scale of fines was uniform, and at the rate of- 


Horned cattle 
Cam els 

Sheep and goats 


Re. A. P. 

0 10 per head 

0 2 0 

1 0 0 per 10 n 
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The ■'•razing tates in the other three tahsils 
follows : — 


I*' or 6 months 


Foi 12 months 



IN. A. 


fM ile bu haloes 

.. 0 4 

0 

She buffaloes 

. . 0 *> 

0 

Calves up to 11- } ears 

Free 


Hoi tied tattle 

. . 0 3 

0 

1 Cal\CE> up to 1 year 

Free 


| Sheep and goats . . 

.. oo 

6 

Kids tip to X month- 

Free 


* Male camels 

. . 10 

0 

' She ca.i.els 

. . IS 

0 

* Calves up to 1} ye. is 

Free 



are as CHAPTER II. C- 

Fobests. 
Rates in other 
, . Tahsils. 

per head 


per head 
pet head 


per head 


A h't oi rukli*. antler the chaige of the Forest Depar t- List of Rakhs 
merit ami the Deputy Commissioner is given below: — 

Rakhs under the Forest Department. 


No. 

! 

j Name of rakh. 

1 

Area in acres*. 

1 

Sohni 

692 

2 

Dandevvala 

931 

3 

Ranuja 

1,329 

4 

Isanwala 

6,986 

5 

Ghazi Ghat 

2,117 

6 

Bakaini 

1,997 

7 

Bet Mir Hazar Khan 

1,294 

8 

Chhina Malana . . 

4,180 

9 

Bet P«wan Sahib 

3,165 

to 

Dhaka 

2,302 

11 

Khamvali 

1,695 

12 

Ghiri 

1,313 

13 

Latti 

716 

14 

Khiyara . . . . : 

988 

15 

Parara 

588 

16 

Damarwala Janubi 

3.069 

17 

Sarwani Bela 

1,566 

18 

Khudai 

2.542 

19 

Jhalarian 

1,995 

20 

Alipur 

1,319 

21 

Aliwali 

4,629 

22 

Makhan Bela 

942 

23 

Jalwala 

1,023 

24 

Alipur Tofa 

1,186 

1 

Total 

48,56 


Note. — The areas shown are taken from the revenue records. They 
diffe r elightly from those supplied by the Forest Deportment. 
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No. 

I 

Name of rakh. 

Area in acre?. 


Thalwali 

113,638 

2 

Patti .Sjya! 

5.457 

3 

Ahsanpur . . . . . . * 

2.446 

4 

Tibba 

13,459 

5 

Pattal Kot Adu . . 

7,436 

6 

Parhar Sarki 

3.041 

7 

Kat 

524 

8 

Drigh 

I 1,933 

9 

Khanpur 

56.071 

10 

Muhammad Bakhsh Kohawar 

! 201 

11 

Ahmad Bari 

330 

12 

Umar Budh 

308 

* 

13 

Saban Machhi 

641 

14 

Knllrwali 

477 

15 

Ahmad Mohana . . 

2,370 

10 

Bet Kaim Shah . . 

1.27- 

17 

Khulang Janubi . . * 

1.560 

I 

Bet Mir Hazar Khan 

2,309 

19 

Thnl Megh Raj 

701 

20 

Khairpar Parha . . . , 

1.014 

21 

Tibba Nur Gopang 

712 

•>•■> 

3akar Shah .Tanubi 

2.341 

23 

VIohib Shah 

628 

24 

<ohar Piran 

538 

25 ( 

lhandia 

188 

26 I 

.angarwah 

866 

27 | > 

[isgan Kot Bhoa 

702 
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No. 

j Name of rakh. 

Area in acres. 

28 

Khinani 




720 

29 

Sultanpur 



•• 

536 

30 

Sarki 

.. 


•• 

558 

31 

Kotli Lai 

.. 

.. 


603 

32 

Kotla Sadat 

.. 

.. 


560 

33 

Kunnal Sandila 

• • 

• • 

.. 

497 

34 

Hamzewali 


.. 

.. 

2,303 

35 

Bast! Arif 

.. 



1,648 

36 

Bilewala 




840 - 

37 

Mela Chacha 

.. 

. . 


488 

38 

Manakpur 

•• 



721 

39 

Cbitwahan 

<• 



477 

40 

Jarh Ratheb 

• • 


.. 

368 

41 

Harpallo • . 

• • 

• • 


460 

42 

Hussanpur Kaoha 


•• 

•• 

1,383 

43 

Jogiwali 


•• 


809 

44 

Daira Wadhu . . 


•• 


288 

45 

Bastijarh 


• • 


887 

46 

Sarkar No. 23 . . 

• • 

•• 


1,398 

47 

Sadewahan 

• • 



666 

48 

Dera Haibat 

-• 


.. 

1,223 

49 

Kaudiwal 

.. 


.. 

9,149 

50 

•Jharkil 



• • 

8,115 

51 

Tibbi Kalan 


• • 


17,575 

52 

Fattehpur 


• • 

• • 

8,402 

53 

Siwagh , . 

• • 


• • 

14,099 

54 

Nawan Kot 


• • 

.. 

20,236 

55 

Nawan Kot New 

** 

•* 


35,332 


CHAPTER H, O. 
Forests. 


0 
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No. 

Name of rath. 

Area in acres. 

66 

Khairewala 

10,721 

67 

Khairewala New 

34,113 

58 

Chaubara 

16,924 

59 

Shergarh 

26,647 

60 

Shergarh East . . 

12,914 

61 

Shergarh West . . 

12,086 

62 

Khokharwala 

*1,560 


Total 

466,445 


*The Government area is now only 166 acres, the rest having been sold. 


Table 27 of volume B shows the area of forests in the 
district. 

A note on the poplar forests in charge of the Forest 
Deiiartment prepared by Diwaii Bam Nath Jxashvap, 
Di visional Foiest Officer, .Multan, is given below: — 

(a) Gliazi Ghat (2,117 acres). — This forest is composed, 
of the old fjureshi protected forest and Bet Ludda, an ad- 
joining civil rakh. The forest is within 2 miles of Ghazi 
Ghat Bailway- Station, and is therefore most valuable. A 
branch of the Indus Biver and Ghuttu Inundation Canal 
passes through it. Out of the total area, only about 400 
acres are wooded, 175 acres contain shisham, 50 acres mature 
crop of poplar and 175 acres are covered with poplar poles 
and saplings, out of which about 80 acres were felled in 
compartment 1 at the time of regeneration in 1922-23. The 
rest is covered with kana and kahi grasses mixed with a 
young ciop of poplar obtained after the forest fire of February 
1921. A belt of trees and poles exists round the Qureshi 
part of the forest, and this belt owes its existence to the 
narrow boundary line which was kept clear of kana grass in 
the past. The forest is surrounded by privately-owned lands, 
and therefore a sufficiently wide fire-line should be carefully 
maintained. The forest has been burnt almost every other 
year in the past. Private land along the eastern boundary 
contains a promising young crop of poplar, and may be ex- 
changed with compartment 3, if possible: 43'32 acres under 
the Ghuttu Canal and the escape, where they pass througB 
the forest, were transferred to the Irrigation Department — 
vide Government letter No. 392, dated the 20th July 1901, 
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to the Conservator of Forests, Punjab — and another 18 91 rTTAT>TpR II O 

acres — vide notification. No. 180, dated the 22nd March 1907 ; - ’ 

( b ) Sohni (692 acres).- — This forest is situated at a dis- Forests. 
taace of about 5 miles to the north of Ghazi Ghat, and at a 

similar distance from Sheikh Ismail Railway Station in the 
east. The Ghuttu creek passes through it. About half tb» 
area is wooded, about 100 acres contain poles and the rest 
generally mature trees. A patch in the middle is occupied 
by kikar (Acacia arabica) trees, which species is freely 
spreading in several parts. There is a narrow belt of trees 
and poles almost all round the forest. The forest has been 
safe from fires since 1913, and forms a very good illustration 
to show that no great good is obtained by only keeping out 
the forest fires. About 50 acres in the east are very sandy, 
and therefore unsuitable for poplar; 

(c) Ranuja (1,329 acres). — This forest is about a mile 
from Sohni towards the north and about 5 miles from 
Mahmud Kot junction in the east. The wooded area covers 
about 275 acres in all, out of which about 200 acres occur 
in the east. There is a belt of trees and poles all along the 
outer boundary. The forest wa< burnt in 1918-19. and there 
is a good deal of inflammable grass again. In 1921, as a 
fire-protection measure, Jcana grass was stubbed out from 
compartments 11 and 12, which, in conjunction with a re- 
entrant of cultivation, have the effect of dividing the forest 
into two main blocks. This operation of stubbing out hana 
from these two compartments is being repeated year after 
year, and a sum of ne.arlv Rs. 900 has been spent on this work 
since 1921. The forest is generally dry, but gets some flood 
water through small creeks and from the Dinga nula running 
in the east of the forest; 

(d) Dan deicala (931 acres). — The forest is situated north 
of Ranuja at a distance of about 7 miles from Gurmam 
Railwav .Station in the east. About one-third is wooded, out 
of which some 200 acres contain an excellent crop of poles 
and trees. In 1907-08 the old crop was removed, presumably 
in clear fellings, leaving some standards; and the new crop, 
which is only 17 vears old, is excellent for its age, the girth of 
the poles being 2 to 31 feet. The greater part of the forest 
was burnt in 1920-21, and the young crop of poplar is very 
good in parts. Dandewala forest gets a verv large quantity 
of flood water through the Maggi escape, Dinga nala and 
other creeks passing through it. With the exception of 
small sandv patches in the middle, the area is exceedingly 
suitable' for the poplar. The bed of the Maggi escape, where 
it passes through the forest, is under the control of the 
Irrigation Department, and for extension of its embankments 
another 621 acres were transferred — ride notification 

No. 18496, dated the 6th Tulv 1923: 


o2 
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CHAPTER II, O. (?) lsanicala (6,986 acres). — This is the biggest forest of 

the lot, though two-thirds are either under river action, or 

Fobbsts. are otherwise unsuitable. Out of the one-third which has been 
taken up for regular working, only about 500 acres aie 
wooded, nearly 100 acres bearing poles, and the rest mature 
and overmature trees, which are generally unsound owing to 
the damage done by forest fires. The best part of the forest, 
called Machhiwali, covering* an area of 927 acres, was given 
up in 1903 by Government — vide tbeir letter No. 117, dated 
the 14th March 1903, to the Conservator of Forests, Punjab — 
to the local landlord in exchange for land under the river 
bed . Several parts of the forest get flood water ; others are 
dry. A plot 20 acres in extent, containing overmature trees, 
has been demarcated in the middle of the forest to show the 
size to which poplar con grow. The western boundary, being 
under the river-bed, is undefined, and it is probable tiiat 
some forest land is occupied by cultivators on the right bank 
of the stream. Temporary cultivation should be encouraged 
in the waste land outside the area taken up for poplar. The 
forest is situated on the western side of Dandewala and at 
an average distance of about 10 miles from Gurmani Bu’lwnv 
Station; 41 '95 acres covered bv the Ghuttu mil a were trans- 
ferred to the Irrigation Department — vide notification 
No. 153, dated the 12th March 1908. 

Alipur Tahsil The forests in the Alipur Tahsil are away from railhead, 

Forest*. the nearest railway station being 40 to 75 miles from them; 

(/) Bakaini (1,997 acres). — This is the northernmost 
forest in Alipur. Only about 300 acres are wooded ; tne 
rest contains either a young crop of poplar mixed with kann, 
oi pure kanei grass. The best pair, which is flooded every 
year, is situated to the north and west of the Surab nala. 
The main forest being generally dry, except along the 
depressions, is poor, but several parts are likely to improve 
by protection from fire. The greater portion of the eastern 
part is dry and sandy, and unsuitable for poplar. In the 
past considerable damage has been done to the forest by fires, 
which have occurred almost every . other year. The canal 
rest-house at Bet Warivan is close to the forest. 

The following areas were transferred to the Irrigation 
Department ; — 

'Acres. 

(») In 1889-90 ... ... 13 

(it) Vide notification No. 263, dated the 

19th April 1895 ... ... 9*1 

{Hi) Vide notification No. 150, dated the 

20th March 1901 ... ... 19'13 

(tv) Vide notification No. 480, dated the 

17th October 1905 ... 4'87 
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( g ) Chhina Mulatto, (4,180 acres). — This forest is situated 
about b miles to the south-west of Bakaini. On the wuoie, 
this forest is one of the best as the greater part of it is Hooded 
every year. There are hne patches of trees, and also large 
tracts of good promising young growth awaiting protection 
from lire. The central part of the forest is generally diy 
and unsuitable; 


CHAPTER 

Fosbsts. 


Q. 


(/() JMmu/ ic'ila (3,000 acres;. — r J his is situated on the 
right bank of the Chenab about 2 miles away from the mam 
stream. The eastern half contains poplar of all ages mixed 
with Latin glass, generally open and unsound: the younger 
classes are stunted, whereas mature and overmature trees are 
mostly hollow and rotten. There is a belt of kikar trees of 
all sizes running along the east. From this belt kikar is 
spreading- westward, and is slowly replacing the overmature 
poplar. The western half is very sandy, and contains 
mostly kana grass with stretches of young poplar, which is 
not likely to grow to any bigger size owing to the dry and 
sandy nature of the soil. About 700 acres in the west were 
burnt in 1916-17, but the rest of the forest has been safe for 
the last several years, in any < since 1910-11. The tore--' 
is situated about 6 miles east of Alipur; 


(/) Bet Duran Salu'h (3.165 acres). — This is about 
25 miles to the south-west of Alipur. Being within easy reach 
of the Indus, almost the whole of it was washed away in 
1922 and 1923, except a portion of about 300 acres, out of 
which some 100 acres contain an open to canopied crop of 
mature trees, and the rest is covered with young shoots mixed 
with kana grass. Before the forest was denuded it con- 
tained extensive blocks of mature trees, and, being subject 
to annual inundations, was very suitable for poplar. 

The following is a description of some of the forests 
under the charge of the Forest Department recorded by 
Mr. Browne, Deputy Conservator of Forests in 1877, by 
Mr. Shakespegr in 1883 and by Sardar Sohan Singh. Extra 
Assistant Conservator of Forests, in 1923, and brought up to 
date. These descriptions are very interesting in certain 
cases as they show the changes that have taken place in the 
tree growth of these areas. 

(1) Sancani Brio (1 ,566 acres). — Extremely little vegeta- 
tion on the rakh, a few scattered jand 
I877 ‘ trees towards the north end, but hardly 

a hush on the south end. Soil kallar. 


A block of three forests close to the west bank of the 
Chenab about 8 miles south of Ttang- 
1883 - pur. Under the department since 

1878. Cattle are only allowed to graze from then. Very 
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CHAPTER II, O. poor stock of materia] ; soil improved by silt. A little 
Prosopis is found, chiefly along’ the west boundaries near the 
Thai. 


Fobbbts. 


23 and later. 


About 450 acres are covered with a canopied forest of 
hilar and poplar; the former is about 
20 years old, and the latter of all ages, 
with a good number of mature trees which can be removed 
as they are standing over advance growth. There are a few 
glades which are generally full of root-suckers of poplar or 
hilar seedlings. 

12) Khvdai (2,542 acres). — Very sparsely wooded with 
jand and pilchi , many large blanks 
1877 - along the Thai and towards west pilchi 

predominate ; on a few spots a good deal of jand . Soil 
l all nr. 

A block of two areas half-way between Langar Sarai 
and Rangpur about 12 miles from 
1883. eac h, and close to the right bank of 

the Chenah. Soil very poor above the high bank, and growth 
very light. Fringe of Prosopis on the Thai side. Taman. v 
of the smaller snecies predominates Kikar (Acacia nraWa) 
thrives in the Knchchha. Under the department since 1S09_ 
Camels, goats and sheep excluded from 1878. Cattle r>f 
neighbouring villages graze on lease. 

About 30 acres are covered with a canopied crop of kikar 
and jand. Kikar requires thinning. 

1923 and later. 

(3) JTialarian (1,995 acres).— A good deal of jand on the 
north-east of the rakh, but to the west 
1877. anf j south sen roe 7 v anything but pilchi. 

A few date-palms, also Salvado-a and Pataki. 

On the south of, and close to, the above block, also near 
the Chenab. Poor soil and giowth ot 
1883. Tamari.r (small). Prosopis on the 

Thai side and Tamari.r (large) here and there Under -the 

department since 1869. Closed to camels, goats and sheep 
from 1878. Cattle graze on lease. 

\ bout 300 acres are covered with open to canopied crop 
of kikar in places mixed with land 
1023 and later. anr j younc poplar. Some parts of 

require thinnm*. nnJ Mm, » ■«* ffjSgHfe 
Previous sales of fallen trees have resulted in llhcl ‘ 
of voun<r standing kikar and creation of gaps which are 
generally full of young seedlings requiring protection. 
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The temporary cultivation which was permitted in previous 
years, and which was stopped last year, has apparently in- 
creased the sizes of glades. 

The following notes were recorded by Sardar Sohan 
Singh, Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests, in 1923 for 
some of the rakhs, and have been brought up to date: — 

(4) Alipur Tofa. — Very poor quantity of scrub forest; 
gives no revenue besides the small sales of inunj kana and 
grazing permits. Not worth being retained. 

(5) Jalicala. — At a distance of 4 miles from Khangarh. 
Poor class of forest of jal, pilchi and jand. Pilchi forms the 
major portion of the crop. Being close to Khangarh, there 
are possibilities of its yielding some revenue in the near 
future. 

(6) Mai' hait Bela. — A good forest of jand quite close to 
the village. 

(7) Aliwali and Alipur . — Close to the town of Alipur. 
Can bring some revenue. 

(8) Litipiri. — A second-class forest of’ jand. Being 
away from any big town, is not yielding anything, but its 
growth is good. A few sales are possible if Alipur is made 
a separate range. 

(9) Khan wah. — A very good iorest of jand. At present 
of little value as it is surrounded on all sides by private 
forests. When the private lands are cultivated, it may 
bring some revenue. A few Acacia trees are also found here 
and there. 

(10) Parara. — Situated between the Chenab and its 
branch to the south of Sitapur. A good forest of Acacia 
arabica and poplar worth being preserved. Can command 
some local sales. 

(11) Dhaka. — Situated at the southernmost end of the 
Muzaffargarh District between the Chenab and the Indu 5 . 

A second-class jand forest, with plots of Acacia ar a bica here 
and there. 

Theie is a large extent of either village waste laud, or 
waste land attached to a village at settlement for the con- 
venience of the people, in the vicinity of many of the depart- 
mental forests ; hence the demand from them is often very 
limited. Grazing is always sought after, however. The 
right to take saccharum Itana is sold by auction for nearly 
every area annually by the Forest Department, direct pur- 
chasers, as a rule, being Labana Sikhs, and the proceeds 
generally not reaching a high figure. The forests in this 
district not having been finally determined on for reservation, 
the demarcation has been confined to lines of various widths 


CHAPTER H, O, 
Fokhii. 
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Muzaffargarh District.] [Part A. 

O. from 5 to 20 feet, with, in some instances, posts and trenching 
of an indifferent description. 


The income from the Government rakhs during 1927-28 
and 1928-29 and the expenditure for the same years were as 
follows : — 


Particulars of revenue. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

j 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Timber 

.. 

2,526 

4,041 

Firewood . . 

t 

" 1 

2,622 

10,218 

Grass and grazing 


4.0S1 

4,234 

Minor produce 

•• 

396 

635 

Miscellaneous . . 


1,268 

1,619 

Total Revenue 


10,893 

20,747 

Expenditure, excluding Establishment 
Charges. 

6,125 

7,175 


Staff under Forest Department . — The staff consists of two 
forest ranger-, i.e.. one at Muzaffargarh and the other at 
Alipur. called “range officers”: one range assistant attached 
to the Muzaffargarh range: 18 forest guards, i.e., 10 in the 
Muzaffargarh range and 8 in the Alipur range: 1 ih.piki- 
dar; and 2 peons. The staff costs the department about 
Rs. 550 a month. The staff is under the control of the 
Divisional Forest Officer, Multan, whose salary has not been 
included. 

The rakhs in charge of the Deputy Commissioner may 
he divided into three classes — 

(T) The Thai rakhs . — These rakhs abound in kanda 
(Prosopis spicigera), generally small, jal (Salvadora oleoides), 
hari (Capparis aphylla). and sbrubs like pho<r (Oalligonum 
polygonoides), bahbal (Acacia jacquemonti) and lana 
(Anabasis multiflora). A few khaggal (Tamarix orientalist 
trees are also found here and there ; 

(2) Rakhs in the riverain tracts - — These abound in hhan 
(Populus euphratica), lei (Tamarix dioica) and kikar 
(Acacia arabica) ; and 

(3) Rakhs in the central canal-irrigated tract. — The- 
trees in these rakhs are mostly khaggal (Tamarix orientalis). 
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some lei, a few lahlis (Sissoo), feikar (Acacia arabica) and CHAPTER II, O. 


jand (Prosopfs spic.-igera). 

Grazing- in these rakhs is auctioned each year, except in 
the case of the rakhs in the Leiah Tahsil. Temporary leases 
for one year are granted by the Deputy Commissioner for 
cultivation, but the number of these is small. The rent is 
Re. 1 per acre of matured area, in addition to the land 
revenue. This matter is being examined again, however, 
and the possible colonization of some of the rakhs is also 
being examined. In the Nawankot Rakh in the Leiah 
Tahsil melons and gram are cultivated when rain is good, 
on temporary leases, the charge being the same as that already 
given above. An area of 288 acres in Raich Dacc a "Wadhu and 
477 in Rakh Chn.twahin has recently been leased to Cbandbri 
Sultan Ahmad. Zaildar, Montgomery, for a period of 20 years 
on payment, of Rs. 000 per annum, in addition to land 
revenue, on certain conditions, which include the sinking of 
tube-wells (letter No. 2806-R.. dated the 17th November 
1020, from the "Financial Commissioner!. Occupancy rights 
are held hv Qazi Sheikh Ahmed in 170 ni-r“s of Raich 
Xhnnnur (letter No. 0000-R., dated the 1-lth December 1020 
from the Financial Commissioner!, subject to pavment o f 
mrrh'kana at the rate of 8 annas icr rupee on land revenue. 
Tb°se were granted because six wells had hepn sunk. 


Forests. 


Government owns cultivated and uncultivated lands in 
small nlots in a few villages. The lands are held bv 
tenants who pnv land revenue with additional mnlikava. 

Thp income from the rakhs under the Deputv Commis- Income, etc., 
sioner during the years 1 *’'27-28 and 1028-20 was as follows ; — 


V car. 

Tirni. 

Pale 

of fuel. 

| etc. 

! i 

Rent 
j for 

cultivation. 

Other. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1927-28 

*24.162 

1 . r 67 

1.360 

19.495 

1928-29 . . 

*27,916 

1.825 

944 

17.493 


*No allowance for remissions, but includes tirni for camels. 

+Sale of land Rs. 7,449. malilcann Rs. 775 and land revenue Rs. 1,271. 

JSale of land Rs. 5,596, malilana Rs. 588 and land revenue Rs. 1,309. 

The rakh establishment under the Deputy Commissioner Establishment 
consists of 1 darogha in the grade of Rs. 40 — 90, 3 muharrirs 
in the grade of Rs. 30 — 70 and 9 peons on Rs. 14 each. The 
annual cost, including travelling allowance, is about Rs. 4 100. 

This is inadequate in view of Ihe immense area of the rakhs. 

The staff works under the general supervision of the 
revenue officers. 
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CHAPTER II, D. Section D. — Mimes and Minerals. 


Mines and 
Minerals. 
Mines. 


The district produces no minerals of importance. Earth- 
salt used to be manufactured, but this is now prohibited, and 
the production of saltpetre is also extinct. 


Konkar is extracted for burning lime and for construct- 
ing 1 indigo vats from some of the forests in the Thai \mder 
the charge of the Deputy Commissioner on permit, but the 
quantity taken out and the income to Government are 
insignificant, the rate being 8 annas per 100 cubic feet. 
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Sta tion E. — Arts and Manufactures. CHAPTER II, E. 

Common country cloth is woven in almost every large Arts and 
village. The ordinary cloth is white, but blue cloth, with Manufactures. 
red or yellow' stripes, is also made for women’s trousers ; and Cotton-weaving, 
blue sheets, with a red edging, are prepared for wear as 
manjhlas. A kind of counterpane is also made, usually 
black and white, in checks. At I^eiah a particularly excel- 
lent form of /> hex, or checked cotton cloth, is manufac- 
tured. Blue and white are the favourite colours, though 
red and yellow are also used. The cloth is of excellent 
texture and substance, and the woven chequer-work is as neat 
and firm in execution as it is agreeable in effect. It is 
suitable for carpet cloths, bed covers, purdahs, etc., and 
serves its original purpose of a cold-weather wrap as well as 
any cotton fabric could be expected to do. 

There is no silk-weaving in the district. Silk-weaving. 

Chhimhas (dyers') print cloth in showy colours with a Printing on 
view to its being used as bhochhan (sheet worn by women on Fabrics, 
the head), ghagra (petticoat), cloth for quilts (si rah) or 
jajam (flooring cloth) at Karor, Leiah, Daira Din Panah, 

Kot Adu, Khan garb and Alipur. 

Ko caipets are manufactured in the district, but durries Carpets, etc. 
are made at .Tahanpur in the Alipur Tahsil. 

Country blankets are woven by the local weavers out of Blankets, 
sheep’s wool, especially in the Thai. Leiah is noted for the 
excellent quality of its thick and well-felted blankets made 
in Chaubara and Xawankot. 

Snuff is manufactured at Alipur, where there are regular Snuff, 
mills, and large quantities are prepared for export to 
Bahawalpur and Sukkur. 

Taddi (matting) is made of date leaves by Hindus and Taddi (Matting) 
Muhammadans all over the district, but chiefly at Rampur, ancJ Baskets. 

Miran Hayaf Lutakran, Daira Din Panah and Gu.jrat. 

There are two varieties of taddi — fine and coarse — the former 
is used for lying on, and the other for the floor. 

Mr. Lockwood Kilpling, late Principal of the School of Arts, 

Lahore, wrote as follows about this manufacture: — 

Rampur, in this district, and probably elsewhere, mats 
“ and baskets are made of pattha. leaves of the Afghan 
“ dwarf palm (Chamoerops ritchiana). These last are not 
“ basket-work in the strict sense of the term, i.e., an inter- 
lacement of twigs; but they are built up like the rope- 
seed-buckets of the Deccan, or similar articles from the 
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CHAPTER II, E. 

Arts and 
Manotactubes. 


“ Zanzibar coast, in a series of coils tightly plaited together, 
“ usually in the shape of large g haras and lotas with well- 
“ fitting covers. Similar work in the same material is made 
“ in. the Bannu District, while the wheaten straw plaiting of 
‘* Hazara is another variation of the same principle. All 
“ this work is exceedingly neat and wonderfully cheap.” 


Bows and 
Arrows. 


Ivory-carving 


Kuppis. 


Other Industries. 


Cotton Factories, 


Baskets are prepared chiefly in the towns. In Alipur 
North are made basket “ trunks,” waste-paper baskets, 
•moras (seats), etc., which are quite good. 

The primeval trade of bow-and-arrow making is becom- 
ing obsolete now for want of demand and owing to the in- 
troduction of cheap muzzle-loading guns. The place well 
known for its pretty bows is Hot Adu. Bows are made of 
horn and brushwood chips tied up with gut and leather. 
Each bow takes about six months to complete. When ready, 
it is very strong- and difficult to bend. The Lows are 
beautifully decorated in colour with foliated patterns in tin, 
yellow-varnished to .simulate gilding, or left white to 
simulate silver. This method of decoration is called 
kamangari , and the artisans are called kamangars. Each 
kainangar prepares two lots of bows in a year, one lot being 
ready every half-year. The bows are eknahi, donabi and 
<enabi according- as the bow has one, two or three furrows 
at the back. Each furrow adds to the strength of the bow. 
The price of a bow is from Rs. 10 to 20. Arrows with 
pointed tips are not prepared unless ordered. The arrow 
used by the local people for shooting birds is of a peculiar 
shape, having a thin end and a thick and heavy front. 

Of recent years ivory-carving has been carried on as a 
small industry by a few artisans. The work shows con- 
siderable skill and neatness of execution; coloured designs 
are usually combined with caiving. The manufactured 
articles consist mainly of bracelets, rings, studs, scent 
bottles, pepper and salt casteis. necklaces, vases, etc. The 
“ ivory ” is probably camel bone! 

Kuppis made of skin were commonly used for holding 
ghi and oil; but, since tins have become much cheaper, 
kuppis are now going out of use. The only places where 
they are still made and available are Ehairpur Sadat, Sitpur 
and Karor. 

No other industries are deserving of notice. Every 
large village has its local artisans' who can supply the 
cotton, woollen fabrics, leather goods and all the implements 
of husbandry which the rustic peasant requires. Wool is 
exported, especially from the Thai. 

There is a cotton-ginning factory at Muzaffargarh. It 
is, however, not a very large concern. The Muzaffargarh 
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factory lias also a cotton press attached to it. Similar CHAPTER II, K.- 
factories at Khangarh, Rohillanwali, Wasandewali, etc., . 

i ill ART S AND 

nave closed down. Manufactures. 

There are rice and flour mills in various places. Details Rice an d flour 
are given in table 28 of volume B. Mills. 

Leather-tanning is carried on in almost every large Leather-tanning, 
village, but the modus (shoemakers) follow the old crude 
methods of curing skins with lime and tanning them with 
the bark of kikar (Aracia arabiea). The trough is called 
kunal, and skins tilled up with the tanning fluid are hung to 
tree.s or wooden posts erected for the purpose. 

Rope-making is an important industry which is mainly Rope-making, 
in the hands of the Labana Sikhs. They buy up mvnj kana 
(Saccharum munja) and beat the bark of the reed ( munj ) 
into fine fibres. These fibres are then twisted together on a 
kind of spindle and made into ropes. Ropes are also made 
of date leaves by a similar process. Ropes are used locally 
and also exported. 

Some munj matting is made at Thatta Gurmani in the Munj Matting. 
Kot Adu Tahsil mainly by ex-convicts, and mats are supplied 
to- schools in the Multan Division on a fairly large scale. 

The mats are like those made in jails, where the work was 
learnt. 

There is also some good wood-work — spinning-wheels. Wood-work, 
legs of beds, dabias, madhanis, etc. — made at Kotla Gamun 
in the Alipur Tahsil and at Paharpur in the Leiah Tahsil 
and at Karor. 

The demand for labour is small, and is supplied locally. Labour Supply. 

The high schools at Leiah and Kot Adu are now giving Industrial ' 

instruction in hand- work. There is also a private industrial uca lon ‘ 
school at Kot Adu for Hindus. 
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CHAPTER ii F Section F. — Commerce and Trade. 

Commerce and The mercantile classes of the district are not noted for a 

Tradh spirit of enterprise; and, though Beady enough to invest 
Commerce and their money in loans upon the security of land mortgages, 
or to sink capital in agricultural improvements, such as wells, 
water-courses, etc., they display a remarkable apathy in the 
matter of distant trade. The district accordingly has few 
commercial transactions of any magnitude, and any distant 
trade is carried on not by resident merchants, but by traders 
from Multan, Sukkur and Shahpur who visit the district 
and buy up agricultural produce from the local traders for 
export to Multan and Karachi. The opening of the railway 
in 188G has practically killed the river traffic to Sukkirr, but 
Shahr Sultan still exports by river to a small extent. The 
chief exports of the district are wheat, gur, cotton, indigo, 
ghi (clarified butter), dates, mangoes and snuff. The culti- 
vators dispose of their surplus produce to the petty dealers 
of the small towns and villages, who again pass them on to 
the exporting merchants. Some of the gur goes to Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and the snuff is sent out chiefly to Bahawalpur. 
Indigo is sent to Peshawar, Hazara, Dera Ismail Khan and 
Multan. The sheep-owners of the Thai sell their wool mainly 
to the Hindu middlemen at Chaubara and Nawankot, who 
export it by camel across the Thai to Multan. 


Tfie chief imports are cotton and woollen piece-goods, 
metals, salt and lime. 


Castes engaged The local traders are Aroras by caste, and some are 

1 Sikhs, who are outsiders, and have settled here for some 

years. 


Centres of 
Trade. 


Modes of 
Carriage. 


Every railway station from Karor to Muzaffargarh is 
now an exporting centre. Indeed goods are booked even 
from flag stations. Grain, etc., are brought to Muzaffargarh 
from the Alipur and the southern portion of the Muzaffargarh 
Tahsil by camels, motor lorries and carts. From the Alipur 
Tahsil some grain is exported by river to Sukkur. 

There are a few bullock carts in the district. Camels 
are the usual means of transport, and they can travel not 
only along the main roads, but along all sorts of footpaths. 
Pack bullocks and donkeys are also used to some extent. 
Motor lorries and tongas ply on the roads between Sitpur 
and Muzaffargarh and from Muzaffargarh to Ghazi Ghat 
and to Multan, carrying large quantities of mangoes, dates 
etc. 
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Section G. — Means of Communication. CHAPT ER II, G. 

The Sindh-Sagar Branch of the North-Western Railway, Means of Com- 
which was built in 1886, enters the district from Shershah mtjnioation. 
(Multan) by a bridge over the Chenab and runs through the Railways, 
northern half of the district, turning northwards along the 
east bank of the Indus. From Mahmud Kot a branch runs 
to Ghazi Ghat opposite Dera Ghazi Khan with Sheikh Ismail 
(flag station) between; the distance between the two places 
is about 9 miles, and communication across the river is by 
means of a bridge of boats in the winter and a ferry 
steamer in the summer, which are under the Public Works 
Department. There are a Public Works Department house 
boat and motor launch also for the use of officials. The other 
railway stations starting from the east are: Chenab West 
Bank, Muzaffaigarh, Budh (flag station), Mahmud Kot (junc- 
tion), Gurmani (flag station), Sanawan, Kot Adu, Daira Din 
Panah, Ilisanpur (flag station), Kot Sultan, Jamman Shah 
(flag station), I^iah, Doratta, Karor and Sadan Sawaya 
(flag- station). A line has been surveyed from Muzaffargarh 
to Panjnad and Dera Nawab via Alipur, which should be 
most useful. There is also a preliminary investigation in 
progress for a line from Muzaffargarh into the Jhang Dis- 
trict rid Rangpur, which would also be most useful now 
that the Haveli Project is to be taken up. 

This district is not subject to famine, but the railway 
has raised juices more or less. It has had no effect upon 
language or religion. 

There are the following metalled roads : A distance of Roads. 

27 miles (out of 52) between Muzaffargarh and Alipur, 

20 miles between Muzaffargarh and Ghazi Ghat, 6 miles 
between Chenab West Bank and Muzaffargarh (road from 
Multan) and civil station roads about 10 miles in all. The 
three main roads are under the charge of the Public Works 
Department. It also maintains the unmetalled portion of the 
road to Alipur which is being gradually metalled. The 
railway bridge at Chenab West Bank is open to traffic from 
sunrise to sunset, but is closed when trains are expected. The 
district board maintains the civil station roads at Muzaffar- 
garh, Leiah and Karor. The following is a list of the roads 
under the management of the district board; — 

(1) Muzaffargarh-Rangpur road (district boundary 
terminus), class II ; 

(2) Muzaffargarh-Jharkal road (district boundary- 
terminus), class II; 

(3) Kot Adu-Langar Sarai road ; 

(4) Sanawan-Munda road; 

(5) Kot Adu-Munda road; 
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•CHAPTER II, G. (0) Daira Din Panah-Rangpur road via Munda; 

Means op Com- (7) Sanawan-Qureshi road, class II; 

mcnication. (8) Mahmud Kot-Dera Ghazi Khan ferry road, via 

Gujrat ; 

(9) Sanawan-Khangarh ferry road, via Kinjhar, 
class II ; 

(10) Muzaffargarh-Kinjhar road, via Shahgarh, class II; 

(11) Alipur-Sitpur-Dhaka road, class II; 

(12) Kinjhar-Jatoi road, class II; 

(13) Shahr Sultan-Jatoi road, class II; 

(14) Jatoi-Alipur road, class II; 

(15) Jatoi-Khairpur road; 
i (16) Aludewali-Jatoi road; 

(17) latoi-Dhaka road; 

(18) Jatoi-Mudwala road; 

(19) Khairpur-Sitpur road; 

(20) Leiah-Nawankot-Jhang road (to district boundary), 
class II ; 

(21) Leiah-Chaubara-Jhang road (to district boundary), 
class II; 

(22) Chaubara-Mankera road, via Nawankot (to district 
boundary), class II; 

(23) Alipur-Panjnad road; 

(24) Sanawan-Thatta Gurmani road; 

* (25) Sanawan-Khar Gbarbi, via Dogar Kalasra to 

Indus ferry; 

(26) Thatta Gurmani-Gurmani road; and 

(27) Alipur-Kbairpur road. 

There are a few less important roads. 


The total mileage of these unmetalled roads under the 
board is 689 miles. These roads are, in most cases, 
indifferent, but this is mainly due to the poverty of the 
district board, though the soil has something to do with it. 
Straw has to be spread on most unmetalled roads to admit of 
wheeled traffic. Since 1925-26 the Communications Board 
has been assisting with grants-in-aid for roads classed as 
j Afuzaffarga rh-Rangpur road up to mile 12, 

and the roads Khangarh-Kinjhar, Kinjhar-Sanawan, vid 
pureshi and Kmjhar-Jatoi, vid Dharmsala, have been 
improved with such grants. The Alipur-Jatoi road will be 
similarly improved. A maintenance grant amounting to 50 

tW th nt 18 j Paid dl . 8 . trict board. The condition is 

that the roads are satisfactorily maintained. Motor traffic is 
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increasing. Fortunately, there is not much bullock-cart CHAPTER II, G. 

traffic. The bunds maintained by the Canal Department 

are motorable, as are also many of the inspection roads along o» Com- 

the canals. The roads in the Leiah Tahsil are mostly glorified wjmcation. 
camel tracks. In the Kachchhi the annual inundations and 
frequent creeks render good roads impossible, while in the 
Thai the sandy nature of the country produces a similar 
result; but, as there is absolutely no wheeled traffic in the 
whole tahsil, and camels are universally used for the con- 
veyance of both men and goods, the absence of good roads 
causes little inconvenience. An occasional lorry, however, 
runs fiom Leiah to Ohaubarn. and. it the road were better, 
there would no doubt be a regular service. 

Full particulars of the rest-houses are given in table 29 Rest-houses, 
in volume B. They are — 

Canal Rest-houses. District Board Rest-houses. 


( 1 ) Muzatfargarh ; 

(2) Khanuarh : 

(3) Roltiliamvali ; 

(4) Jatoi : 

(5) Bara : 

(6) Basira ; 

(7) Kinjh r; 

(8) Shujra : 

(9) Warainwala ; 

(10) Sana wan ; 

(11) Mach hi : 

(12) Rot Sultan ; 

(13) Uangpur ; 

( 14) Itao Bela ; 

(15) Hinjrai ; 

(16) Damarwala ; and 

(17) { lanizewali . 

Public Works Department Rest-houses. 

(1) Ghazi Ghat ; and 

(2) Wassandewali. 

Forest Rest-house. 

Bet Ranuja. 


(1) Shahr Sultan : 

(2) Alipur : 

(3) Khanwah ; 

(41 Kot Adu : 

(5) Daira Din Panah: 

(6) I.eiah : 

(7) Karor : 

(8) Chauhara ; and 

(9) Muzatfargarh ( DSk Bungalow). 

Police Rest-houses. 

(1) Mahmud Kot : 

(2) Langar Sara! (Abandoned) ; 

(3) Qureehi ; 

(4) Sitpur ; 

(5) Munda ; and 

(6) Khudai. 

Railway Rest-houses. 

(1) Chenab West Bank ; 

(2) Mahmud Kot ; 

(3) Daira Din Panah ; 

(4) Kot Sultan ; 

(5) Leiah ; and 

(6) Karor. 


The police rest-houses are generally old buildings. Most 
of the canal rest-houses are very comfortable. The dak 
bungalow at Muzatfargarh and the other civil rest-houses are 
maintained by the district board, which receives a grant 
from Government. The Sessions House at Muzatfargarh is 
usually available for touring officers. It is allotted by the 
Sessions Judge, Multan. 

A polymetrical table is given in table 30 of volume B. Polvmetrical 

There are military encamping-grounds at Sanawan, Encamping- 
Mahmud Kot, Ghazi Ghat, Qureshi and Muzatfargarh. grounds. 
Certain others have recently been surrendered. 

P 
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CHAPTER II, G. There are sarais at Leiah in charge of the Municipal 
— — Committee, Leiah, and those at Karor, Ranawan, Qureshi, 

Means oe Com- _\[ a hn>ud Kot and Muzaffargarh are in charge of the dis- 



d— 

A 


Sarais. 

Inland 

Navigation. 


are important ones. 

There are no navigable canals in the district. The 
creeks in the riverain tracts are crossed by ordinary boats 
which are supplied by ferry contractors. Some zamindars 
keep tbeir own boats for use during tbe flood season. In 
some of the inland creeks small boats are kept for fishing. 


Tbe ferries on the Indus are managed by the Dera 
Ghazi Khan District Board. Those on tbe Chenab are managed 
by the District Board. Muzaffargarh. A list of the Chenab 
ferries is given below: — 


(1) Bullewahan ; 

(2) Dholanwala : 

(3) Dhnnduwala ; 

(4) Tibbewala : 

(5) Ganga : 

(6) Binda Ishak ; 

(7) Shahpur ; 

(8) Shahr Sultan ; 

(9) Mudwala ; 

(10) Bhakri ; 

(11) Makhan Bela ; 

(12) Kundrala ; 

(13) Xurwaia : 

(14) Khantrarh Doma: 

The income from the 


(15) Jhokvrala : 

(10) Hiraowala : 

(17) Bet Isa : 

(18) Mud Oaulat Shah : 

(19) Nahramvala : 

(20) Arewala : 

(21) Chubarpur ; 

(22) Rajghat : 

(23) Pipli : 

(24) Hamandpur ; 

(25) Mohanuala: 

(26) Tragranwala : 

(27) Alipnr : and 

(28) .Jatoi. 


lea-e of th" ferric- was Rs. ?0.f)50 


Postal Arrange- The postal arrangements of tlie di-: ht are under the 

ments. choige of the Superintendent, Post Offbe-. Muznftarparh. 

Brides Muzaffargarh, which is the head office of the di-triet, 
(here are sub-offices at Alipur, Khangarh. Kot Adu. Karor, 
T einh and Gbazi Ghat, with a number of' branch offices 
attached to each. The following is a list of the branch 
nosf offices : — • 


Sub-offices. 

1 Branch offices. 

MuzafF.xrsrarh . . 

Alipur, Chenah West Ban 1 :. Lanerar Sarai. Murad* 
abad. al> R angrpur, Ba*ira. Bhutapur, Khanpnr- 
Sbumali, ’’Kinjhnr, Qureshi. Mahmud Kot, Mah- 
mud Kot Town. Mahra. M barpur. h RohiHanwaR 
and ah Shahr Sultan. 

Alipur 

a Jatoi, Khairpur, Kundai and ,h Sitpur. 

Khangarh . . . . j 

Harpallo. 

Kot Adu . . . . | 

Gurmani and Sanawan. 

Karor . . . . j 

Ohaubara and Nawankot. 

Leiah . , . . j 

Ahsanpur. b Baira Din Panah, .Taman Shah. 'Kot 
Sultan, Leiah Bazar and Shahnur. 
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The ji'i-t is tJati'iuitTed by laii along- the railway Hup, 
and by motor lorry front" Mtizaftaj gar h to Alipur. In all 
the other parts of the district it is earned by tongas or dak 
tunners. Tables 31 and 32 in volume B deal with post 
offices. 

The head office and the 'ub-offices are all combined po't 
and telegraph office'-. Telegraphic messages can. however, 
!e sent from Ivinihar. Raugpur. Rohillanwali. Shahr >Sultan, 
■Tatoi, Sitpur. Daira Ilin Panah and Eot Sultan, which are 
allowed to book them iwhen they are sent to the nearest 
telegraph offim-). and also along the lailway line thmugh the 
railway telegiaph. The Canal Department has also set up 
a telegraph line along the rest-houses situated on the main 
<.arui«. though only for official purposes. 


p2 


CHAPTER II, G. 

Means op Com- 
munication. 


Telegraph 

Offices. 
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Section H. — Famine. 


[Parc A. 


Cultivation in this district depending on one form or 
another of irrigation, it is practically immune from famine. 
The area matured in the famine year of 1899-1900 was 
84 per cent, of the normal. No famine works have had to be 
started within recent years. Large numbers of people, on 
the contrary, flock into this district from Bikaner (through 
Bahawalpur) when that tract 19 passing through a famine. 
They spread out, and able-bodied persons can usually find 
employment and the others alms enough to keep them alive. 


The agricultural population of the Thai depends upon 
its wells, and the sheep- and camel-owners move elsewhere 
when pastui aire fails 



CHAPTER III. — Administrative. 

Section A. — Administrative Divisions. 

The district is in charge of a Deputy Commissioner, sub- CHAPTER 
ject to the control of the Commissioner of the Multan Divi- III, A. 

sion. The ordinary district staff (see table 33 in volume B) “ 

consists of two sub-divisional officers (Leiah and Alipur), a Dmsro ws 1 * * IV * 

revenue assistant, a treasury officer and a magistrate (geneial (; enera j 
assistant). Extra officers are posted to the district from 
time to time for training or otherwise. The District and 
Sessions Judge, Multan, is also District and Ses>ions Judge 
for Muzaffargarh- The District and Sessions Judge, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, is Additional Sessions Judge for Muzaffargarh, 
and does the sessions work during the winter months. 

The Deputy Commissioner is also the District Magistrate, Magistrates, 
and all Extra Assistant Commissioners ordinarily have first- 
class magisterial powers. The sub-divisional magistrates 
ordinarily have section 30 powers, and sometimes power !o 
hear appeals from magistrates, 2nd and 3rd class, in their 
sub-divisions. The General Assistant ordinarily ha- -ection 
30 powers. The Senior Sub-Judge is also given -ection 30 
powers in case his help is wanted by the District Magistrate 
for very special cases- As the treasury is a light charge, the 
Treasury Officer doe- magisterial work. The Revenue Assist- 
ant is given criminal work with the permission of the 
Commissioner- The tahsildars and naib-tabsildars are also 
magistrates of the 2nd and 3rd class, respectively, and the 
jN'aib-Tahsildar, Kangpur — a sub-tahsil — usually has second- 
class powers. 

The official magisterial staff is assisted by the following Honorary 
honorary magistrates, but they do little work as a rule: — Magistrates. 

(1) Khan Muhammad Abdullah Khan. Magistrate, 

2nd class, Khangarh; 

(2) Mian Mahbub Ali, Magistrate, 3rd class, Thatta 
Gurmani ; and 

(3) Khan Sahib Makhdum Sheikh Muhammad Has- 
san, Magistrate. 1st class, Sitpur. 

There is a bench of magistrates for the town of Muzat- 
fargarh exercising third-class powers. It consists of — 

(1) Lala Gurditta Ram ; and 

(2) Makhdum Ghulam Mustafa. 

They try petty cases under the Municipal Act. etc. 

There is a Public Prosecutor for the district at Muzaf- Public p r 

fargarh. There are also a police prosecuting inspector and cutor and Police 

Prosecuting 

Staff. 
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Mr zaffari.akh District.] [Part A. 

police prosecuting sub-inspectors at Muzaifargarh, Leiah and 
Alipur. 

Tbe Frontier Crimes Regulations are in force in the 
Leiah Tahsil, and the Deputy Commissioner tries jirga cases 
when these are necessary. 

These have been established at Umarpur, Mahal Khakhi, 
Dammarwala Shumali, Kabir Gopang, Bilewala, Kurewala, 
Wara Sihran and Khokharwala, and Sanawan, Gujiat, 
Rohillanwali, Mahmud Kot, Hamzewali, Jahanpur, Mad- 
wala, Jhalarin, Dammarwala Janubi, Shahwala, Thatta 
Qureshi, Khoawar, Muradabad, Kot Sultan, Chanbara and 
Nawankot are in the process of being constituted as panch- 
ayats under the Act. These exercise civil jurisdiction up 
to Rs. 50. and try petty local criminal cases as given in sec 
tion 22 of the Punjab Village Panchayat Act, III of 1922 
(see also chapter III, section E). 

The Deputy Commissioner is the Collector of the district, 
and is the bead of the district revenue staff. He is assisted 
by the Revenue Assistant and by the sub-divisional officers 
who are Assistant Collectors of the first grade. 

Each of the four tahsils has a tahsildar. In the Alipur 

Tahsil there is one naib-tahsildar. In the Muzatfargarh 
Tahsil there are three naib-tahsildars. but one of them has 
his headquarters at Rangpur, which is a sub-tahsil. In the 
Kot Adu Tahsil there is one naib-tahsildar. In the Leiah 
Tahsil there are two naib-tahsildars mainly because of the 
Thai, where touring is difficult. An extra naib-tahsildai is 
posted to each cf the Kot Adu and Alipur Tahsils for qirda- 
irari work during the kharif and rabi. The village revenue 
staff is a« follows: — 


Tahsil. 

1 : 

I Office 

| Kanunsos. 

i 

Field 

KanuneroP. 

Patwaris 
and Assistant 
Patiraris. 

Leiah 

.. j i 

5 

63 

Muzaffarzarli 

1 

0 

J21 

Alipur 

i 

i i 

8 

95 

Kot Adu 

i 

5 

69 

Total 

.. i 4 

27 

348 
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This establishment is under the supervision of the naib- 
tahsildars, the tahsildar, the sub-divisional officers and the 
revenue assistant, assisted by a district kanungo, who has 
his Headquarters at Muzaffargarh. The district revenue re- 
cord-room is in charge of an assistant district ka ■ ungo, with 
a staff of muharrirs. There is also a special kanungo to 
facilitate the work of civil and revenue courts and parties 
who have to refer to revenue records. The establishment is 
under the supervision of the district kanungo. 


CHAPTER 
HI, A. 

ADiUNlBTlUTIV* 

Divisions. 


Table 33 in volume B contains the distribution of officers- 


Table 3fS of volume B shows the revenue court and reve- Revenue Cases, 
nue officers’ cases disposed of. 

There are 18 police stations or thanas in the district. Police. 

The sanctioned strength is 2 inspectors. 27 sub-inspectors, 7 
assistant sub-inspectors. 8fi head constables and 5 mounted 
and 452 foot constables. 

The police arrangements are in charge of a Superinten- 
dent of Police, who is assisted by a Deputy Superintendent, 
subject to the control of the District Magistrate. The police 
is further dealt with in section H of this chapter. 

There is a sub-jail in the district, and the treasury Sub-jail, 
officer u-uallv acts as superintendent (see also section H of 
this chapter'). 

The Deputy Commissioner is in charge of the estates of Court of Wards, 
all wards taken under the court of wards, or of whom he is 
appointed guardian by the civil court under the Guardians 
and TV arils Act. The estates at present under him (the latter 
category) are — 


^1) es rate of M. Muhammad Ibra-1 
him son of the late Khan j 
Sahib Maulvi Ghaus Bakhsh, I 
Honorary Magistrate, of I 
Alipm ; and | 


(2) estate of Khan Haidullah Khan ! , . , , 

and Khan Kasrullah Khan, f Ap ? 01 f 
sons of the late Khan Baba- j * ie Guardians 
dur Xawab Muhammad j and Wards Act 

Saifullah Khan, Honorary ( 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, j 
Kliangarh. J 


(A proposal to place these under the Court of Wards is 
under consideration). 
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CHAPTER 

HI, A. 


Proposals have been sent up for bringing certain other 
indebted persons of good position under the court of wards. 


Adotnxstrative 

Divisions. 

Tillage 

Autonomy. 


The village communities are gradually being constituted 
into panchayats, which are dealt with in section E of this 
chapter. 


Aaildars. There are now 52 zaild&rs, and their distribution is 

given in table 33 of volume B- The pay of zaildars was fixed 
a t the last settlement as follows : — 
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The special inams are held by Mian Mahbub Ali and 

Khan Muhammad Abdullah Khan, respectively. The ap- 
pointment, promotion, etc., of zaildars are regulated by the 

land revenue rules. 


The following 1 is a list of the present zaildars : — 


Soria 

No. 

1 Name of 

Tahsil. 

Name of Zaildar. 

Name of Zail. 

Remarks. 

1 

Muzaffargarh . . 

M. Haq Nawaz 

Amirpur Kanaka. 


2 

Do. .. 

Vacant 

Rangpur. 


3 

Do. 

M. Khuda Bakhah . . 

Muradabad. 


4 

Do. 

M. Rahim Bakhsh . . 

Thatta Siyalan. 


6 

Do. 

Sheikh Allah Bakhsh 

Muzaffargarh. 


6 

Do. 

Sheikh Muhammad 
Bakhsh. 

Thatta Qureshi. 


7 

Do. 

K. Ghulam Qadir 
Khan. 

Khangarh. 


8 

Do. 

M. Ghulam Mustafa 

Mondka. 


9 

! Do. 

S. Ghulam Haidar 
Shah. 

Ali Daha. 


10 

Do. 

K. Fateh Muhammad 
Khan. 

Qalandarwala. 


11 

Do. 

M. Sultan Mahmud 

Sharif Chhajra. 


12 

Do. 

M. Ghulam Muham- 
mad. 

Kinjhar. 


13 1 

Do. 

Jam Allah Ditta . . 

Diwala. 


14 

Do. 

M. Ahmad Ali 

Uttera Sandila. 


15 

Do. 

M. Karim Dad 

Mahra. 


18 

Do. 

Jam Hashim Ali . . 

Rohillanwali. 


17 

Do. 

M. Allah Bakhsh . . 

Mochhiwali. i 


18 

Do. 

Khuda Bakhsh Khan 

Gh azanf argarh . 


19 . 

Alipur 

Hafiz Muhammad 
Khan. 

Dajn marwala Shu- 
mali. 


20 

Do. 

Diwan Muhammad 
Ghana. 

Shahr Sultan. 


21 

Do. . . ] 

if. Nazar Muham- 
mad 

Bilewala. 



CHAPTER 

m, a. 

ADMimBTBATrVB 

VI8IOW8. 
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Sens 

Administrative No. 
Divisions. 

I Name of 

Tahsil. 

Name of Zaildar. 

Name of Zail. 

v; ps 

Remarks. 

22 

Alipur 

Khan Muhammad 
Khan. 

Bet Warianwala. 


23 

Do. 

Muhammad Nasir 
Khan. 

Jatoi. 


24 

Do. 

Sher Muhammad 
Khan. 

Jhalarin. 


25 

Do. 

M. Jind Wadda 
Panuhan. 

Madwala. 


26 

Do. 

Jain Wahid Bakhsh 

Dammarwala Ja- 
nubi. 


27 

Do. 

IS. Bande Shah 

Bande Shah. 


28 

Do. 

K. Palin Khan . . 

Alipur. 


29 

Do. 

K. Nawab Khan . . 

Khairpur Sadat. 


30 

Do. 

K. Nur Ahmad 

Ghiri. 


31 

Do. 

Khan Sahib Makh- 
dum Muhammad 
Hassan. 

Sitpur. 


32 

Do. . . ! 

J 

K. Ah Muhammad 
Khan. 

j Bharubri. 


33 

Do. 

J am Sona 

Kb an pur Naraka. 


34 

Do. 

S. Turab Aii Shah. . 

Dhaka. 


35 

Kot Adu 

M. Allah Bakhsh . . 

Tibba. 


36 

Do. . . j 

M. Ghulam Muhiy- 
ud-Din. 

Pattal Kot Adu. J 


37 ! 

Do. 

Malik Mahmud 

Pirhar Gharbi. 


38 

Do. 

M. Khuda Bakhsh. . 

Sheikh Umar. 


39 

Do. 

M. Fateh Muham- 
mad. 

Sanawan. 


40 

Do. 

M. Muhammad Yar 1 

Khar Gharbi. 


41 

Do. 

M. Mahbub Ali . . 

Thatta Gurmani. 


42 

Do. 

Khan Muhammad 
Saifullah Khan. 

Khoawar. 


43 

Do. 

Chaudhri Parma 
Nand. J 

1 

Gujrat. 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of 
Tahsil. 

Name of Zaildar. 

Name of Zail. 

Remakes. 

44 

Leiah 

S. Amir Ahmad Shah 

Marhanwali. 


45 

1 Do. 

1 

j 

K. Muhammad Khan 

Wara Sihran. 


46 

( 

Do. 

i 

S. Ghulam Sarwar 
Shah. 

Karor. 


47 

! Do. 

i 

K. Atauliah Khan . . 

Naushehra. 


48 

Do. 

Mahr Allah Bakhsh 

Leiah. 


49 

Do. 

Malik Allah Bakhsh 

Sarishta. 


50 

Do. 

K. Abdullah Khan 

Kot Sultan. 


61 

Do. . . j 

S. Jind Wadda Shah 

Bet Dabli. 


62 

i 

1 

Do. 

Chaudhri Parma 

Nand. 

Nawankot. 



CHAPTER 
III, A. 

Adminibtbativ* 

Divisions. 


The following is a statement showing the number and Tnamdars. 
grades of inamdars : — 


1st grade. 2nd Grade .!kj> grape. Total. 


Tahm 

Number j 

AmouiA 

at 

R-. SO 
each. 

Number 

Amount 

at 

, Rs. GO 
each. 

Amount 
Number. at 

Rs. 50 
each. 

Number. Amount. 



Rs. 


Rs 

Rs. 


RS. 

Kot Adu 

1 I 

so 

4 

240 

4 200 

9 

. 520 

Muzaffargarh 

i | 

SO 

s 

480 

0 450 

18 

i 1,010 

Alipur 

1 

1 i 

so 

s ; 

180 

7 ,150 

10 

' 010 

Total 

■ 1 

.3 1 

24o 

20 

1,200 

20 1.000 

43 

2,440 


Note. — W hen a lst-prade vaeancv occurs in the Kot Adu Tahiti, it will be transferred to the 
Muzaffarparh Tahsil. 

At the recent settlement it was not found possible to gaildars and 
reduce the number of zails, nor necessary to create any new inamdars. 
ones. Before the previous settlement the zaildari inams had 
been based on the revenue of the different zails; and, though 
at the previous settlement they wete commuted for fixed sums 
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CHAPTER and graded, the resiits of the previous system persisted, and 
ni, A. there were too many first-grade zaildars at Kot Adu and too 
AoimnsiBATivE ^ e,v * n ^ uza ^ ai S ar ^ ■ The amounts fixed at the beginning 

Divisions. of the century had begun to look very small 20 years later 

and were increased, and the inams of different grades redis- 
tributed over the district to bring the rewards more in ac- 
cordance with the work. The first-grade zaildari inams are 
still only Rs. 250, a sum very small in comparison with those 
given in neighbouring districts; but, owing to the poverty of 
the district, larger inams cannot he given. The safedposhi 
inams have been increased in the three southern tahsils both 
in number and amount, and there is now one to every zail. 
In the Leiah Tahsil there are no less than 52 inams graded 
into nine classes ; these were granted as compensation as the 
superior proprietary body had suffered loss owing to a mistake 
in the calculation of their superior proprietary dues. These 
inams were not granted to the whole proprietary body, but 
to selected individuals from among them. Fnder the orders 
of Government passed in 190S these inams were made into 
two classes, the first consisting of all existing inamdars, to 
hold under the Hazara rules as interpreted in the latter, and 
the second consisting of their successors, to hold under the 
land revenue rules. As the existing inamdars had no objec- 
tion to holding under the land revenue rules, all the inams 
were brought under the land revenue rules, subject to cer- 
tain provisos regarding succession and the total aggregate 
of the inams. These provisos were intended to apply to 
inams regranted under those rules: and, as the original 
grants were intended to he compensatory in their nature, and 
to he in perpetuity. Government is hound to maintain the 
arrangement sanctioned in 1908. Under these arrangements 
it is possible for an inam to be regranted to a person not of 
tlm family of the original grantee; but. when so granted con- 
stitute a separate class from the others, which may he called 
class TI, inasmuch as succession does noi rest in the relatives 
of the last holder, hut is governed by the land revenue lules. 
When a vacancy occurs in class I. the inam will ordinarily 
he regranted to a relative: hut. if no suitable relative is forth- 
coming. it may, with the Commissioner’s sanction, he abo- 
lished and its value transferred to increase an existing inam. 
or again, with the Commissioner’s sanction, it may he re- 
granted to an outsider and pass to class IT. When a class II 
inam falls vacant, it will be treated under the land revenue 
rules and regranted to the most suitable person without re- 
gard to hereditary claims. It may not be abolished unless 
the equivalent of the inam is distributed over other inams of 
this class.* 


•Financial Commissioner’s No. 1321-22-R., dated the 23rd April 1926, to 
the Commissioner, Mnltan Division, and notification No. 119-Rev., dated the 
26th March, 1919. 
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These Leiah inams are <r railed as follows: — CHAPTER 

IH, A. 



Each zaildar and safedposh has heen provided with a Zaildar and 
book containin'* a list of villages included in the zail. a map bq^^ , 08 “ 
theierf, a printed paper showimr his duties and blank 
sheets for the remarks of the Collector or other office: s above 
the iank of tahsildar when they so out on toui . These are 
nor meant for opinions on the work of the owners of the books 
onlv, but should reflect the condition of their zalls and 
halqas. 

There are too many lambardars in the district, and wh at Lambardars. 
they receive is very little. But to make an immediate t- A uc- 
tion would cau«e an amount of discontent out of propoitmn^ 
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to the good attained. Pandit Hari Kiskan Kaul, the pre- 
vious Settlement Officer, drew up a list of lambardars, and 
made very careful recommendations about each. This list 
was, however, neglected during the busy time of the war, 
and a number of posts which should have come under reduc- 
tion was filled. A similar scheme for the gradual reduction 
of lambardars has been prepared by the late Settlement 
Officer, and is available for the Deputy Commissioner’s 
reference when vacancies occur ; and he can go up for -auc- 
tion to reduction if he considers this advisable with regard to 
the circumstances then existing. But lambardaris are, as a 
rule, not reduced so long as there are heirs fit to succeed, an'd 
the reduction is therefore uncertain, and in any case the pro- 
ne 1 -- i s very slow. 
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Section B. — Civil and Criminal Justice. CILAPTEB 

Tlie criminal statistics of the district (see table 34 .'f 

volume B) show no important features. Petty thefts and * 'J, 1 ' A?®, 
cattle-lifting are the most common. The number of murders ( t . im ; na j 
averages about 9 a year. They can invariably be traced to 
jealousy or intrigue, and a woman is almost always he 
motive. 

The standard of morality being low, and there being a 
shortage of women in The district, cases of abduction and en- 
ticement of women are numerous. Of the complaints insti- 
tuted. very few are successfully prosecuted, the acceptance >f 
conside’ ation for. or the return of. the woman being gene- 
rallv taken as sufficient to warrant a conipiomise. 

In civil litigation tbe district takes second place in tt-e^ 171 ^ 
province— after Hoshiarpur — but tbe suits are generally 
small. Suits for money and movable property are generally 
common. Table 35 of volume B gives details- 

TIip civil court- in the district are as follows; — 

(1) The court of the District Judge at Multan); 

(2) The court of the Senior Sub-Judge. Muza^ar. 
garb ; and 

(3) Three oouil- of Sub-Judge', one each at Aluza^’ai- 
garli. Lei all and Alipur, tbe Sub-Tudge at AJuzaf- 
fargarli having jurisdiction over the Afuzaffarga rh 
and Lot Adu Tnhsils. 

An additional Sub-Judge is sometimes posted to Aluzatfar- 
garh . 

All the Sub-Judge-. including the Senior Suh-Tud e. 
have Small Pause Court nowem. The Senior Sub-Tudge has 
also powers under the Tnsolvencv Act. the Guardians and 
TA ards Act and the Succession Certificate Act for the ”h da 
of the district. He is also at present the district court fro- +he 
purpose of appeals frotu Sub-Judges — other than 1st class — 
in small causes not exceeding Bs. 1.000 in value, land -irts 
not exceeding B- 2oO in value and uncla-si-d -tuts no' ex- 
ceeding Ps. 500 in value. 

There are are two courts of Honorary Snb-Tudgey 
r?r- ; — 

M Khan Abdullah Kh an. exercising- powers of a Sub- 
Judge to the limit of Bs. 100 within tile limits nf 
thp Afnznffargnrh Tabsil ; and 

(n) Khan Sahib Afakhdum Sheikh Alubammad Has- 
san of Sitpur exercising powers of a Sub-Tudge 
to the limit of Bs. 750 within the limits of Afu- 
zaffargarh District. 
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CHAPTER 
III. B. 


A revised “Customary Law ” of the district was com- 
piled by Mr. J ■ D. Anderson, I.C.S., Settlement Officer. 


Cnro and There are 4 advocates and 17 pleaders at Muzaifargarh, 

Criminal Jdstici. 7 pleaders at Alipur, 7 at Leiah and 1 at Kot Adu. The 
Customary Law. Public Prosecutor is also the Government Pleader, and there 
The Bar is an Official Receiver whose headquarters are at Multan. 


Petition- writers There are 57 (3 I class and 54 II class) petition-writers 

in the district, the scale sanctioned by the High Court being 
60 for both the grades. 


The Deputy Commissioner is ex-officio Registrar for the 
Registration. district. There are four offices, one in each tahsil, and the 
following are the departmental Sub-Registrars: — 

(1) Shaikh Fazal Karim Bakhsh, Qureshi, at Muzaffar- 
garh; 

(2) Malik Allah Bakhsh at Leiah; and 

(3) and (4) The Tahsildars, ex-officio, at Kot Adu and 
Alipur. 

The Tahsildars of Leiah and Muzaffargarh are also joint 
Sub-Registrars for their tahsils. 


The passing of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act has 
considerably reduced the number of registrations- The work 
ha- im ren-ed Generally in recent years (see table 37 in 
volume B). 
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SECTIOX C. — Land Kevenue. 

I 1 Lie following- village tenures exist in the district: — 

il) Bhayyachara mukammal; 

<2) Bhayyachaia ghat) -mukammal ; 

(3) Pattidan ; 

(4) Zamindan; and 

(.j) 'Zaun m/ari bil ijmal. 

Practically every well in the district constitutes a 
separate estate, and for administrative purposes a number 
ot wells has always been grouped together under the name 
ot a tillage. In some places there never was any land common 
to the wells ; in others, where there was some common graz- 
ing land, it has been partitioned, and now each well has a 
waste area of its own. The great majority of villages is ac- 
cordingly held on the tenure called bhayyachara mukammal 
(complete), which means that the possession of eaih owner 
or group of owners is the measure of their tights: in other 
words, that the wells oi holdings are quite independent of 
one another and have nothing in common. Next in im- 
portance comes the tenure called bhayyachara ghair- 
mukammal (incomplete), where there is some village 
shamil at (common landL The number ot such villages is 
largest in the Alipui Tahsil. wdiere the extensive river front 
prevents a partition of the common tiverain lands. In the 
Hot Adu and Leiah Tahsils too the extensive waste area of 
the Thai has so far been found useful for the grazing of 
ca)tle without restriction. 

With the exception of the Thai villages, where no 
partition could take place in consequence of the agreements 
executed under the Sindh-Sagar Doab Colonization Act,* the 
villages of tins class are being converted gradually into 
bhayyachara mukammal as individual rights aie asserted more 
and more. The pall i (lari tenure is rare. The few villages 
classed under that head were formed more by throwing into 
one village areas held by different groups of proprietors, than 
by the aiea of tbe village being colonized in defined suh-d; vi- 
sions. The following extract from an old G-azettepr will be 
found interesting. — 

“ It is in many cases simply impossible to class a 
“ village satisfactorily under any one of the ordinarily re- 
“ cognized tenures; the primary division of rights between 
“ the main sub-divisions of the village following one form. 

“ while the interior distribution among the several pro- 
“ prietors of each of these sub-divisions follows another 
“ form which itself often varies from one sub-division to 
“ another. Especially is this the case in Muzaffargarh 

•Since repealed. 
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“ where the village communities me not, as a rule, compact 
“ family groups, the members of which claim descent from 
“ a 'ommou ancestor, but ioituitous aggregations of units 
“ whom circumstances, rather than natuie, have brought 
“ together. Owing to the mode in which inferior proprietor- 
“ ship was formed, m., by settling individuals to till the 
“ land, it follows that most villages are mere collections of 
“ wells grouped together tor revenue purposes, but not really 
“ knit together in any way, and that the only real bond in 
“ many cases between the members of a village community 
“ in this district is the artificial bond, imposed by our 
“ Government, of joint responsibility - for the land revenue. 
“ To such communities as in Multan, so here, neither of 
“ the terms patt t'bi.ii or bhin/i/arharn can in their original 
“ significance be applied with propriety. The technical 
“ sense, however, of the term bhayyarharn, which is used to 
“ express a state of thing- where possession, and not 
“ ancestral descent, is the measure of right and liability, 
“ seems to apply more nearly than the term pattnlari, 
“ which implies that ancestral right, as derived from a 
“ common ancestor, is the rule by which each man’s share 
“ in the village lands is determined. The process by which 
“ the existing state of things was arrived at differs materially 
“ from the process implied in the terms pattidari and 
“ bhtn/tjnrhnra ; hut. looking at results alone, it is possible 
“ fo apply the term bhnyyachnra in its technical sense to 
“ these villages. The extent of each man’s possession is the 
“ mea.Aire of his rights in. and liabilities on account of, 
“the village: and this is practically the essential feature 
“ of the hhayyarhara tenure. 

“ These remark- apply to the majority of village com- 
“ munities. hut not to all; tor there are some few undoubted- 
“ Iy which really approach the standard of village com- 
“ munities elsewhere, being composed in the main of 
“ members of one clan, descendants perhaps of a common 
“ ancestor. Even in these, however, ancestral right, as 
“ regulating the relative claims of the shareholders, has 
“ completely fallen into abeyance. The villages classed as 
" zamindari are probably rightly so clashed : they are vil- 
“ lages owned by one proprietor or by one family, the 
‘ shares in the latter case being undivided. In illustration 
‘ of what has been said, the following remarks of the 
‘ Settlement Officer of 1857. Captain Graham, may be 
‘ quoted : — 

‘ Tn practice, each man’s holding has become the -ole 
measure of his right. Tn the event of disproportion arising 
between anv of the holdings and the share of revenue 
assessed upon them, the estate i- liable to redistribution 
of the revenue, but to no repartition of the lands. There 
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‘ j.> 1 1 . i i . iiiimimti or pos.-es.-don in sin h iand-, which are in- 
' iieiited, Uanslened ami po-.sessed m severalty. Each 
' estate is made up ot independent ueeholds, and each 
* freehold made up uj fields which sometime- lie contiguous, 

' but more frequently are loiiml ^(altered about and inter- 
‘ mingJeJi with the field- ot othei pioprietor.s. These fields 
‘ are often possessed hr men of several ditteieut communities, 

‘of distinct lamilie.' and trihes having no interest, either 
' : fual or contingent, in lominon, and no concern with each 
‘ other hut that ol holding tields within the boundary of the 
" same township, lesidmg' in a puit ot (be same hamlet or 
’paring, eitliei through a coinniou oi 'ejiatate repiesent- 
‘ alive, then pojtion ot lhe levejaie assessed upon the 
‘ village. Still rhese men. though maintaining their judivid- 
" utility, belong to tillage communities, and tlie latter are 
‘ not iinlieijtientlr composed ot the descendants of a common 
' ancestor. In such tenures the grazing land alone is held 
‘ in common. ’ ” 

Tlieie a i e not many zamindaii villages, and niO't of them 
aie Government lakhs. 

The tenuies ot the district aie iii'epaialdy connected Superior and 
with the former revenue administration. The mutual rela- Inferior Pro- 
tions of the classes living on the land have been formed by P rletors - 
the levenue system ot the Sikh' and the British. The system 
has not adapted it.-elt to the existing state of things, but 
has distinctly and abruptly interteied with it. At the head 
of the agriciiltuial system is a large body of what are now 
called superior propi ietors. Most of these are the descend- 
ants of tribes who came here for glazing at a time when 
the country was depopulated. With or without the leave of 
the Government of the time being, they occupied tracts the 
boundaiips of which weie not very clearly defined. Of this . 
kind ate the Thallium near Muzattargarh. the Parihars of 
Kot Adu, the Khars of the Thai, the Chhajrus and Dammars 
of Alipui and other tribes still occupying distinct tracts of 
country. Other supenoi propi ietors are the descendants of 
inqirtlais and former governors or officials who lost their 
position in troubled times, but were able to retain a right to 
a small giatn fee in the tract over which they once exercised 
power. Other-, aie the descendants of Makhduins and other 
holy men who formerly held land free of recenim. but whose 
ng’hfsi have been circumscribed bv successive Governments. 

The supeiior propriety s above des. iibed were from the first 
in the habit of introducing settlers to till the lands, but the 
gieat development of the settler class was due to Dlwan 
Hawaii Mai. When he took lhe farm of tlie revenues of this 
district from Knnjit Singh, he saw at once that cultivation 
could not he rest oil'd or inrteased by the t ept c-entn I ives of 
former governois. bolv men, broken-down iar/irdars and 
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CHAPTER loosely connected tribes whom lie found in nominal posses- 
O* sion of <he lands. He therefore eneouiaged strangers and 
j.Arp ^hvwjtb capitalists to sink wells, dig canals and cultivate the 

lands of nominal owners. At the same time, he secured to 
the latter a share of the produce, generally halt a seei in 
each maund by weight, or one pat in each path where the 
crops were divided by measure. In some cases the old pro- 
prietors were strong enough to levy an institution fee 
when settlers were located on their lands. In this way two 
distinct classes of proprietors were formed — - 

(1) the old possessors, who were known as zamindars 
and at tnp/dda tin, and in modern official language 
mnhkan ala and talv/dam : and 

(2) the 'ettler-. foimeily (-.tiled r, a>/a and chakdars , 
and now generally wal'/.aii udna. The chaf'd a? 
acquiied his rights in the land hy sinking a well. 

The superior proprietors, niahkan ala, claim to he owners 
of all unappropriated land, and entitled to a small share of 
the crop produced in the appropriated land. The malikan 
adna, who are full proprietors of the land in possession, 
subject to the payment of the share of the old proprietors, 
are not liable to eviction on failure to pay it, and are 
entitled to . introduce tenants without reference to the 
superior proprietors. Since annexation, the fortirne of 
the siip.-iinr mojuierois ha-' varied In some villages the 
tenure lias disappeared. To other--, e-peeialh where little 
unappropriated land was left, the lamh;mlar>hip, which was 
a novelty, took its idr ■ .■ ■ f' He .mi.-imi m oprienny right. 
The superior proprietors, as such, have no right to interfere 
in the management or the cultivation of the appropriated 
lands of a village. The settlement has in no case been 
made with them. Except where they are also inferior pro- 
prietors. their rights are restricted to receiving their fee in 
grain or cash and to disposing of t lie unappropriated waste 
in the village. The name of the superior proprietary right 
is za miutfati . muqaddnmi or milkiipit ala. The share of the 
produce is hal zatnindari. fmf wvqnddn mi and mahkann ; 
or nice often the specific rate at which the slime is fixed: 
e.'t.. adh-scm aunt and pai path are used instead of the 
generic word In Rot Adu and T.eiah it is called fatten 
pantren, or the seven quarters of a rupee, which equal 
Re. 1-12-0, the rate at which it is paid. The institution fee 
is called jhvri tar-o-pa. Pag and hingi. 

One set of superior proprietors was formed hy the direct 
action of the British Government. They are the persons 
known here as the Multani Pathans. Under the Tathan 
governors of Multan a number of Pathans had settled in this 


The Multani 
Pathans. 
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district. They enjoyed grain allowances which were given CHAPTER 
us a deduction from the mahsul , or Government share of the ® O. 
produce. When the Sikhs in 1818 took Multan, the Pathans iibvhko* 

tied the country. In 1848 they joined Major Edwardes and 
rendered service- in his operations against Mulraj. When 
the country had become 'juiet, the Pathans claimed restor- 
ation. The rules «>i limitation were set aside in their favour, 
and the board of administration prescribed rules “ for the 
regulation of the trial of suits instituted by the Pathans of 
Multan f oi the ;e. oven or then ancestral rights,” of which 
the following is an extract: — 

" Buie 2.— l’o establish the right of a party to sue, 

” iirespeetive ot the statute of limitation on the merits of 
” his claim to repossession of zamindari property, he must 
‘‘ prove that he was a Multani Pathan present with Major 
“ Edwardes" force, or that he is a member of a family of 
“ Multani Pathans, some of the members of which family 
” were piesent with Major Edwardes’ force.” 

In pursuance of the-e rules, cases continued to he heard 
up to December 18:12. and Pathans obtained decrees for 
I'a&ur (different from the las nr, or rent of the inferior pro- 
jrietors, also so-called) in the villages of Jalalabad. Pipli, 

Kan. Khanghin. Mnhra Faiaz. Wafadarpur. Mahra Nasheb, 

GhazantargurL. Doubn. Jarh, Latukran, Langar Sarai and 
Lalpui. It was not obsei-ved at the time that under the 
Pathan governors this Jeasur was paid as a deduction from the 
revenue, and that, if the Pathans were to be restored under 
the altered state of things brought about by a cash assess- 
ment. the more just method was to have given them an 
allowance from the revenue, and not to have imposed a new 
grain res- on the cultivators-. In 1.858 the Deputy Commis- 
sioner reported that, the exercise of the rights of the Pathans 
who reioveied l“-m pa';d>sed the industry of the cultivators, 
and again in 1850 he said that the restoration of the Pathans 
to hasur rights was impolitic. The failure to define those 
rights had allowed them to encroach on the inferior pro- 
prietors and to ruin them. He instanced villages that had 
been ruined in this manner. The result was that in some 
villages the Pathans succeeded in ousting altogether the 
inferior proprietors: in others they reduced them to the 
position of tenanfs-at-will. When the inferior proprietors 
were too strong to be interfered with, beyond the enforced 
payment of basvr. the Pathans became superior proprietors. 

The inferior proprietors in a village have usually no Inferior 
common ties of clanship. They are a miscellaneous body Proprietor* 
each member of' which was originally introduced either by ** 
the Government or by the superior proprietors. In villages 
where superior proprietary rights exist, the inferior pro- 
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CHAPTER prietor is usually entitled only 10 the land occupied by hiin- 
O. self or his tenant'. The unappropriated waste belongs to 
Rjventi. s upeiior proprietors. The interior can graze his cattle 
in it, subject to the firm rules, but cannot cultivate it with- 
out the leave of the superioi . In other respects the tenure 
of inferior and absolute proprietors differs only in that, as 
regards the latter, the superior right has cea.-ed to exist. 
The formation of new superior proprietorship where it has 
ceased to exist ha- of course long been impossible, but new 
inferior and absolute proprietor' are constantly being made 
by the contract known here a« nrfhlapi or adlopi. A pro- 
prietor allows a thiid person to sink a well in his land on 
payment of a fee, and to bring the land under cultivation. 
The pel son so 'inking the well becomes proprietor of a share 
of the land brought undei cultivation, m a person plants a 
garden on land and i^ceivps a -hale of the land undei- the 
garden. It an inferior piopnetm cultivates thiough tenants, 
he receive' a grain fee which i> called J/rlJi on the Indus and 
hasur on the f'henab. The rate varies with locality and in 
consequence of contract, but it is almost invariably one- 
seventeenth of the gross produce, and isi known as lirhh <nlJi 
safari . Under foimer Governments the share taken bv the 
State was the mahsvl. N T ow the per-on who pays tile land 
revenue iec-eive- the wobwl. This person may be by agree- 
ment the superior proprietor or the tenant, or even 'ome 
person unconnected with the land: bur. as a rule, the in- 
ferior pioprietoi pay- the land vvsimp and leceives the 
mah <?//. For the purposes id settlement. he ha- been pre- 
sumed alwavs to pay the land revenue and to leceive the 
wahxul. and hi' profit' ',a v- '■••e- I'su'imd u. lie tlie w.t . 7 s?// 
plus thp lirhh or 7 i'ur 


Proprietary 
OttUivating 
occupancy of 
land. 


and The table below, from the recent settlement report, shows 

the cultivating- occupancy of lend of the two settlements : — 


d.m.1. 

( i'T.TiYATf.i' AFT 

rr. n't. 

At 

S* 1 

k ttr 

Xt . 

1. Cultivated bv owner- 

j 

| , 
i 

..1 

40 

2. Cultivated bv tenant's paving n« • Tf n 1 - 


- 

3. Cultivated bv occupanrv tenants. 

. , s 


4. Cultivated bv tenanN-at-wiil 

. i 

4S 

5. Tenants-afc-will paving* fash renN 

i 


6. Tenants-at-will at revenue rates 

.. f 4 


7. Tenants- at -will pavinu other rents 

..1 
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There ha*- been little change ; the occupancy tenants are CHAPTKR 
tumid almost entirely in the riverain of Leiah and Kot Adu, HI, O. 
where they were given security of tenure in return for the Rbvbmoi 

labour of (dealing the heavy growth of scrub forest; they 
ore usually at daggers drawn with the owners, who are 
doing their best to get rid of them. 

The landlords complain that tenants-at-will are scarce, 
but there is little evidence of this, except on the derelict 
Karam Canal, from whence there has been migration to 
Kabirwalo. The decrease of % per cent, in land cultivated 
by tenants, and the increase of 4 per cent, in that cultivated 
hr owners, is probably due not to scarcity of tenants, but to 
tbe fact that most of the land hiuken tip since settlement, 
especially in the Kot Adu and Leiah Talisils, has heen owned 
by large landlords, who prefer to cultivate through farm 
labourers than to cultivate through tenants, who have to grow 
fodder for thpil beasts. 

Tn the Thai, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
towns and on ,i few wells south-west of the landi , no one 
cultivates who has not some interest in the Thai other than 
agi iculture. Hence tenants are difficult to obtain, and have 
to be ft ated veiy lenientlv. 


Except on the market gardeners' wells round the towns, 
cultivation is too precarious foi cash rents to he taken, and 
throughout the district the tenants pay a share of the pro- 
duce as tent : Indus land crops irrigated by lift pay one- 
onariei utter deduction of the menials’ dues ; crops grown on 
flood water pay one-third. Tn the richer Ohenab lands the 
common rent is one-half. There are special rents for the 
expensive crops such as cane and tobacco, which usually pay 
one-(|unrtei or one-sixth. Canal rate- are invariably paid by 
the tenant. The owner usually get- at the most a nominal 
share of green fodder, and seldom any share of straw, though 
there is no uniform custom even on the wells grouped in a 
single estate. 


The recorded rent- are almost everywhere the same as at 
last settlement isee also ehapter TI-B). 


Two clasps of tenants existed before the first 
settlement — 


regular Classes of 
Tenants. 


til Those who had Lv dealing the jungle and bv Mundhimar, 

, . . , , ■ , - j Bute.mar and 

bringing land under cultivation acquired a per ~ Charhayat 

manent right to cultivate. These are called Tenants. 
mvn-dhimar nr hutemar. and were, as a rule, re- 
corded at the first regular settlement as tenants 
with rights of occupancy: and 
(2) Those tenant® who had heen put in. with or with- 
out a term being fixed by propiietor*. tn cultivate 
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CHAPTER 
HI, O. 

Land Rivxnub. 


land already cleared and fit for crops. These are 
called charhayat. They were usually recorded as 
tenants without rights of occupancy. 

Tenants are now classified according to the language of 
the Tenancy Act of 1887. Land was so ahundant at the first 
regular settlement that the occupancy status had no attrac- 
tion for tenants. They preferred not to be tied to the land, 
and to be able to change their cultivation when they liked. 
Tn the Kot Adu Tahsil applications by tenants not to be 
recorded as having rights of occupancy were common, though 
they were by custom entitled to permanent possession. 
Circumstances have changed now, but tenants are still eager- 
ly sought after, and, as a rule, free from any attempt on the 
part of the landlord to extort from them. Every effort is 
made to retain them. Some landlords study to get their 
tenants indebted to them in ordei to keep a hold on them. 
The share of the crop received by the tenants i* called rnham. 


Exceptional 
Forms of 
Agricultural 
Status. 


Mahsulkhor. 


Liehhain 


Anwahnda, 


In addition to the usual forms of proprietors and tenants 
with their respective shares in the produce, there are certain 
exceptional forms of agricultural status which may be de- 
scribed. 

It often occurs that an inferior proprietor, from indol- 
ence or inability to keep accounts and manage for himself, 
ngiees with some third person, usually a village shopkeeper, 
that the lalter shall receive the mah'vl, pay ihe Government 
revenue out of it and keep the profit or hear the loss. vSueh 
a person i' called a mahxall-har. This arrangement was 
very common before the first regular settlement, hut the class 
is living out. and only a few solitary instances are to be met 
with now. 

Liehhain means a cultivator who tills bis land with 
borrowed bullocks and pays* the owner of the bullocks half of 
the rnham . nr cultivator’s share. 

Antrahnda literally means “ without working.” Hence 
it means that share of the produce which a person connected 
with land receives without working, or forgoes because be 
lias not done work which by custom was incumbent on him ; 
(?.//.. A lends B money, and. instead of getting interest in 
cash receives a share of the produce. That sbaie i\ called 
anwahn-da because A gels it without working for it. When 
a landlord has cleared the jungle and brought land under 
cultivation himself and then gives it to a tenant to cultivate, 
he takes an extra share of the produce because be has him- 
self done the work which the tenani should have done. This 
share is called amrahnrfa because the tenant did not do the 
work of clearing. The word amrahnda of itself has no 
meaning without the history of the manner in which it. 
accrued. 
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Ltd’h in its oidinatv sense means the due oi the inferior CHAPTER 
propiietor. and is synonymous with lasur as already deserib- u 

ed. But hchh also means the interest due on a mortgage of Land Kf.vkncb 
land when ihe morlgag'm continues in cultivating possession, Lichh Khutti 
whether it be paid in grain or cash. Another kind of lichh 
is rahcrn hrhh. /.r., " returned lnhh." which is also called 
khutti. When land i- nioitgaged to a Muhammadan, and the 
conditions ul tiie mortgage are that the mortgagee shall culti- 
vate the laid, he agree' to pay a small dune oi the produce to 
the moitgagm. Thi» 'hale i' called ruhrm hchh or Ihutti. 

The Use of h< hh to mean inteiest. and the practice of vahnn 
lu-hh. are devices of Muhammadans to evade the charge of 
leieiving inteje't. and are now in vogue among Hindus as 
well. 

Lei ha mulkla is the name of a kind of usufructuary Ltlcha Mulcthi 
mortgage in use. A debtor makes over bis land to a creditor Mortgages, 
until the debt is paid from the produce of the land, or the 
debtor retains the cultivator and agrees to pay the proprie- 
foi’s -hare to the creditor. In both cases tbe creditor 
charge-, the inteiest of the debt and expenses against the 
debtor, and credits him with the produce of the land or with 
the pioprietor’s shnie until the debt is liquidated. 

The thiid regular settlement was conducted by Mr. Third Regular 
•T. 1). Anderson. I.t.’.S.. trom March 1921 to April 1925, and Settlement, 
the following paiagraphs are taken from his Settlement 
Report (1929). Chapter II-A and B should be referred to 
also in this connection. Fuller particulars will be found in 
the assessment reports of the tahsils. 

The megsuiements made at last settlement were, as a Revision of 
rule, very aei urate in the canal-irrigated parts of the three Records, 
southern talrtils where the country is open and it was easy to 
lay out the squares which were the basis of measurement. 

Along tlie Olienab liverain. where there is seldom taller 
growth than tamarisk sciub. the same system was fairly 
successful, though t reeks, and occasionally woods of thick 
*hi*hfrn> in jilai es. threw the squares out of' ihe stiaiglit. In 
the Indus riveiain. where at last settlement there was heavy 
jungle, the measurements were inaccurate. 'O much so that 
several villages had to be lemeasured after settlement with- 
out much improvement because the only system then avail- 
able was unsuited to the natural conditions. At the first 
regular settlement the whole Thai had been surveyed on the 
square system ; on account of its vast size, its sand-hills and 
the hardship undergone in the desert by the surveyors, the 
measurement wa- very inaccurate, the error in parts of the 
Hot Adu Thai being more than two miles. At last settle- 
ment thi' expensive and useless labour was not again under- 
taken, and only the cultivated land round the wells was 
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CHAPTER measured, no effort l>eimr imide to plot the position of the 
IIDC. well*. 

Land Revenue. The district, for the purposes ot measurement, thus fell 
into three parts: <11 the canal villages, in which there had 
been little change since settlement and the old maps were 
accurate: in these maps correction could be earned out 
quickly and correctly : (21 the riverain areas and a few canal 
estates which at settlement had been mapped inaccurately 
on account of the natural difficulties; and (3) the great waste 
of the Thai of which as a whole there was no satisfactory 
map, though the measurements of the isolated patches of 
cultivation were sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 
Measurement of The measuiement of the Thai was made with great ease, 

the Thai. accuracy and 'peed. Almost the whole of the Thai has been 

broken up into ret tangle' tot the Sindh-Sagar Doab Canal, 
and mo-u ot the boundary 'tone' of the'e m tangles* are in situ. 
The area ot the rectangles being known, all that was neces- 
sary win to plot the teotangle' on a mapping sheet and to 
tyke oft'et' from the rwo nenvo't 'tone' to each well cylinder. 
This work was done on a scale of 240 lavarns to the inch, 
which is too 'inall foi the practical work of patwaris. The 
cultivated land of each well wa« theiefore mea'iired separate- 
ly on the 'i-aie of 40 to the inch, the position of the 

well cylinder only being lecouled in the 'inall-'eale map 
Since there are no peim.inent hnnmlaiies in the Thai, and 
nio't fi'pinetion pilia’- Civ,- long been dP'troyed ot hutied 
unde? '.mil. the bound. oic' oj the e'tate' wete of necessity 
plotted flom the map ot the to -t -et tlenielil . 

Measurement of Tile renteastii ement ot file iisei.iin ale;t' w,is cat tied out 

Riverain with file help ot the Nuivey ot Tndi.t. who mep;tred the sets 

Villages. ,,j mapiung 'beet', the one showing- only the boundary of 

the dt'ti'if !t' laid down yt lysT 'ettlenient and in the last 
'etrlement' of the adioining district'. The put pose of the'e 
'heet' wit ' the determination ot the fixed district boundary. 
Once rhi' wotk. which tut- onetott' on account of the wrong 
measuiement at ht't -en lenient, was fini'hed, these sheets 
were filed in the ret otd-toom. 

The 'econd s e r ot mapping sheets w;ts that made for the 
U'e of patw.it t't ui them a great number of triangle' was 
plotted out. the 'ize carving with the unrut e of the eountiy, 
and the .ingle', whenever pO"ible. being fixed points such 
* as well- 'With the .it'd ot the'e sheets, which do awav with 

all the 'citicp' of error inseparable front measurements on a 
square 'Ystem in riverain areas, measurements were made 
with gie.it ease and aecuiaev. Dnforfimafely. at first, a 
svsteni had been irttroduied for preparing the recotd' based 
on thi' triangulation which was not suited to the circum- 
stances of the district The patwaris entered in pencil in 
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the sheets the fields which they found on the ground, and CHAPTJBR 
piepaied khatamia. based on this measuiement. Later in 
the season, when the Hoods came out and it was impossible to j jAND Rkvbkto. 
do work in the villages, the patwaus letired to the head- 
quarters of their naih-tahsildar and began the preparation of 
the permanent record. With tile aid ot the fixed points, the 
measurements ot the pievious settlements weie traced on the 
new sheets, and permanent kliiitinnu s wpie then made, of 
necessity without the knowledge ot the landowners. This 
system would lie unobjectionable, provided the old measure- 
ments were correct; but, since in the majority of the riverain 
estates ol the Muzaftargarh District the old measuiements 
were wiong', it causid a sad uiess. sun e. even when tliere has 
been no change ,it all in the field- -im e settlement, 
the wiong- measurements both alter the shapes ot the 
fields and place them in wrong- positions. Through the 
fault of the system, although an owner might be in undis- 
turbed possession of hi' entire field, he would be shown a- 
a trespasser in half the area in hi- possession, and as having 
lost the half ot his i Ightfttl field fiom the tiespa— by lli- 
neig-hbour on the other side. The result was a nightmare 
map and a tecord full of minibei- which had no existence in 
fact, but were ctealed in a mad attempt to reroncile two -ets 
of measiMement-. pretcieme being g-iven to that which was 
known to be wrong. Meicifullv. the faults in this system 
11 ere defected sufficiently early for the woik to be corrected, 
ot . where necessary, to he done a second time. Later. the 
following- procedure was adopted: on the i-eieipt of the 
plotting- sheets from the Stirvev Department, sufficient fixed 
points were laid down to enable the patwaris to plot out the 
squares and fields of the old measurement. They then went 
to the spot and measined the estate in the oidimuv way in 
the piesence of the landowner- who. before measurement 
began, were called on to deflate nnv disputed boundaries. 

There never were any since in flip riverain estates the 
memorv of the owners is tenacious, ;ind trespass is never 
permitted; no one ever iiied to take advantage of the old 
inaccurate measurements, and to do so would usuallv have 
been suicidal since invariable what would have been gained 
on one side of the number was losj on the other. \\ hereas by 
the old system the real fields found on the spot were tortured 
to make them conform to the old mistakes, by the new -vstem 
the records were brought into conformity with the real fields. 

Except in the Thai, janch pnrtnl files were prepared in Remeaeurement 
all estates and parts of estates safe from riverain action. Tn and Revision, 
a few estates in the three southern tahsils revision was found 
to he impossible, and remeasurement was made by squares. 

Evervwhere else revision was found suitable, and was unified 
out in flip usual way. 
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CHAPTER The tables below show the number of villages, with' 

HI, O. details of fields and areas measured either wholly or in part 
Xand Revenue ^y ea °h s y s ^ em - Except the small-scale maps of the Thai, 
all measurements were on the scale of 40 karams to the inch. 
There were no urban areas to be measured : — 

(1) Revision. 




X UMBER OF 
KHASRAS. 

AREA OF LAST 

1 SETTLEMENT. 

1 Present area. 

I 

Name of 
tahsil. 

of 

village 

Old. 

1 New. 

I 

1 Cultivat- 
ed 

| Uneulti- 1 
vated. I 

Cultivat- 

ed. 

i 

Unculti- 

vated. 




i 

Acres. 

| Acres. \ 

Acres. 

j Acres. 

Muzaffargarii j 

500 

16.1.24S 

426 104 

142,917 

i 27 L, 145 

141,092 

[ 271,806 

Alipnr . 1 

115 

21S.S'» ; 

27.1,607 

tV 5,021 

IS 7. 000 

116.957 

171,411 

Kot Vdti 

1 16 

1 54 046 

266 277 ' 

<•5.732 

, 609,125 

110.833 f 

593,424 

f.eiah . . . 

06 

l .">0.001 

1 59.205 i 

94.032 

077,603 

94,193 

77,454 

Total . j 

606 

397,1 AS 

1.127.193 j 

427.702 | 

1,744,873 

463,075 

1.114,095 


(2) Remeasurement by riverain system. 



1 f 

i 

N EMBER OF 
KHASRAS. 

Area of last 
i settlement. 

1 

! Present area. 

Name ni 

t.il*-fl. 

or 

Milage" 

1 

i 

Old 


New 

Cultnat- 

ed 

Uneul- Cultivat- 

tivated. ed. 

j Uncul- 
tivated. 


r 





4- re" 

Arre 

Acres 

Acres. 

Alipnr 

{*9 ; 

10 5.88 


1 42,641 

75. 6hO 

227,450 82,672 

-’17,472 

Muzaffargarh 

06 

1 

61.360 ' 

83.473 

62.365 

1117.498 .•>«. 515 

112.701 

Kot Adn . . 

31 


45,515 


69.342 

i 41,029 

74,49 

: 48,086 

86,771 

T.eiali 

11 

| 

49,492 ! 

51.250 

I 32.864 

75.217 • 30,735 

77,182 

Total .. 1 

249 

i 

260,252 


546 70S 

i 211,918 

484.666 ■ 197.808 

494,126 


(-3) 

Remeasurement by 

squares. 




[ 

-VrjiiJi.it 

KHA"RA" 

>1 

Area oi last 
settlement. 

PREENT 

area. 

Nanie or 
taip.il 

of 

village'*. 


Old. 

1 

| 

1 

L_ 

New . 

Cultivat- 

ed. 

riiniiti- 
vat< d 

Cult i vat- 1 
ed . i 

Unculti- 
vated . 



! 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. < 

A cres. 

Alipur 

3 


3,022 


8,002 . 

2,705 

6,926 

4.991 

4,445 

Muzaffargarh 

3 


496 


753 . 

451 ; 

520 

477 

494 

Kot Adu . 

4 


914 


4.484 

60S 

2,970 

2,370 • 

1,220 

Leiah 










Total . . 

10 

4.432 


14,139 1 

3,854 j 

10,416 

7,838 1 

6,159 
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(4) Remeasurement by the Thai system. 




Number or 

KHASRAS 

Area of last 

SETTLEMENT 

Present area. 

Name of 
tahsil. 

1 of 

| villages. 

j 

Old. 

j New. 

1 

Cultivat- 

ed 

j T’nculti- 
\at« d 

i 

( ultivat- 
ed. 

Unculti- 

vated 





Ar r«"*. 

At re« 

Acres. 

A tree- 

Kot Adu . . i 


5 n*l 

*.092 ; 

I. *36 

1 4 209 1 

4. H01) 

1J ,8t>7 

Leiah . . j 

7 j 

'>1.480 

V.U | 

i 

iiil «•).» 

I _2<> OfU 

"> ' '*2S 

l 214 606 

Total .. J 

75 

94,;.61 

i 

<)'»,655 | 

>1 

1 244 172 

57 537 

1,220.533 


CHAPTER 
HI, O. 

Land Rbvbnub. 


In addition to the copy of the maps prepared for the other Maps 
tahsils, tracings on wax paper were made for the patwaris of 
all riverain estates for use in matters of alluvion and diluvion. 

Every patwari was given a tracing on cloth for crop inspec- 
tion, etc. 

Index m.ip-. on the scale of 240 la rams to the inch were 
prepared for each Part sarkar; during the first year duplicates 
were also made, hut later on were given up as unnecessary. 

Maps on the scale of 900 In rams to the inch were made for 
each village notebook. 

The following documents are included in the record-of- R e cord-of- 
rights : — - Rights. 

(1) the preliminary proceedings, citing the notifica- 
tion of the local Government sanctioning the new 
settlement, and giving the date of the beginning 
and end of the measurement and of the attest- 
ation'’ by the different officials: 

(2) the field maps; 

(3) the genealogical table; 

(4) the index of fields; 

(5) the index of owners; 

(6) the record-of-rights itself, including all mutations 
decided up to the time of attestation by the naib- 
tahsildar : 


(7) the mutations decided after the preparation of the 
last jamabandi ; 

(8) the statement of revenue assignment: 

(9) the statement of rights in wells ; 

(10) the order of the Settlement Officer determining the 
assessment ; and 


(11) the Settlement Officer’s order of distribution of the 
assessment. 
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CHAPTER In addition, a sepaiate record-of-right- was prepared for 

®- date-palms. The enumeration of the trees post much time 
L*w» Rivskch an, l troulde; and, where the palm-- grow thickly in large 
group-, the count probably was not accurate. In a number 
of estates' the trees were counted three times or more, and 
the difference eqch time was considerable; as a result of these 
mistakes, the a-sessment actually imposed does- not agree with 
the proposal- submitted by the Settlement Officer, nor with 
the orders pas-ed by Government. It was necessary not only 
to count the trees, but also to grade them into different 
classes, each tree paying 4 different assessment according to 
the clas- in which it wa- graded. Many mistakes in this 
1 la ssifi cation, made either with intention or by accident, 
were detected, but many more must have passed unnoticed 
-ince -upervi-ion of the patwuris was very difficult. The 
number of palms in the rerord--of 1 ight«, together with a 
comparison of the numbers of tree- at last seiilement and at 
this, i- given in the statement below: — 



Number 

Xr.MBER or OLD 
PALMS AT SETTLE- 
MENT. 

Now. 

Xaine of tah«?il. 

of 

villa "es. 

Female's. 

Others. 

1 

Females. 

Others. 

Muzaffarcraih 

:W2 


! ! 
! 2.00b. 724 

602.372 

135,023 

.Alipur . . 

KV7 

173.116 

j o()3.68(i 1 

281.005 

127.763 

Kot A du 

147 

188.345 

827.640 

330,513 

424.580 

]>iah 

1 1.7 

65.932 j 

0.875 : 

80,517 

12.590 

Tor.,] 

761 

*96.78!) 

3.407,330 

1,303.407 

700,856 


At ia-t settlement a separate /// muhnnJ 1 ot mango trees 
was prepared, but with some misgiving the Settlement 
< tfficer recommended that it should be abolished and the 
details incoiporated in the ordinary record-or-rights. Both 
thi- inmiihiinih and that ot the palm- have never been pro- 
perly maintained or checked, with the result that both were 
obsolete long before the new settlement. Owing to the 
number of palms, it wa- impossible to incorporate them in the 
ordinary recoid-of-iights. but mangoes are not very numer- 
ous. 

At last settlement the statements regulating the labour 
to lie -applied by each landowner for the maintenance of 
the canal were prepared: but. since the old system by which 
labour wa- supplied by the users of' water has now been 
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abandoned, this dormuent was unnecessary at this settle' 
jiient. 


CHAPTER 
in, C. 


The table below show- t lie number of 
piepared eaeh real : — 


1 i 

Name of tali*»il. 1920-21. 1921-22. > 


records-of-rights Land Beventjis. 

Progress of 

Work of 

Settlement. 

1922-23 Total. 


M uzallari* ai h 

.. ; 208 

204 : 


412 

Alipur 

94 

*6 ' 

28 

207 

Kot Afln 


74 

si 

I .Vi 

Luah .. 

.. 

70 i 

01 

170 

Total 

4< 1 1 

44.4 

2 oo 

044 


The work of re measurement began in Alipur and 
Muzaftargarh in October 1920, and in Kot Adu and Leiah iu 
October 1921. It was finished in the spring of 1923, and all 
] ecords-of-righK were filed by the end of' that year. 

Xew village notebooks toi each village were piepared. tillage Note- 
and the table below shows the yea? in which the work was books, 
done by tahsils: — 

Muzaffargarh. Alipur. Kot Adu. Leiah. 

1921-22. 1921-23. 1922-23. 1922-23. 

Tlieie were in all 57 boundary disputes with the districts Boundary 
of Multan and Dera Grhazi Khan and the Bahawalpur State. Disputes. 

The cause of the majority was the wrong measurement, hut 
the differences were not usually large, and the land in dispute 
was almost invariably har?e?i river-bed. All cases were 
settled amicably. 

The table below shows the number of mutations decided Mutations, 
each year in enrh tahsil during the settlement : — 


Y oar. 

Muzaffar- 

"arh. 

Alipur. 

Kot 

A flu. 

Loiah. 

Total. 

1920-21 

8.786 

9,296 

4.401 

5.2*6 

27,759 

1921-2° 

12.155 

10.673 

6.809 

7.123 

36.760 

1922-24 . . 

4. 4.74 

3.91 5 

5.21 1 

9.446 

23.926 

1023-24 

7.622 

6.588 

2.442 

2.360 

10,012 

1924-25 .. ! 

| 

1 .95* 

3.275 

1.412 1 

2.510 

9.155 

Total . . j 

35.975 

33,737 

20.275 

26.625 

110,612 
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CHAPTER At la>t settlement a code ot tribal custom was compiled 

III, C. oi which the chief detects were the .-mall number of instances 

Land Revenue an( ^ *^ le ' a tt uelie ' vti of the questions. A new code has been 
drawn up in which the questions were borrowed almost entire- 
Customary Law. ^ f rom Mr. Emerson’s code prepared in the Multan settle- 
ment. A special effort wtps made to support all answers with 
instances. 


Fiscal History — 


Before 

Annexation. 


The different Muhammadan dynasties which held sway 


Summary 

Settlements. 


in the district, either a> independent sovereigns or as 
feudatories of Kabul and Delhi, are remembered chiefly as 
the builders oi the ruined forts which dot the district. The 
fiscal history of Muzaffargarh really begins from the ad- 
ministration ot Diwan Sawan Mai, who held the province of 
Multan under Maharaja Kanjit Singh. He is remembered 
as an jiuTcfati-Mbb. bud-let ot (anti- and well- and for the 
strict -."pei - ■Ti-'u » hit it bo ever' ised ovei h - hn-ihii His 
method of ii-se-isnmnt in the irrigated part' of the district 
was to take the 'bare of the pioduce. usually one-quarter, 
which he sold to the cultivators ,jt commutation prices fixed 
each harvest, except in the estates near Multan town, from 
which the a-se^ment. being needed for the food of the 
garrison, was taken in kind. In addition to the revenue 
proper, a large number of ce.'scs was imposed, bur remitted, 
either wholly or in part, except in good seasons. Cash rates, 
which varied front village to village, were imposed on the 
most valuable and reifain crops 'itch as cane and tobacco. 
In the Thai, where the cost of the division of the produce of 
the start. -red veils would have been out of all proportion to 
the amount realized, a rod) assessment was placed on each 
well, the norm being Rs. 12 recovered in instalments of 
Rs 5 in the kh-itif and Rs. 7 in the rahi. The Diwau’s 
assessment was- heavier than any which has since been worked 
successful! v. but it bad the advantages of being based on 
actual outturns and actual prices: and. if tradition is to be 
believed, it was tempered to the cultivator in a way which 
can he done onlv by the benevolent autocrat. The time of 
Diwan Sawan Mai is remembered throughout the district as 
an age of gold. 

After annexation, there were three short-lived summary 
settlements, of which the first was based on the average 
collection' of the Diwan. Since these were high, and since 


the great merit of hi* system was that he avoided averages 
and worked on actuals, though the new demand was less than 
he had taken, it proved to be more than the cultivators could 
pay in good and had seasons alike, and in the two later 
summary settlements it wps considerably reduced; for 
examrtle. in 1850 the demand in Leiah was fixed at 


Rs. 1,28.496. which in 185-3 was reduced to Rs. 1,22.793. 
and in 1862 to Rs. 95,763. In spite of these reductions, the 
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time of the summary settlements is remembered as one of CHAPTER 
great misery because, although the demand w^s low, the * **’ _ 
method ot assessment was wrong, and from this period date Land Rkventtb. 
most of the numerous Government lakhs which stud the dis- 
trict, and are e.-fates abandoned by the owners. 

The assessment of the district was put in order in the Firs* Regular 
first regular settlement which was carried out in the three ® ett emen 
southern tahsils by Mr. O’Brien in 1870 — 78 and in Leiah 
by Mr. Tucker in 1872 — 78. The method of assessment was 
the imposition of a fixed demand or. all holdings not subject 
to riverain action, and in the riverain estates of a fluctuating 
assessment by soil-rates. Since the Settlement Officers were 
allowed almost us much time for the work of one tahsil as is 
now given for the settlement of the whole district, it is not 
surprising that the chief feature of these settlements is 
the detailed local knowledge shown by the Settlement Officers 
of the lqnd and of its people. Mr. O’Brien’s settlement is 
gratefully remembered by the people because of the justness 
of the distribution of the revenue over holdings. Through- 
out the riverain circles ot all four tahsils, and the canal- 
irrigated tracts of the three southern, the assessment, worked 
admirably, and the years between 1880 and 1900 were of 
great prosperity. In the Thai, however, the system of fixed 
assessment, by which all owners were jointly and severally 
responsible for the revenue of the entire estate, proved un- 
suited to the special conditions, and broke down utterly 
after a succession of bad seasons. 

The second regular settlement of 1900 was carried out in Second Regular 
the three southern tahsils by Pandit Hari Pishan Paul, Settlement. 
P.C.S. (now Raja Hari Pishan Paul, C.S.I., C.I.E.). In 
Leiah the work was begun by Captain Crostbwaite, I. A., who 
inspected the estates and submitted proposals, but died before 
the work was finished; the assessment was completed by 
Pandit Hari Pishan Paul. Three methods of assessment 
were adopted to suit the different conditions of, first, the 
Thai; secondly, of the canal-irrigated estates which were 
regarded as secure; and, thirdly, of the insecure canal- 
irrigated estates and those irrigated by flood from the rivers; 
the method of assessment in the riverain of Leiah, which 
Pandit Hari Pishan Paul inherited from Captain Crosthwaite, 
is rgtber different from that devised by Pandit Hari Pishan 
Paul for the southern tahsils. 

In the Thai the unit of cultivation is the well, and the The Thai 
different wells which are grouped together to form an estate Assessment, 
have no connection one with the other; the system of assess- 
ment by estates was therefore abandoned, and a return made 
to that of Diwan Sawan Mai, though with various improve- 
ments. Each holding on a well was separately assessed to 

R 
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CHAPTER a fixed sum, collected every year, provided that not less than 

I II, C . half an acre was cultivated, or, it the holding is a complete 

Land Rbvenue. vve ^’ one acre The waste lands in each estate were assessed 

to revenue on the grazing, and the few palms found on the 

wells of the -land i Circle nearest to the riverain were also 
assessed. The land revenue aud that on palms is paid in the 
rabi and that on the grazing in the kharif. The assessment 
on grazing was to be treated as a maximum, and relief was to 
be given in bad years; but, in piactice, the demand has always 
been easily paid. 

The fixed assessment which Mr. O’Brien had put on all 
estates protected from the action of the rivers was maintained 
by his successor in the Pukka and Thai Circles of the Muzaffar- 
garh Tsjhsil. and in the Pukka and .Yah rj Thai Circles of the 
Kof Adu Tahsil ; he changed it in Alipur, except in parts of 
three estate'. The assessment was first calculated for each 
estate; next the holdings were graded, the number of grades 
depending on the circumstances of the estate, in a large one 
being as many as seven. Rates were then determined for each 
class, and, with their help, the revenue was distributed over 
the holdings. Wells which had been sunk after the previous 
settlement were given remission of the difference between the 
nahri and chahi-nahri rates up to a period of 20 year*' : a 
similar remission was to be granted to the lands of wells 
falling out of use; a water-advantage-rate of 10 annas an acre 
was to be imposed on all lands not nahri at settlement to 
which subsequently canal water might be given. Date-palms 
and mangoes were separately assessed, as was also the village 
waste. 

The canal-irrigated estates of the Alipui Talisfl which 
Insecure Estates. Mr. O’Brien had placed under fixed assessment were assessed 
by Pandit Hari Kishan Raul as though they had been riverain 
estates on account of their insecure canal supply. He 
maintained a fixed assessment only on the lands immediately 
surrounding the towns of Alipur, -Tatoi and Shahr Sultan. 
With the exception of this very small area, the whole of the 
Alipur Tahsil. and the insecure portions of the Chenab and 
Indus Circles of Muzaffargarh, together with the Indus Circle 
of Rot Adu. were assessed in the same way. In place of the 
old soil-rates, crop-rates were framed, the garden crops with 
wheat, cotton, cane and indigo being grouped in one class, 
and tbe inferior food-grains and fodder in the second; that 
verv inferior grain, snmukka, was placed in the third class by 
itself. Since, however, it was found that some wells and 
holdings were superior to others in tbe same estate, and it was 
estimated that chahi-nahri and rhahi-tailab crops were better 
than those of the same kinds to which well water was not 
given in addition to the crop-rates, a fixed sum was placed on 
each well, the wells in each estate being graded according to 


Secure Canal 
Estates. 


Assessment of 
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CHAPTER 

the atea in igated and the quality of the crops grown. New in, C. 

wells were given a remission of this fixed well assessment up 

to 20 years, and rules were framed foi the grant of propor- Land Revento. 
tionate relief to old wells repaired and brought into use. 

Palms and grazing were separtely assessed. 

In the Karhha and 1‘oila riverain circles of the Leiah 
Tqlisil the system was rather different since no fixed well assess- 
tnenfs were imposed, and the crops were classified into three 
classes, the interior food-grain- and oil--eeds being separated 
from the fodders. Since, however, the .Settlement Officer 
found a difference in the productivity of' different wells, except 
in the most insecure estates, the wells were graded, and on the 
first-class crops of f lie better, that is to sqy, in practice, on 
the wheat, special rates of 2, 4, G and 8 annas an acre were 
imposed according to the class of well. 

I T nder these methods of assessment the revenue of the Old Demand.' 
tahsil fluctuates considerably from year to year, with, on the 
whole, an upward tendency, a- the peiiods of remission of new 
wells expired and canal iriigation was extended; in 1924-25, 
tlie last year ot' the old settlement, the as.ses-ment, excluding 
m alii' ana and date revenue, was — 


— 

Leiah. 

\ 

i Kot 

j Adu. 

i 

Muzaffar- j 

! i 

Alipur. 

1 

Total. 


Rs. j 

1 

Rs. , 

Rs. ! 

[ 

Rs. j 

Rs. 

Assessment . . | 

1,09.53!) ! 

I,40,8S8 i 

2.80.352 i 

1,96,698 j 

7,26,477 
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CHAPTER Including revenue of all kinds, the average collections 

III, O. have been — 
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including' assigned revenue, for the selected years have 


AT77JG. 

Total. 

Mnzaffar- I Alinor. 

Total. 

Lei ah. 

1 

| Kot 

1 

Mnzaffar- 

Alipur. 

Total. 

parh 

; 

; 

1 

! 

r 


j A do. 
!_ 

; carh. 

i 

i 




R 

s * Rs. 

1 

1 

Rs 

RS. 

i 

I ^ 

, 

i 

1 


Rs. 

! 

1,13,322 i 2,35,108 i 

I 

i : 

5.43 839 

1,53.794 

1.61. >4 

3.39.516 j 

1 

| 

2.53,065 

j 9,o:,:;:2 

i 

i 

| 

| 1 ,04,12A 

1 

i 

1 ; 

| 2.18,047 

1 

5.05.425 

1.44.303 

J 

i 

1 52.579 

l 

3 29 70? 

1 

I 

i 

j 2.3.5.004 

8,61,582 

1,06,781 

1 

1 

1 

2,19,142 j 

4,69.174 

1.90,147 

I 

1,69,905 

S.28.oni 

i 

j 2.14.083 

i 

• . 

8.30,536 

! 

1,02.773 

1 

1 

_ j 

1,74.686 ! 

1 

4,25,343 ! 

j 

1,94,864 

1 

1 

1 .65.439 

3.46.839 

i 

1.87.504 

3,04,706 

4.26,996 

8,47,973 j 19,43,781 

5,03,108 

1 

6.46.391 

13,44,911 

1 

9.10,316 

34,04,746 

j 1,06,749 

2,11,99 } 4,85,945 

1,25,777 

1,61,590 

3,36,240 

2,27,579 

8,51,186 


CHAPTER 

rri, o. 

Lams Rbvknu*. 
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CHAPTER 
III, O. 

Land Revenue. 

iWorking of 
Settlement. 


When the new assessment was imposed, the Thai was 
desolate, and the demand was pitched low in order that the 
tract might be given an opportunity to recover. The justice 
of the assessment has been demonstrated by the general re- 
covery of the whole Th.al during the last 20 yeans. Through- 
out. the rest of the district there was at this settlement a 
general complaint by the revenue-payers against what at the 
time of assessment was probably the most admired feature of 
the old settlement, the elaborate assessment by wells. At 
settlement it was assumed that, as a rule, the characters of 
the wells were permanent, and that it was safe to grade 
them and to place very heavy assessments on the best. This 
assumption is not justified in the peculiar circumstances of 
Muzaffargarh, where the area sown and the kinds and quality 
of the crops are alike determined not by the well, but hv 
the flood supplv, whether direct from the rivers or through 
the canal,'. Wells cannot be woiked during the summer, and 
the kharif harvest is entirely dependent on the floods; in thp 
rabi the area sown varies with the amount of the flood: and. 
whatever it may be, the crop will not be profitable unless the 
well is helped by sufficient rain. In these circumstances, 
since the flood supply is in most estates very different from 
what it was at settlement, almost the only wells of which the 
grading was correct 20 years after settlement were those ex- 
ceptional ones immediatelv round the small towns, where the 
crops are dependent rather on the plentiful manure which i' 
available, than on the water-supply. In the Leiah riverain 
most of the best wells were at settlement those under the 
high bank of the Thai: and these, owing to the swing of the 
river to the west. now. as a rule, get too little flood, and. 


except immediately under the towns, are the worst in the 
circle. In the Kot Adu Palin Circle cultivation has changed 
from moderate wheat to good rice followed by gram, and 
the grading made at settlement had ceased 2fi years later to 
hear any relation to reality; though, since, as a whole, the 
circle had greatly improved, the revenue was so light that 
its unequal incidence wa- of little practical importance. In 
the Nairn Thai Circle, though the change iu cropping was 
less marked than in the Palin, the grading had grown almost 
equally wrong, though here too there has been marked im- 
provement, and the incidence was of little practical import- 
ance. In the Kot Adu Indus Circle the construction of 


protective embankments and of canal escapes, together with 
the clearance of much jungle, have changed the conditions 
of the circle, and. generally speaking, the worst wells in 
1923 were the heaviest assessed. Further south, in the Indus 


Circles of Muzaffargarh and Alipur. the general tendency of 
the river has been to withdraw towards the west, and the well 
assessments in 1921-22 were seldom correct. In the Clienah 
Circles of the two southern tahsils the river has been swinging 
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to the west ; while, on account of the extension of perennial 

irrigation in the Punjab, the floods are less dependable than 

of old; at settlement the higher lands were, as a rule, the Land Revenue. 
better, whereas now the lower produce the best crops; in 
these circles also the heaviest well assessments were, as a rule, 
found on the worst wells. In the Pnlha Circle of Muzaffar- 
garh the wells irrigated from the Chenab canals had suffered 
in much the same way as those which get their flood direct 
from the river, though, as a rule, to a greater extent, parti- 
cularly on the Hajiwah Branch of the Taliri Canal. In the 
estates of Muzaffargarh and Alipur irrigated fiom he tail 
of the Maggi. the Ghuttu, the Puran and the Suleman the 
changes in the quality of the well- were very marked, though 
less extreme than on the Chenab side of the district, except 
at the tail of the Maggi and the Ghuttu. where the supply 
is worse than at settlement. Conditions in the Thai Circle 
of Muzaffargarh were generally similar to those of the Nahri 
Thai of Hot Adu. The position would have been more 
serious were it not for the peculiar character of the revenue- 
payers who. as a rule, fall into two clause-. Generally 
speaking, it mattered little to the large landowner- that 
their worst wells were more heavily assessed than theii best 
since the general pitch of the assessment was not exce-sive. 
and what they lost on one well they gained on another. So 
too, in practice, though the small holder might be paying 
four times a fair assessment or only a quarter of it, the 
amounts involved were usuallv too small to make any real 
difference to his financial position. None the le-s there was 
a universal complaint against the assessments based on the 
grading of the wells, and there is no way in which the system 
can be defended. It is true that there is a great difference 
in the different holdings in all the circles, but. under the 
existing conditions of flood supply, the only thing which is 
certain is that 20 years hence it is most unlikelv that the 
status of any single holding will be what it is now. 

The asses-ment circles, as a rule, corre-pond to natural Assessment 
divisions of cultivation, and no change in them i- either < ^’ rc * e8 ' 
possible or desirable. In each of the four tahsils there is an 
Indus Circle, in which cultivation depends mainly upon the 
flood from the river. In the Leiab Tahsil this circle is sub- 
divided into hnrhha and pnJla, of which the former is the 
portion of the riverain which gets flood direct front the 
river; the latter is the area to the east of the largest creeks, 
and in a usual year receives spill from them, and not from 
the main river. This division into two circles is scarcely 
necessary, but is unobjectionable, and its retention is con- 
venient. In Muzaffargarh and Alipur the estates which de- 
pend on the flood from the Chenab are grouped into Chenab. 
circles. The Thai Kalan of Leiah and the Chahi Thai 
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of Kot Adu are the uniirigated estates, which are pastoral 
rather than agricultural. The Jandl Thai of Peiah is distin- 
guished from them by its greater fertility, crops of a better 
class and the dependence of its inhabitants on tillage rather 
than on flocks. The palcl-a circles of the three southern 
tahsils consTst of the estates protected from direct river flood, 
and irrigated hv the inundation canals. The Y nhri Thai of 
Kot Adu is a small circle of estates to which canal irrigation 
was extended between the first and second settlements; its 
eastern border is rhahi, and can hardly be distinguished from 
the adjoining Chain Thai; on the west it merges into the 
canal-irrigated Pakha .- in the middle are strips of cultivation 
separated from one another by sand-hills: most of the circle is 
the property of rich landlords who are developing it rapidly; 
if improvement continues at the present rate, it should be 
impossible after 20 years to distinguish this circle from the 
Pal-lia. but as yet there is a considerable difference between 
them, and the old circle had to be maintained. The adjoin- 
ing circle across the Muzaffargarh border is the Thai Circle 
of that tahsil, of which about half the estates cannot now he 
distinguished from their neighbours in the Pakl-a. though in 
the remaining half sand-hills are high and plentiful, and the 
wild vegetation is that of the Thai, and not of the riverain. 
This circle also is improving, though less rapidly than the 
Nahri Thai: its retention was desirable, although its 
boundaries are far less marked than at last settlement. 

The only circle which has been abolished is the old 
Chahi-Sailab of the south of the Alipur Tahsil. At settle- 
ment irrigaton from the Ruleman was very uncertain, and 
the whole of the tahsil south of -Tatoi and Alipur was liable 
to be swept by floods from the Indus. The set of the river 
is now towards the west, the protective embankment has been 
improved and the irrigation from the Suleman is usually 
plentiful and timely so that, although the crons grown are 
inferior to those of the middle of the tahsil. the estates in- 
cluded in the old circle are now definitely naliri in character, 
and the retention of the old circle was unnecessary. 

Kone of the riverain and Pal-ha circles is homogeneous 
since canal irrigation begins outside the protective embank- 
ments which intersect estates so that half of a village may be 
canal-irrigated and the other half riverain ; furthermore, creeks 
run through the centre of the district, and on their banks 
cultivation is riverain in character. 

It would have been desirable to divide the Pal-la of Muzaf- 
fargarh Tahsil into Chenab and Indus circles since the soils, 
crops, water-supply and methods of irrigation are different on 
the two sides of the tahsil. The division would be most difficult 
to make as to the south of Muzaffargarh town many estates get 
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irrigation from both series of canals; but the lumping of all 
the epnal-irrigated estates, irrespective of their source of 
irrigation, into a single circle gives a fal-e picture of the tract. 
The Settlement Officer did not realize this until he came to 
inspect the estates for assessment, by which time it was too 
late to submit any proposal for a sub-division of the old 
circle. 


CHAPTER 

in, C. 

Lard Rkvknc*. 


The so-called classification of soil- in the district has g 0 ji ciMsjiio- 
always been by the method of irrigation. The simple classes ation . 
aie saiJab (flood from the river or creek'. itaJm (flood from 
an inundation canal), rhaht (by lift from a well' aaid bn rani 
(rain). When the land lies high above the canal or creek, 
the water has to be taken out by lift, and sailob and nahii 
change into abi and iluilmi. By combination from these 
simple classes, rhahi-nahri, chahi-jhnlnri . rJmhi-<nilnb. nahri- 
obi and }balnri-ahi ate made.* 


The semi-permanent classes of soil recorded in the janin- 
bandist ate of no use for purposes of assessment. which has to 
be made with the help of the entries in the rereads of crop 
inspections in which the matured and failed areas of pach crop 
are recorded, with the methods of irrigation employed at each 
harvest. 


At the beginning of settlement the selected years taken Selected years, 
were 1913 to 1916 and 1919 to 1920. The years between 1916 
and 1919 had to be excluded since during tbe later years of' 
the war the condition of the district was abnormal. Over 
about half the district the Muhammadans rose against the 
Hindus, looted several towns, burnt account books and for the 
time being upset the system by which the agriculture of the 
district i« financed: later, efforts to raise recruits from people 
who had never previously been enlisted in tbe army dislocated 
the ordinary life of the countryside. When the Settlement. 

Officer came to work with his selected years, he found that 
they gave an untrue picture of the district. The Thai had 
prospered enormously during the war. and the greater part of 
its improvement was not shown in the figures nf the selected 
years, which also failed to show the change in the hot Adu 
Pdkfra from what to rice and gram: on the other hand, the 
critical year on the Chenah side of the district was 1915-16. 
since when crops, cattle and people have declined : this decline 
was not shown in the selected years, nor was the effect of the 
western swing of the Indus in the Muzaffargarh and Alipur 
Tahsils. In practice, he was compelled to use the la s f five 
years, a time of sickness, financial stringency, political unrest 
and economic upset, understood neither by the cultivators 
;u,r the bankers. They did. however, give a picture which 
corresponded to reality. 


•See page 262 for a statement showing the area of each kind in the district. 
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Oommutation prices hail to be fixer! during 1 the Terrs oi 
scarcity and of high prices which followed after the war: 
wheat at the time was selling at from Rs. 8 to Rs. 1ft a maund. 
with the prices of other agricultural produce in proportion, 
and it was impossible to foresee what real prices would be. 
Those sanctioned are shown in the table below: — 


In annas per maund. 


— 

Lei ah. 

Kot 

Ada. 

Muzaffar- 

garh. 

Alipur. 

Riee 

24 

24 

24 

24 

Jomtr 

30 

30 

30 


Bn irn 

30 

28 

30 

30 

Til 

80 

80 

'80 

30 

Cotton . . 

80 

80 

80 

80 

TmliL'D • • 


1.024 

1,024 ! 

1,024 

Wheat 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Barley . . 


•2 

28 

26 

Gram 

. . : 32 

32 

38 

32 

U**un .. 

- 

49 



Other oilseeds 

. . J 49 

49 

4!) 


Fodder . . 

.. | .. 


120 

• • 


In view of the general uncertainty, little differenti- 
ation was attempted between tahsil and tahsil, except for a 
few crops of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil, which are grown for the 
most part in a group ot villages on the east bank ot the Chenab 
near Multan town, and fetch prices not dreamed of in the 
rest of the distiiet; in these villages green fodder is a most 
valuable crop, whereas in the rest of the district no more is 
grown than barely suffices for the cultivators own uorking 
cattle. The prices in general are slightly below those assumed 
for the neighbouring district of Multan, in which the crops. a> 
a whole, are rather better than in Mazafiargarh . and the 
facilities for marketing them are far superior. The calculat- 
ed rise in prices since last settlement wa= 88 per cent. 
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The assumed yields for the piip?ipal crops are o'iven in 
the table below: — 



CHAPTER 
III, O. 

Land Revhnttb. 
Assumed Yields. 
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CHAPTER been introduced in an uncommon soil classification. As it 

tttj .0. is, .rlie table is too elaborate since sucb crops as chahi-nahri 

Laud "revenue rice and gram are an occasional accident, or more probably 
a mistake in classification by the pat war i. The assumed 
yields, as a whole, are very low in a good season, but the 
greatest difficulty in the district is that there are no true 
averages, and nature works by extremes, so that there is no 
standard of outturn, either from year to year or from estate 
to estate. This uncertainty is the cause of the complaint 
against the rules for remission on account of crop failure. 


-Landlords’ 

Receipts. 


Cash rents are taken in the case of only 1 per cent, of 
the cultivated area, /.<?., from the market gardens round the 
towns, and are useless as a guide for fixing profits in the re- 
maining 99 per cent, of the district. 


The owners' sbaie of the produce had to be calculated on 
the assumption that all crop' matured were paying rent in 
kind; since the rent- of the most important crops vary with 
the irrigation, as also do the deductions, the calculation had 
to be made for each class of soil separately; for example, 
nothing is paid from sail ah wheat to the potter, and the 
allowance of green wheat given to the tenants’ cattle is smaller 
than that from chahi- ! ailab wheat. Turnips and the early 
kharif fodders which are grown entirely for the working cattle 
were excluded altogether from calculation, except in the 
Chenab villages near Multan City, where they are grown 
for sale in the market and are a valuable crop. The general 
result of the calculations was to show tbaf in a normal year, 
owing to the higher rates of rent and smaller deductions, the 
profits to the landlord from crops which received no well 
water are not less than from well-irrigated crops. This con- 
clusion is to some extent supported by the preference which 
the tenants show for sailah land : in the Muzaffargarh Chenab 
Circle, which except in a bad season is predominantly sail ah, 
no less than SO per cent, of the cultivated area is held by 
tenants. o*- SO per cent, more than the figure of the district, 
as a whole, and in all the riverain circles the percentage of 
land cultivated by tenants is higher than in the adjoining 
canal circles; it must, however, be remembered that most of 
the owners live in the Palha circles and prefer to cultivate 
their home lands, and also that many tenants can afford the 
cheaper sailab cultivation who have not the cattle to work a 
well at a profit. 

Owing to the configuration of the district, there is prac- 
tically no canal-irrigated land situated at more than 10 nrilee’ 
distance from the river whence the canals are derived, and 
there are few long irrigation channels. In these circum- 
stances, the cost of silt clearance is nowhere large, and falls 
either on the tenants, or is done by the labourers, whom the 
owner is compelled in any case to keep for efficient cultiva- 
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tion ; only in exceptional circumstances is it a special charge 
on the landlord. From the experience gained during Ihe 
settlement, there is no reason to suppose that cultivation 
through farm labourers is less profitable than through 
tenants. 

The one ground for enhancement common to the whole 
district is the undoubted rise in prices. In the Thai the 
general revival of prosperity shown by the numerous new 
wells sunk, and old wells repaired and brought into use. is a 
further reason for raising the revenue, though, since the 
wells depend on flocks and the flocks in (urn depend on the 
grass which springs up after rain, it is inadvisable to pitch 
the demand too high since the succession of three bad seasons 
might undo all the gradual progress of the last 20 years; 
owing to the extension of canal irrigation in the Jhang Dis- 
trict, there are now no alternative grazing-grounds to which 
the sheep and goats of the Thai can be driven in a bad season. 
A large proportion of the cultivators of the Leigh Tndus 
Circles have shared in the prosperity of the Thai: and. 
though their flood supply is worse than at settlement, they 
are as a body probably more prosperous. Tn tbe Eo( Adu 
Canal Circles there has been a considerable increase in the 
cultivated area and a much greater increase in produce owing 
to the new rfofosli cultivation. Except in the depression 
round Ranawan town, where water-logging has caused de- 
terioration in the soil and also in the health of the people, 
these two circles are very prosperous, and the standard of 
living is certainly higher than at settlement; wells, crops, 
cattle and population are all better; and. though the soil and 
water-supply are such that the best crops cannot be grown in 
this area, and in fact water-logging i« destroying the few 
orchards which already exist, there is room for considerable 
enhancement of the assessment. The northern half of the Kot 
Adu Riverain Circle is, on account of water-logging, less good 
than it was at settlement, hut south of Ranawan there has b->en 
an extension of canal irrigation, and the circle, as a whole, is 
no worse than at settlement. Most of tbe revenue-payer' 
in it also own land in the Pnlla, and have shared in tbe im- 
provement of the tahsil. The Thai Circle of Muzafforgarh 
has advanced with the adjoining part of Kot Adu, hut. on 
the whole, to a less extent since it has more iirigation from 
tails of channels. The rest of the Muzaffargarh Tahsil has 
always been the most developed and richest part of the dis- 
trict, and suoh improvement as there may he in it must he 
intensive. There are signs that till 1315 improvement was 
rapid and widespread, but since that, year it has not been 
maintained, mainly on account of changes in the canal supply, 
aggravated by sickness and high prices, and along the Chenab 
by erosion and migration to the canal colonies. Even so, the 
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CHAPTER palm-groves and orchards are more numeious fhan at settle- 
1 1 J ’ C merit, particularly on the eastern side of the tah-il. The 
Jmnd Revenue. n,)rt h "t Alipur has >hared the fortune of M uzaflargarh, hut 
the south is considerably better than at settlement, though 
there are signs that the improvement will not continue since 
labourers will be attracted to the new colonies in the Bahawal- 
pur State. Cash rents have increased largely in amount, 
though not in area, but rents m kind are the same as they 
were at settlement; indigo, which used to he the most valu- 
able crop in the district, has almost gone, and its substitutes 
are of less value than it used to be. Any increase in culti- 
vation has been followed by an increase in population, and the 
incidence on the matured area is one person to one acre ("in- 
cluding fodders'), and i- rather heavier than at settlement: 
only in certain areas is there evidence of a ri-e in the stand- 
ard of living. 

Since the whole of the Thai, the Alipur Talisil and the 
riverain circles <A the other three tahsils were placed under 
fluctuating n-'essment-. and an extension of canal irrigation 
in fin Ivor Adu and Afuzaffargarh Polio circles has been 
assessed to the special canal-advantage-rate, the greater part 
of any ins lease of levenue dm to an extension in cultivation 
has a 7 r«ady been taken, and the chief grounds for enhance- 
ment are the increase in palms and orchards and the rise in 

prices. Against this must be set tbe insecurity of the dis- 

trict, which is dependent on two uncontrolled rivers; the 
history of the last 20 years has shown what little reliance 
can he placed on them. On the whole, there was no scope for 
a large increase in revenue. 

Circles under Experience had shown the general lines on which any 

Crop Rates — assessment has to he made, and. when the Settlement Officer 

Method of pined the settlement, the people, as a whole, were contented 

Assessment. with the method by which their particular holdings were 

assessed, except for the general agitation against well assess- 
ments. The obvious way of meeting this agitation, which 
inspections, as already described, showed to he just, was to 
extend to Alipur and the riverain circles of Kot Adu and 
Muzaffargarh the system adopted by Captain Crosthwaite in the 
Leiab riverain. Xo attempt was made to classify the wells, 
or rather an attempt which was made after the operations of 
the new settlement began was abandoned. A classification 
is, in fact, impossible if tire people are called on to make it; 
the man of influence will invariably have his well written 
down several classes; generally speaking, no official of lower 
rank than a tahsildar has the necessary knowledge to classify 
a well, and to give one the power to do so is to invite him to 
be corrupt. Xo senior official could possibly see tbe majority 
of the wells more than once, and the inspection of a single 
harvest in the Muzaffargarh Distiret leads to no useful result. 
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The khasra girdawans show the area of the crops, hut not 
their quality, and anyhow an average of, say, five years crop- 
ping seldom gives a true picture of the well. All that can 
lie said safely about a well is that, <o long as the flood supply 
is suitable, the owner will he able to afford good cattle, and 
will have sufficient manure to glow the best kinds of crops. 
The most prospeious owners, who are mostly the Hindu 
bankers, cultivate cane, pepper, fruit and similar garden 
crops. The less prosperous grow as much wheat as possible ; 
or, if the canal water be very abundant, rice followed by 
gram, and, if they can, enough of the kharif grains to feed 
themselves or their labourers; on a well with a really bad 
flood supply the area of wheat i- decreased, and cotton, bill'd 
and jo inn- are grown in its place. The changes in cultivation 
caused by a change in flood supply are well shown in Kot 
Adu and in the centre of Alipur; in the latter area cane has 
been replaced by wheat, and rice by wheat and cotton, both 
poor crops grown in brackish soil; in Kot Adu indifferent 
wheat has been replaced by excellent rice and gram. The 
Alipur wells bad been assessed on the cane grown at settle- 
ment, with a result that 20 years later the bad wheat now 
grown was paying about three times what it should. In Kot 
Adu the assessment based on the poor wheat was far less than 
what the rice and gram should have been paying. The wells 
thus group themselves by their crops, and. if a reasonable 
rate be worked out for each class of crop, a well should con- 
tinue indefinitely to pay a fair assessment whatever accident 
may befall the flood supply. The crops were divided into 
four classes : in the first were placed cane and the different 
garden crops; in the second wheat, indigo, cotton and lice; 
in the third the inferior food crops such as barley, bnjui, 
jowthr and gram ; in the fourth fodders and such indifferent 
food crops as xotnranJc and .«i»i ul Id. The general assessment 
was Its. 4 an acre on cla-s 1. Its. 2 on class 2, He. 1 on class 3 
and annas 8 on class 4, but was varied according to the 
different circumstances of the circle-, and in some circles 
from estate to estate. In exceptional circumstances -auction 
was obtained for a reclassification of crops, c.o., in the vil- 
lages near Multan town, where fodders are mostly giown for 
sale; these were placed in the third class, which in that circle 
pays as much as He. I- 12-0 an acre. In Alipur. round the 
town of that name, there are some magnificent estates of 
which the soil has been deposited bv the Chenab. and where 
almost unlimited manure is obtained from the town : three 
miles away is a strip of arid -and which was once a bed of 
the Indus ; the crop classification based on methods of cul- 
tivation is the same in both areas, but it wa- found imp.o-sibl 0 
to frame rates which could suit both set- of estates, and 
throughout Alipur the rates imposed vary greatly. Generally, 
however, throughout one circle, though the yield of one well 
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will he much better than that of its neighhour for the same- 
variety of crop, all that can he predicated, is that the quality 
of' the outturn is .an accident over which the cultivator ha« no 
control, and fiat rates were imposed on the whole oiicle. A 
great advantage of this system is that it should act as a hind 
of barometer to record changes in canal supply, and any con- 
tinuing change on any system should very quickly come to the 
notice of the responsible authorities ; a great disadvantage is 
that attempts will certainly he made to get the patwaris to 
record superior crops as inferior. 


The Thai. 


Circles under 
Fixed Assess- 
ment. 


The system by which the Thai was assessed at last settle- 
ment is excellently suited to its peculiar conditions, and the 
only change made was to increase the assessment. 

The Settlement Officer was anxious to assess the Hot Adu 
Pakha and Nahri Thai by crop-rates; his reasons were (hat 
the present double cropping is the result of an uncontrolled 
canal supply; he saw indications that, if the supply continued 
as he found it. water-logging would spread and cultivation 
would again change. His proposal did not commend itself 
to the higher authorities, and still less to the revenue-payers, 
who rightly feared that the imposition of crop-rates on their 
double cropping would cause a very large increase in their 
present assessment. They failed to understand that their 
assessment was in any case to be increased, find that a fixed 
assessment, if wrong, is in the long run more onerous than 
crop-rates. In the Muzaffargarh Talisil also he would have 
preferred an assessment by crop-rates mainly because of the 
great deterioration which be found in many of the estates 
irrigated from the Chenab system; the owners were, however, 
unwilling to change the system, their chief reason being that 
they thought their condition could not get worse, and would 
improve largely after they were given controlled irrigation. 
The fixed assessments were therefore maintained in the«e two 
tahsils in all the estates where he found them. At the 
instance of the revenue-payers the fixed assessments imposed 
on the small area in the Alipur Tah=il were abolished. In 
both Kot Adu and Muzaffargarh the assessment, though 
nominally by estates, bad to he made by holdings. The 
owners were called together, and. after the Settlement Officer 
had announced his assessment on the village as a whole, if 
was then and there broken up and distributed over the 
different wells; the method adopted was to take the crops 
grown on each well during the past five years, and to apply 

crop-rates to these; sometimes, when the estate was irrigated 

from two or more channels, it was necessary to frame two or 
more sets of rates. Wells of which the lands lie high or 

low were sometimes assessed at higher or lower rates than the 

other wells in the same estates. So far as possible, he got the 
landowners to give their own assessment of what the differ- 
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ent wells should pay; in places they had prepared elaborate CHAPTER 
gradation lists of the wells, .and he was glad to find that his III, (OL 
own method usually agreed with the estimate of the land- T ~ — 

owners, except for wells belonging to lambardars, retired ' Land b * vewc *- 
patwaris and others of the suite kulnej , who-e wells weie 
always considerably better by his system than by ibal of 
the people. The labour of a®se®®ing seveial thousand wells 
in this way was enormous, but be could dovi-e no other 
system since the soil classification i® of no help m the dis- 
tribution of the revenue. 

In the summer of 1924 the Sauawan p) 'elective embank- 
ment was breached by an unusually high flood from the Indus, 
and t he greater part of the Kot Adu Pukka, the eastern part 
of the .\ahri Thai and a long strip running across the 
Muzalfargarli Pakka were flooded. The Settlement Officer 
had to announce his assessments of these circles in the fol- 
lowing winter, by which time it was impossible to estimate 
the permanent effect, if any, of the flood. After he had gone 
on leave, the Hot Adu people clamoured for the imposition 
of crop-rates on the whole of their tahsil outside the Thai, 
and their request lias been granted. In the Settlement 
Officer's opinion, it was wise, though he wished they could 
have made up their minds two years ,v.iliei. The result is 
that the only fixed assessment remaining in the district is 
that of the MuznflArgarh Thai and Ptikku Circles. The 
revenue-payers of these two circles are now beginning to 
agitate for assessment by crop-rates; the truth is that, un- 
satisfactory as crop-rates in many ways are, particularly in 
the opportunities which they give for petty corruption and 
extortion, they are really the form of assessment best suited 
to a very insecure tract like Muznffargarh. The fixed assess- 
ments of the last two settlements were to the advantage of 
the revenue-pavers so long as the canal -supply was being 
improved, hut. with the rivers as they are now, a fixed assess- 
ment. however lenient, is felt as a hardship. 

In no settlement has the assessment of the district, as a Pitch of New 
whole, ever approached full half-net assets, though the pro- Assessment, 
portion taken has varied widely in the different circles from 
78 per cent, to 98 per cent. The Settlement Officer too was 
faced with the diffiou 1 J v that in a number of circles he was 
unable to recommend rhe full enhancement which was justi- 
fied by bis calculation® since it was due entirely to the esti- 
mated rise in prices which, in the peculiar circumstance® of 
some circles, bad not benefited them much. While be was 
submitting bis proposals, the rate of assessment in all future 
settlements was reduced from one-half of the calculated full 
net assets to Jrd ; and. although the settlement of Muzaffar- 
garh had begun some months before the resolution of the 
Council was accepted by the Punjab Government, as a matter 

S 
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Assessment on 
Mangoes, 


Assessment on 
['alms. 


Assessment on 
Gracing. 


of grace, Muzaffargarh, as being probably the poorest and 
most backward district in the province, was given the con- 
cession of an assessment based on Jrd net assets, though the 
only tahsil for which he worked out the calculation by this 
standard was Muzafr’argarh. He had calculated the half-net 
assets of the other three tahsils and the Ard net asset of 
Muzaffargarh to be a little over 11 lakhs in comparison with 
an existing assessment of Rs. 7,67,000. The change in the 
standard of assessment wiped out practically all the increase 
which he had estimated from the rise in prices, with the 
result that the new assessment is estimated pt a little under 
Rs. 8,27,000. Since the whole district, with the exception 
of two circles in the Muzaffargarh Tahsil, is now under some 
form of fluctuating assessment, the annual fluctuations in 
revenue must he considerable. The table on page 263 shows 
the previous demand, that estimated at half-net assets and 
the demand finally imposed. 


The existing assessment on mangoes has been continued 
and extended to new trees. The rates imposed were in 
general from annas 4 to Re. 1 a tree, the amount imposed 
varying with the situation of the orchard, its distance from 
a market and the quality of the trees. There are a few 
very famous trees, mostly in the village of Butaphar near 
Muzaffargarh town, of which the fruit is sold for seed : these 
trees have been paving assessments of more than Rs. 50 
each, which have heen maintained. Newly-planted orchards 
in the circles under crop-rates will pay as first-class crops. 

The assessment on date-palms was continued ; the diffi- 
culty of doing this work in a satisfactory wav has already 
heen mentioned; at last settlement 900.000 female palms were 
counted and nearly 3,500.000 males and neuters At this 
settlement 1.300,000 female trees were counted and 7(IU,(IUU 
others. The trees were classified according as to whether they 
grew amonc houses, where fhev are carefully tended : or on 
uninhabited" wells, where thev get less attention : or among 
fields where thev get little care, but benefit from the culti- 
vation of the bind; or in the waste, where their fruit is 
seldom picked. Rates, which varied usually from 3 annas 

in fi nip* u-ere nWd ot > the trees of the different oln==es. 

though in a few estates, where the dn^ are of unusual value, 
heavier assessments were imposed. Generally speaking, the 
dates grown on the Chenah side of the river are by far the 
best, both m themselves and on account of the nearness of 


od markets. _ 

The assessment on grazing was maintained.* Outside 
e Thai the owners had heen forbidden to cut trees growing 
the waste without permission from the tahsil. The object 
this restriction had been to prevent the destruction of 
nber required as fuel in the old days when the Indus 


♦ See Grazing Bates, page 267. 
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flotilla still plied on the river; it bad become almost a dead 
letter, though occasionally used as an engine of oppression 
by the tahsil subordinate staff. It has now been abolished. 


CHAPTER 

hi, a 

Land Rbvbnot. 


In all the estates assessed by crop-rates the revenue on Pates of Pay- 
the matured crops is paid after each harvest. In the estates meat of Revenue.; 
under fixed assessment instalments have been fixed to meet 
the wishes of the revenue-payers; in most cases, although the 
rabi is the more valuable harvest of the two, they preferred 
to pay two equal instalments. The dates for the kharif are 
from the 15th of December to the 15th of January, and for tha 
rahi from the 15th of June to the 15th of July. The revenue 
on the palms is to be paid by the 15th of August, by which 
date the crop has ripened and been sold. The assessment on 
mangoes is payable with the kharif. 


The work of settlement began on the 1st of October 1920 Duration and 
and ended on the 1st of April 1925, by which date the field Cost of 
work had been finished, though the Settlement Officer’s work. Settlement, 
and in particular his final report, had been thrown out of 
gear and delayed by the floods of the summer of 1924. 


The cost of the settlement was Es. 7.21.350, an increase 
of Es. 1,85,697 over the original estimate. This increase was 
due to (he improvement in the pay of kanungos and patwaris 
to which effect was given from the 1st January 1921 ; the 
salaries of persons which had been calculated at Es. 25 were 
raised to Es. 40, while there was a similar increase in allow- 
ances. Furthermore, materials of every kind had to he 
bought at a time when prices were abnormally high. 

The assignments of land revenue are generally very Assignments of 
small sums in favour of religious or charitable institutions, Land Revenue, 
and their revision was not difficult, except in Leiah, wdiere, 
owing to the transfer of the tahsil from Dera Ismail Khan 
to Mianwali and thence to Muzaffargarh, the records had 
been lost and had to he obtained from the Punjab Secret- 
ariat. The forfeiture of assignments was recommended in 
a few cases where the institution for the upkeep of which the 
grant was made had long been allowed to fall into ruin and 
the assignees were spending the revenue on themselves. A 
few Thai wells on the old road to Bhakkar, which in the 
past had been used as halting-places by travellers, were en- 
joying assignments for which now, owing to the opening of 
the railway, the Settlement Officer thought there was no justi- 
fication, and recommended that these assignments should be 
transferred to wells in the middle of the Thai at which 
travellers halt.* 


* Thi s vas cot agreed to by the financial Commissioner. 


s2 
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Settlements in the past had been sanctioned for the 
term of 20 years only, and this short term has been justified 
by the uncertainty of agriculture. In the Thai the present 
settlement will automatically come to an end if and when 
canal irrigation is brought to that tract. For the rest of the 
district the Settlement Oficer recommended a term of 30 
years, but orders have not yet been announced.* A number 
of suggestions for improving the irrigation of the district has 
been considered of late years, but it seems impossible to make 
any radical change, except in the comparatively small area 
watered from the three Chenab canals. So long as the Indus 
canals remain as they are, it is unlikely that there can be 
any great development in the district, while there will prob- 
ably be a steady and increasing drain of emigrants to the Nili 
Bar and Bahawalpur colonies. Now that 3J tahsils are 
asses sed bj' crop-rates, there seems no reason why the new 
assessment should not remain for at least a generation, par- 
ticularly if the Chenab series of canals is given a supply 
controlled by weir. 

The rules for remissions and suspensions, a report on 
secure and insecure areas, rules for protective well leases 
and a new dastur-ul-amal are under preparation by district 

officers. ^ __ 

■"These are under consideration with the Financial Commissioners. 
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•See page 240, 
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CHAPTER ‘STATEMENT SHOWING 

in, a 


Land Revenue. 

is 

1 

Circle. 

Previous demand. 

CAICTOAI- 

Fixed. 

Fluctuating. 

Total. 

Land 

revenue. 

Grazing. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



RS. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Kachhn 

46 

7,038 

7,084 



3 

Pakl a 

2,091 

77,804 

79,895 



5 

Jandi 

1,791 

12,458 

14,249 


2,263 


Thai Kalan . . 

4,893 

5,769 

10,662 


7,172 


Total 

8,821 

1,03,069 

1,11,890 


9,436 


Thai Chahi .. | 

2,382 

3,200 

5,582 


2,972 

§' 

Thai Nahri . . 

10,261 

.. 

10,261 


960 

-< 

g 

Pakka - • . 

99,651 


99,651 


2,346 

M 

Sindh 


32,603 

32,603 


•• 


Total 

1,12,294 

35,803 

1,48,097 


6,278 


Thai 

31,549 

277 

i 

31,826 

37,664 

349 


Sindh 

878 

15,949 

16,827 

800 
















I 

Pakka 

1,79,667 

5,906 

1,85,573 

1,72,152 

4,892 








1 

Chenab 

13,382 

53,939 

67,321 

13,594 



Total 

2,25,476 

76,071 

3,01.547 

2,24,110 

4,741 



3,371 

29,225 

32,596 


Not avail> 







able. 



6,958 

52,696 

59,654 


Not avail- 

p 






able. 

s 

Pakka 

7,540 

1,05,623 

1,13,163 


Not avail- 

•3 






able. 


Total 

17,869 

1,87,544 

2,05,413 


2,000 


Gbaud Totai 

3,64,460 

4,02,487 

7,66,947 

2,24,110 

22,454 


•See pege 268. 
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ED DEMAND. 



Fixed. 



FlxtHuating. 


i or ( 
net 
asset# 

Gardens. 

Dates. 

Total. 

Land 

revenue. 

Grazing. 

Total 

Total. 

8 

y 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Rs. 

RS. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

RS. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


206 

206 

Not avail 
able. 

810 

Not avail 
able. 

Not avail 
able. 

20,279 


4,965 

4,965 

Not avail 
able. 

2,711 

Not avail 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

1,54,374 


200 

2,463 

Not avail 
able. 


Not avail 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

30,972 



7,172 

Not avail- 
able. 


Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

13,520 


5,371 

14,806 

1,43,837 

3,521 

1.47,358 

1,62,164 

2,19,145 


87 

3,059 

3,922 


3,922 

6,981 

5,798 


258 

1.218 

13,261 


13,261 

14,479 

16,662 

58 

14,680 

17,082 

1,20,485 


1,20,485 

1,37,567 

1,67,055 


3,687 

3,687 

36,620 

2,215 

38,835 

42,522 

50,706 

56 

18,712 

25,046 

1,74,288 

2,215 

1,76,503 

2,01,549 

2,40,116 


3,470 

41,383 


•• 


41,383 

37,517 


2,190 

2,990 

18,132 

1,777 

19,909 

22,899 

18,800 


24,587 

2,01,131 




2,01,131 

1,73,050 


5,085 

18,679 

87,838 

1,493 

89,331 

1,08,010 

1,08,291 

•• 

35,332 

2,64,183 

1,05,970 

3,270 

1,09,240 

3,73,423 

3,37,748 


Not avail- 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

•• 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 


Not avail- 

Not avail 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

** 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

** 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 


Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

Not avail- 
able. 

.. 

12,000 

14,000 

2,05,738 

•• 

2,05,738 

2,10,738 

3,08,010 

66 

71,415 

3,18,035 

6,29,833 

9,006 

6,38,839 

9,58,874 | 

11,05,019 


CHAPTER 

mTo. 

Lanb Rmvmnttb. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING 



Circle. 

Datum* 

Fix*d. 

Land 

revenue. 

Grazing . 

Gardens. 

Bates. 

Total. 

1 

2 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



Rs. 

RS. 

E.S. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Kachha 




207 

207 

3 

Pakka 



257 

4,885 

5,142 

9 

Jandi 


2,166 


198 

2,364 


Thai Kalan 


7,264 



7,264 


Total . . 


9,430 

257 

5,290 

14,977 


Thai Chahi . . 


3,288 


25 

3,313 

g 

Thai Nahri . . 


841 


301 

1,142 

9 

Palta 


2,277 

56 

14,622 

16,965 

5 

M 

Sindh 


•• 

• • 

3,561 

3,651 


Total 


6,406 

56 

18,499 

24,961 


Thai 

36,895 

353 

37 

3,202 

40,487 








© 







3 

Sindh 

944 



2,190 

3,134 # 

n 







N 







a 

Pakka 

1,58,596 

3,590 

7,629 

24,696 

1,94,511 


Chenab 

9,971 

182 

852 

5,085 

16,090 


Total 

2,06,406 

4,125 

8,518 

35,173 

2,64,222 


Sindh 


740 


611 

1,351 


Chenab 


554 


4,705 

6,269 

0 







s 

Pakka 


706 

324 

8,833 

9,863 

««! 








Total 


2,000 

324 

14,149 

16,473 


Grand Totai 

2,06,406 

21,961 

155 

73,111 

3,10,633 
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OLD AND NEW DEMANDS. 


MPOSKD. 


Percentag 
enhance- 
ment of 
columns 
24 and 5. 

e Incidence 
of column 
24 per 
matured 
acre. 

MUMS. 

Fluctuating. 

Proportioi 

Land 

revenue. 

Grazing. 

Total. 

Total. 

of i or 
$rd net 
assets 
taken. 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

Rs. 

Rs 

RS. 

Rs. 



RS. A. P. 


8,232 

868 

9,100 

9,307 

46 

31 

13 7 


88,948 

2,608 

91,556 

96,698 

63 

21 

13 3 


16,671 


16,671 

19,035 

62 

34 

0 13 3 


7,753 


7,753 

15,017 

111 

40 

0 14 7 


1,21,604 

3,476 

1,25,080 

1,40,057 

64 

25 

117 


3,903 


3,903 

7,216 

125 

29 

12 5 


8,438 


8,438 

9,580 

58 

- — 6 

118 


85,760 


85,760 

1,02,715 

61 

3 

1 11 0 


31,281 

2,269 

1 33,550 

37,101 

73 

14 

1 5 11 


1,29,382 

2,269 

1,31,651 

1,56,612 

65 

6 

18 5 


r 342 

1 

f 342 

40,829 

1 




-j 

!■ .. 



y 109 

28 

2 6 2 


L io 

j 

l 10 

*10 

j 




f 16,176 

■) 

( 17,792 

20,926 

i 





> 1,616 



m 

24 

19 3 


L i 

) 

1 1 

*1 

j 




f 6,472 

) 

f 6,608 

2,01,119 

) 




i 

y i36 

j 


> 116 

9 

2 11 7 

» 

C 265 


t 265 

*265 

) 




f 78,050 

'J 

C 79,262 

95,352 

■) 




l 

( 1,2 12 

I 


£ 88 

42 

2 17 


12 

j 

(. 12 

•12 

) 




1,01,040 

) 

r 1,04,004 

3,58,226 

1 





> 2,964 



> 106 

19 

2 6 3 


288 

J 

L 288 

•288 

/ 




22,789 


22,789 

24,140 

Not avail- 

— 26 

10 9 






able. 




48,510 


48,510 

53,769 

Not avail- 

—10 

12 6 






able. 




83,998 


83,998 

93,861 

Not avail- 

—17 

14 1 






able. 




1,55,297 


1,55,297 

1,71,770 

50 

—16 

13 0 


5,07,328 1 


*5,16,032 

8,26,665 ") 






8,709 -{ 



75 

8 

19 3 


288 j 

I 1 

288 

*288 ) J 






CHAPTER 
III, C. 

Land Ravin urn. 


* Water-advantage revenue. 
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(CHAPTER Rates of Grazing Fees. 

Ill, O. 


Lakd Smmn. 

Rate peb head of 

Tahsil. 

Cow-buffalo 
not exempt. 

Cow not 
exempt. 

Sheep and 
goat 

not exempt. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Leiah . . 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

© 

o 

05 

Kot Adn 

0 10 0 

0 5 0 

0 10 

Muzaffargarh 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

0 10 

Alipnr . . 

0 8 0 

i 

0 4 0 

0 10 


Paragraph 64 (a) of the Leiah Assessment Report may also be seen for 
remission in bad years. 
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GLOSSARY OF THE VERNACULAR TERMS USED. 


CHAPTER 

HI, O. 


Vernacular. 


English Equivalent. 


Lanb Rimnn 


Abi 

Bajra 
Barani . . 
Chahi 

Chahi -J halari 


Chahi- N ahri 

Chahi- Sailab 

Dofasli . . 

Inam 

1 namdar . . 
Jamabandi 
J anch Parted 

Jhcdar 
J halari . . 

Jhand 
J otvar 
Kachha . . 
Kanungo 
Kard ar . . 

Kharif 

Khasra Oirdaioari 

Khatauni . . 

Lambardar 

MaWcana 

Nahri 

Palclca 

Part Sarlcar 

Patwari . . 

Rabi 

Riwaj-i-am 
Safedposh 
Sailab 
Samulcka 
Sanwank . . 
Shisham .. 

TU 

Zail 

Zaildar ... 


. . Land irrigated by lift from a areek or 
pond. 

. . The bulrush millet. 

. . (Of crops) grown with rain only. 

. . (Of land) irrigated from a well . 

. . The same as chahi -nahri, except that th® 
water from the canal lias to be raised by 
lift. 

.. Well land which also gets irrigation from a 
canal. 

. . Well land which is flooded from a river in 
summer. 

. . (Of land) producing two crops in the year. 

. . A stipend paid by Government in return for 
services, e.g., those of a zaildarv 
The recipient of a n in » ,n. 

. . A record-of- rights. 

. . The process of testing the correctness of the 
maps of an estate. 

. . A Persian -wheel set up on a canal creek. 

.. (Of land) watered by a jhalar. 

. . A tr^e • Pro=:oni-! spicigera. 

.. Sorghum grown as a fodder. 

. . (Of an assessment circle) insecure. 

. . A subordinate revenue official. 

. . A subordinate revenue official under the Sikh 
administration. 

. . Summer harvest. 

. . A record of cultivation, crops, rents and 
occupation prepared at each harvest. 

A list of fields owned and cultivated by the 
same right-holders. 

. . A headman of a village. 

. . A due paid to a superior proprietor. 

. . (Of land) irrigated from a canal. 

. . (Of an assessment circle) secure, i.e., irrigated 
from a canal. 

. . The copy of the revenue records kept at 
headquarters. 

. . A village accountant. 

. . The winter harvest. 

. . A code of customary law. 

. . A local notable. 

. . (Of land) irrigated by spill from a river. 

. . An inferior rice. 

. . Ditto. 

. . A valuable timber tree : Dalbergia sissoo. 

.. A summer crop. 

. . The group of estates in the circle of a zad 
dar. 

. . The superior headman in a group of estates. 
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Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue. 

The total consumption of excisable articles is as fol- 
lows : — 


Spirits , in gallons. 


Years. 

Foreign. 

Country. 

1927-28 (Only Refreshment-room at 
Mahmud Kot). 

i 

40 

- 

1,652 

1928-29 (Refreshment-room and one i 
L.-10 license). 

194 

2,012 

Opium, in seers. 


1927-28 


... 352 

1928-29 


... 354 


Drugs (Bhang), in seers. 

1927- 28 ... ... ... 9,044 

1928- 29 ... ... ... 10,400 

The gross receipts and expenditure during the years 

1927-28 and 1928-29 were— 



Years. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

1927-28 

.. 

<• 

.. I 

48,368 

12,756 

1928-29 

•• 

•• 

i 

" ! 

46,957 

11,848 


The incidence of gross receipts from excisable articles on 
each 1,000 of population in rupees has during the same two 
years been — 


Years. 

Liquor. 

j 

Opium. 

Drugs. 

1927-28 


13-58 

| 16-65 

10-38 

1928-29 

•• 

10-82 

16-86 

9-02 

The incidence 

of net excise 

revenue from 

all sources 


per 1,000 of total population in rupees is given below : — 


1927- 28 ... ... ••• 6269 

1928 - 29 t .. ... — 6181 
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There are no distilleries in this district. Liquor is 
generally obtained from the Amritsar and Rawalpindi dis- 
tilleries and from wholesale licensees at Lyallpur and Lahore. 
There were two distilleries in this district, e.g., one at 
Muzalfargarh and the other at Alipur, but they were closed on 
the 3rd February 1894 and the 1st April 1891, respectively. 

The number of shops is as follows: — 

Muzaffargarh Tahsil. 


CHAPTER 
III, D. 

Misceiaanboit* 

Revenue. 

Distilleries and 
Source of 
Purchase of 

Liquor shops. 



Country 

liquor. 

Shops. 

Opium. 

Bhang. 

Muzaffargarh 

•• 

1 

i 

i 

Khangarh 

•• 

1 

i 

i 

Kinjhar 

•• 

- 

i 


Rangpur 

•• 

1 

i 

1 



3 

4 

3 


Alipur Tahsil. 



Alipur 

•• 

1 

1 

1 

Khairpur 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

Sitpur 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

[ 

Jatoi . . 

•• 


1 


Shahr Sultan 

- 

•• 

1 

1 



1 

5 

4 


1 

Kot Adu Tahsil. 



Kot Adu 

... 

I 1 

1 

1 

Khoawar 

... 

1 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 



Leiah Tahsil. 



Leiah 


1 

1 

1 

Karor 

- 

1 

1 

1 

Rot Sultan 

— 

1 

1 

1 



3 

3 

3 

Gbaud Totai. 

- 

9 

14 

12 



CHAPTER 
III, D. 


Miscellaneous 

Revenue. 
Imported 

Opium. 


Bhang, etc. 


Staff. 


Muzapfaroarii District.] [Dart A. 

There is only one shop for the sale of imported and 
Indian-made liquor ('spirits, wines, gin and beer) at 
Muzaffargarfi. In addition to this, one license on fixed fees 
is given for the sale of such liquor at the Mahmud Hot (Rail- 
Liquor. way "Refreshment-room. 

Poppy cultivation has not been allowed since 1897. 
Excise opium only is sold in the district. It is obtained 
from Ghazipur and kept in the Government treasury for sale 
to license-holders. 

The cultivation of the hemp plant is prohibited in the 
district, except at religious institutions, under special licenses. 
Bhang is generally imported from the Gurdaspur and 
FToshiarpur Districts. Oharas shops have been closed in the 
district since 1921. 

There is an Excise Stub-Inspector in charge of the district, 
and works under the Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
who acts as Excise Officer. 

Table 41 of volume B gives further statistics relating 
to excise. 


Stamp®. 


Vendors. 


Income-tax. 


The income from sale of court-fee and non-judicial 
stamps, the expenditure on the agency employed for the 
sale of stamps and the net income are given below: — 


Years. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

| 

Net 

Receipts. 



Rs. 

j 

Rs. i 

Rs. 

1927-28 

.. 

2,27,110 

4,429 

2,22,681 

1928-29 

.. 

2,45,014 

' ( 

4,081 | 

2,40,933 


The expenditure includes also refunds, carriage charges, 
etc. 

There are 41 licensed vendors in the district, of whom 4 
are e.r-offic.io (treasurers), 2(5 private persons, 1 petition-writen 
and 10 branch postmasters and schoolmasters. The 4 ex- 
officio licensees sell non-judicial and court-fee stamps, the 26 
private licensees sell non-judicial stamps and 4 of them also 
sell court-fee stamps, and the other 11 hold special licenses — 

1 for couit-fce, and 10 for the =ale of non-judicial, stamps. 
The Excise Sub-Inspector inspects the registers of the vendors, 
except those of branch postmasters, who are under the 
Postal Deportment for inspection purposes. 

Income-tax is now collected by special Income-tax 
Officers under the Government of India: details of assessees, 
collections, etc., are not available locally, and have been 
omitted. The Assistant Income-tax Officer, Multan, is the 
assessing officer for the district. 
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Section E. — Local and Municipal Government. CHAPTER 

III, E. 


There are at present five municipalities 
viz . — 


(1) Muzaffargarh ; 

(2) Khangarh ; 


in the district 


Local ai«i» 
Municipal 
G ovERNitwrr. 
Municipal 


Committee*. 


(3) AHpur; 


(4) Leiah ; and 

(5) Karor. 


The following statement shows the present constitution Constitutkm. 
of each committee : — 


Name of Municipal- 
ity. 

Nominated. 

Ex-officio. Others. 

1 

Elected. 

' 

1 

Total. 

Muzaffargarh 


2 

7 

9 

Khangarh 


2 

7 

9 

Alipur 

I 

2 


9 

Leiah 

! 

2 

8 ! 

10 

Karor 

i 


7 

8 


The term of office of members is 3 years. Term of Office. 

The last general election in Alipur, Karor and Leiah was Elections, 
held in 1927, and that in Muzatfargarh and Khangarh in 
1928. 

The Sub-Divisional Officer. Leiah, is president of the President* 
Municipal Committee, Karor. A non-official president will 
probably be allowed in the near future. Elsewhere there is 
a non-official president.. 

The poverty of the municipalities does not permit of Condition of 
any considerable improvement in the drainage of the towns, Municipalities, 
etc. Drainage schemes for T.eiah and Muzaffargarh prepared 
many years ago are pending for want of funds. The 
Muzaffargarh Jfunicipalifv is in debt. The Alipur Muni- 
cipality is in a bad financial condition. They are all doing 
useful work, generally, however. 

Octroi is the main source of income of all the munici- g onTe# 
polities. Proposals to introduce a terminal tax are pending, incawt. 

T 
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The following' statement show' the income and expend- 




Name ot Municipality General 
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Small Towns. 


Constitution. 


President. 
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The incidence of taxation and total income on the town 
population in 1928-29 was as below : — 


Name of Municipality. 

Population. 

Incidence per head of 

Taxation. 

Total 

Income. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. a. r. 

Muzaffargarh 

4,587 

4 8 1 

5 13 4 

Khangarh 

3,184 

3 7 8 

4 8 5 

Alipnr 

3,434 

3 3 5 

4 10 1 

Leiah 

8,476 

2 3 1 

2 15 5 

Karor 

3,539 

2 3 7 

3 10 6 


The Karor, Alipur and Khpngarh Municipalities main- 
tain hospitals, assisted by grants from the district board. 
The Muzaffargarh and Leiah hospitals have recently been 
provincialized, but the local bodies concerned contribute an 
annual fixed sum to Government. Schools are also main- 
tained and aided. Attention is given to sanitation, lighting, 
watch-and-ward, etc. 

A small town library was opened by the Muzaffargarh 
Municipal Committee, with a Government grant, in 1920-21. 
Government also makes an annual grant for its upkeep. 

Table 46 of volume B contains further information about 
municipal funds. 

There are at present four small towns — Kot Adu, Daira 
Din Panah, Khairpur Sadat and Jatoi. The first mentioned 
was a notified area from 1915, but was converted into a small 
town ii, 1924. The remaining three small towns were also 
constituted in the year 1924. 

The constitution of the small town committees is as 

follows : — 


Number of Members. 


Name of Small Town. 

Nominated. 

Elected. 

Total. 

Kot Ada 

i 

6 

8 

Daira Din Panah . . 

. . 

4 

5 

Khairpur Sadat . . 

. - 

4 

5 

-Jatoi . . 

i 

5 

6 


The Small Town Committee, Jatoi, has the Tahsildar of 
Alipur as president: the others have non-official presiaenm. 
The nominated member at Kot Adu is the sub-assistant sur- 
geon. 
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The last general election of Daira Din Panah, Khairpur 
Sadat and Jatoi Small Town Committees was held in 1927, 
and that of Kot Adu in 1928. 


The following statement shows the income and expendi- 
ture of each small town during the year 1928-29 : — 


Name of Small 
Town. 

1 Popula- 
tion. 

1 

i Opening 
Balance. 

| 

1 

1 Income. 

i 

Expend- 

ifeore. 

Closing 

Balanoe. 



Rs. 

| 

Rs. 

— 

Rs. 

Kot Adu 

4,100 

2,751 


8,113 


5,175 

Daira Din Panah . . 1 

1,867 

1,217 

i 

1,629 


1,640 

Khairpur Sadat . . j 

2,477 

432 


1,111 

H9 

3 

Jatoi 

3,383 ; 

496 


•• 

mm 

496 


GHAPTHK 

in. e. 

Local 
Mum err ai, 
Govnunom. 

Election*. 
Income and 
Expenditure 


The principal income in the case of Kot Adu is terminal Source o' 
tftx, and in Daira Din Panah and Khairpur Sadat it is per- Income, 
sonal town-i ate. Jatoi has not yet imposed any tax. 


The Kot Adu and Daira Din Panah small towns are Condition of 
doing useful work. The Jatoi small town has not begun to Town* 

function yet. The condition of Khairpur Sadat is very poor. 

There are eight panchayats in the district, and their 
oonstitution is as follows : — Constitution. 


Name of Tahsil 
in which Panch- 
ayat is situated. 

Name of Panehayat. 

: 

1 

Consti- 
tuted in 

Number of 
Panohes. 

MruaSargarh 

1 

Umarpur . . . . j 

1923 

5 


Mahal Khakhi . . . . I 

1924 

5 

Alipur 

Dammarwala Shumali . * j 

1924 

5 


Kabir Gopang . . . . I 

1924 

7 


Bilewala . . . . 

1924 

4 

Leiah 

Nurewala . . . . i 

1923 

5 


Warasiran . . . . 

1924 

5 


Khokharwaia .. .. j 

1924 

6 


Their function is to attend to village needs in the matter Function*, 
of sanitation, etc. They also exercise criminal and civil OtherPanchnjnt* 
jurisdiction in petty cases. They are doing useful work. propo ** d ' 

There are proposals to constitute panchayats in other villages 

also. 


A Panchayat Officer was appointed in 1928 for these Pnnchayet Officer, 
panchayats, and works under the Deputy Commissioner. 

The District Board of Muzaffargarh was constituted District Bourn 
under Act XX of 1883 in 1887 It was comprised of 30 Oon * tltntlon - 
members, 10 of whom were official and 20 non-official. In 
1909 the number was increased to 40 owing to the addition 
of the Leiah Tahsil to the district, and of this number 12 
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were officials and 28 non-officials. In 1923 elections were 
introduced and the constitution became as follows: — 


Ex-officio 

Nominated 

Elected 


6 

6 


24 


Local Hoards 
abolished. 


The ex-officio members are the Deputy Commissioner, the 
Civil Surgeon, the Executive Engineer, Muzaffargarh Canals, 
the District Inspector of Schools and the Sub-Divisional 
Officers of Leiah and Alipur. The Deputy Commissioner is 
ex-officio chairman, and the vice-chairman is elected an- 
nually. 

There were local boards in the four tahsils, but these 
were abolished in 1913. A muharrir is still attached to each 
tahsil office to facilitate work. 


Electoral CiroUe. The district is divided into the following electoral circles, 
and one member is elected for each circle. The first general 
election was held in 1924 : — - 


Name of Tahsil. 


Name of Electoral 
Circle. 

Name of Zail. 

Huzaffargarh 

1. 

Rangpur 

Rangpur and Amirpur Kanaka. 

2. 

Muradabad 

Muradabad and Thatta Siyalan. 


3. 

Muzaffargarh . . 

Muzaffargarh and Thatta Qn- 


) 4. 

Khangarh 

Khangarh, Ghazanfargarh and 
Moridka- 


5. 

Basira 

Basira. Alidaha and Sharif 
Chhajra. 


6. 

Kinjhar 

Kinjhar and Diwala. 


7. 

Shujra 

Shujra and Mahra. 


8. 

RoMllanwali 

Rohillanwali and Mochhiwali. 

Kot Ada • . 1 

9. 

Kot Adu 

Tibba, Pattal and Pirhar. 

10. 

Khar Gharbi . . . 

Sheikh Umar and Khar Gharbi. 


11. 

Thatta Gurmani 

Thatta Gurmani and Sanawan. 


12. 

Mahmad Kot . . 

Khoawar and Gujrat. 

Aiipar 

13. 

Shahr Saltan . . 

Dammarwala Shumali, Shahr Sul- 
tan and Jhalarin. 


14. 

Jatoi 

Bilewala, Bet Warian and Jatoi. 


15. 

Alipur 

Alipur, Madwala, Dammarwala, 
Janubi and Bande Shah. 


16. 

Sitpur 

Khairpur, Ghiri and Sitpur. 


17. 

Khanwah 

Bambri, Khanpur Naraka and 
Dhaka. 

Leiah 

18. 

Kot Saltan 

Bet Dabli and Kot Saltan. 

19. 

Sarighta 

Sarishta. 


20. 

Lohancb 

Lohanch. 


21. 

Nawankot 

Nawankot. 


22. 

Naushahra 

Naushahra. 


23. 

Karor 

Karor. 


24. 

Marhanwali 

Marhanwali and Wara Sihran. 
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The qualifications of voters are as follows*: — 

Every person shall be entitled to have his name registered 
on the roll of a constituency who has not been adjudged by 
a oompetent court to be of unsound mind, and has the fol- 
lowing qualifications, namely: — 

(a) that he is a male; and 

(b) that he is a British subject or a natural-born sub- 
ject of a State in India ; and 

(o) that he is not less than 21 years of age; and 

(d) that he is a zaildar. inamdar. safedposh or 
lambardar in the constituency : or 

(el that he is the owner of land situated within the area 
subject to the authority of the board, and assessed 
to land revenue of not less than five rupees per 
annum ; or 

(/) that he is an assignee of land revenue amounting 
to not less than ten rupees per annum in respect 
of land situated within the area subject to the 
authority of the board; or 

,g) that he is a tenant or lessee under the terms of a 
lease, for a period of not less than three years, 
of Crown land situated within the area subject to 
the authority of (he board for which rent of not 
less than five rupees per annum is payable, pro- 
vided that, when the amount payable is assessed 
from harvest to harvest, the annua] rent payable 
by such person shall be deemed to be the annual 
average amount payable by him in the three years 
previous to the date aforesaid ; or 

(h) that he is a tenant with a right of occupancy as de- 
fined in chapter II of the Punjab Tenancy Act. 
1887, in respect of land situated within the area 
subject to the authority of the board assessed to 
land revenue of not iess than five rupees per 
annum ; or 

(i) that he resides in the area subject to the authority 

of the board and was during the financial year 
previous to the date of .publication of the roll 
assessed to income-tax ; or 

(;') that he is a retired, pensioned or discharged com- 
missioned or non-commissioned officer or soldier of 
His Majesty’s regular forces resident in the area 
subject to the authority of the board : or 

*Vide rule 7 of the District Board Election Rules, 1927, published vith 
Punjab Government notifications No. 25277, dated the 11th October 19#7, 
and No. 16953, dated the 22nd May 1928. 
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(k) that he has paid in the year ending the 31st day 
of March last preceding the date on which the 
rolls of constituencies are published under the 
provision of sub-rule (1) of rule 12 not less than 
the sum of two rupees on account of any cess, rate or 
tax payable to the board. 

The qualifications for membership are as follows* : — 


(1) Except with the sanction of the local Government, 
\\ hioh may be granted in respect of any person or class of 
persons, no person other than a British subject or a natural- 
born subject of a State in India shall be eligible for election 
as a member of a board. 


(2) No person shall be eligible for election as a member 
of a board — • 


(a) who is not registered as a voter on a roll published 
under the provisions of sub-rule (1) of rule 17 and 
relating to a constituency of the district con- 
cerned and in force under the provisions of sub- 
rule (2) of rule 17 ; or 

(b) who is under contract as regards work to be done 

for, or goods to be supplied to. the board : or 

(c) who receives any remuneration out of the district 

fund for services rendered to the board : or 


(d) who has been proscribed from Government employ- 
ment: or 

(e) if he has at any time within the five years preced- 

ing the date or the first date of the dates fixed 
for the election under the provisions of rule 3 or 
rule 27 or rule 48, as the case may be, been serving 
a sentence of imprisonment passed by any court for 
a period exceeding one year or a portion of such 
sentence: or 


(f) who has been adjudged an insolvent: or 
fa) who has been removed from membership of a board 
under section 14 or section 14-A of the Act or 
whose election for such membership has been de- 
clared void for corrupt practices under the pro- 
visions of these rules ; or 


(h) who is a whole-time salaried Government official : 
Provided that the local Government may in cases not covered 
13 of the Indian F.lections Offences and Inquiries 

jf the disqualifications contained in clause (h). (r). (d), (e), 
ff) or (g) of this sub-rule. 


•Fid* rule 6 of the District Bosrd Election Rules, 1927, published with 
Punjab Government notification No. 25277, dated the 11th October 1.27. 
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The income of the district board for 1928-29 amounted CJHAPTKR 
to Rs. 5,35,105, the principal sources being’ local rate (12| DT & 

per cent, of the land revenue) and Government grants. The local "ant* 

expenditure for the corresponding period amounted to Municipal 
Es. 5,19,784. Details are shown in the following tables: — Govebnmknt 







Income and 


Opening Balance 



xv 3. 

32,428 

Expenditure. 




Rs. 




Income. 





General Departments (Including Consolidated 




Grant of Rs. 65,200) 


74,921 



Local Rat© 



1,00,343 



Haieiyat Tax . . 



997 



Fees other than Education 


5.455 



Inoome under Stage Carriage Act . , 


440 



„ „ Cattle Trespass Act . . 


7,166 



„ „ Ferries Act 


17,038 



„ „ Board’s Property 


16,381 





Rs. 





' Pees 

8,440 'I 




Education 

Grants 

1,91,943 }- 

2,01,641 




. Miscellaneous 

1,258 J 





'Government Grant. . 

21,835') 




Medical 


y 

22,572 



1 

.Miscellaneous 

737 .1 




Public Health 



21 



Veterinary 



131 



("Government Grant 

36,124] 




District Works 

y 

36,620 



(.Miscellaneous 

496 j 




Withdrawal of Advances . . 


50,779 




Total 

5,35,105 




Expenditure. 





General Department 


69,899 



Education 



2,79,829 



Medical 



72,584 



Public Health 



8,614 



Veterinary and Stock-breeding 


15,350 



District Works 



72,808 



Suspense Account 


700 




Total Expenditure 


5,19,784 




Closing Balance 

, , 


47,749 



The haisiyat tax was abolished in 1927. Proposals for 
a professional tax have been submitted to Government. 

For details of roads maintained by the district board see Roads, 
section G in chapter II- 

Most of the district board buildings in the district, in- Biding# and 
eluding schools, were constructed out of liberal grants given Best-houses, 
by Government. Most of the civil rest-houses are under the 
control of the district board and are repaired by it. The 
district board gets a grant for the purpose, now included in 
the consolidated grant. 
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The district board has a Secietary, with office, a District 
Engineer, two Sub-Overseers, an Arboriculture Superinten- 
dent, a Ferry Darogha, etc. The District Medical Officer of 
Health and the District Inspector of Schools work under tho 
board also but are paid by Grovernment. The municipalities 
and small towns may make use of the District Board Engineer 
on certain conditions. 

The activities of the district board extend to Education, 
Medical, Public Health, Agriculture, Veterinary and Com- 
munications (including Ferries), to which sections attention 
is invited. 

The late Khan Bahadur S. Kaure Khan of Jatoi left the 
district board some property which brings in an income of 
about Its. 8,000 per annum. It is devoted to scholarships 
and stipends- 


! 
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Section F. — Public Works. CHAPTER 

III F. 

The Sindh-Sagar Railway line, which crosses the dis- PtrBuc ’ff aio 
trict, was constructed in 1886.* The Engineering Depart- jj a ii way 
ment of the railway has a Sub-Inspector of Works stationed 
at Muzaifargarh who works under the Inspector of Works, 

Multan- 

There are two Pennanent-way Inspectors stationed at 
Leiah and Mahmud Hot. The former has a Sub-works Inspec- 
tor under him stationed at Doratta Railway Station, while the 
la'lei ir _ wo stationed at Muzaifargarh and Kot Adu. 

There is a railway bridge over the Chenab at Chenab Railway Bridge. 
West Bank which is open to the public between sunrise and 
sunset. No toll is charged. 

The road from Multan to Dera Ghazi Khan passes R°*ds- 
through Muzaifargarh, Qureshi and Ghazi Ghat, and is in 
charge of the Executive Engineer, Provincial Division, Mul- 
tan.* The road from Muzaifargarh to Alipur via Khangarh, 

Rohillanw’ali and Shahr Sultan is also under the charge of 
the same officer, who is under the Superintending Engineer, 

4th Circle, Multan. 

The ferry over the Indus at Ghazi Ghat — including ihe FeITy ’ 
bridge of boats in the winter and steamer in the summer — is 
maintained hy the Public Works Department- There is a 
motor launch which may he used hy officers with permission. 

The principal Government buildings at Muzaifargarh buSiUm? 11 * 
are the district courts, including the treasury, sessions house 
and police office; the sub-jail, the police station, the tah-il 
and Sub-Judges’ courts; the residences of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. the Superintendent of Police and the Civil Sur- 
geon ; the Police Lines, the Civil Hospital, the Govern- 
ment High School, the Canal Executive Engineer’s residence 
and office: and the dak bungalow funder the district board). 

There are also tahsil buildings at the headquarters of the 
other tahsils ; the Suh-Judges’ courts at T eiah and Al’PUi . 
the Sub-Divisional Officers’ residences and courts at Leiah 
and Alinur : the Public Works Department rest-l ouses at 
Ghazi Ghat and Wasandewali : the Government High Schools 
at Jjeiah. Kot Adu and Alipur; the hospitals at Tjeiah and 
Alipur and all thanns. 

There is a Public Works Department subordinate at 
Muzaifargarh- The Sub-Divisional Officer is also at Multan. 

The district constitutes a division of the Irrigation ^ rr ' gat * on ’ 

Branch of the Public Works Department. An Executive 
Engineer is stationed at MuzafFargarh and looks after the 
inundation canals of the district, with the assistance of four 
Rub-Divisional Officers stationed at Kot Adu. Cbaudhu. 

Jatoi and MuzafFargarh, an d a Deputy Collector. There is 

* aNo Chapter TT-G- 
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Public Work*. 
Sutlej Valley 
Project. 


also a student engineer. They are under the Superintending 
Engineer, Derajat Circle, Multan- A canal rest-house is to 
be built at Muzafiargarh. There are others in the district 
noticed in chapter II-G. 

The headworks of this canal are being constructed at 
Panjnad in this district, where there is a staff of canal engi- 
neers, etc. Details are not given as the project does not 
serve the district. 
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Section G.— Anirr. 

There is no cantonment in the district. The nearest is 
Multan — 20 miles away- The district lies in the Multan Bri- 
gade Area. The camping grounds have been shown in chap- S an *'°? m#n * 
ter II-G. The troops at Multan usually do part of their grounds? 
training at Muzaffargarh during December and January. 

There is a Soldiers’ Board of which the Deputy Commis- Soldiers’ Board, 
sioner is president- There are very few ex-soldier' in the 

district, and very few persons join the army from the district. 


CHAPTER 
III, O. 

Abmy. 
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Section H. — Police and Jail. 

The Muzaifargarh District is for police purposes situated 
in the Western Range which has its headquarters at '"awal- 
pindi. 

Subject to the general supervision of the District Magis- 
trate, the police force is under the control of a Superinten- 
dent of Police, and consists of— 

1 Deputy Superintendent ; 

2 Inspectors (including 1 Prosecuting Inspector)'; 

27 Sub-Inspectors ; 

7 Assistant Sub-Inspectors ; 

8G Head Constables ; 

5 Mounted Constables ; and 

452 Constables. 

Recruits are enlisted under departmental rules between 
the ages of 20 and 25 years if they have a chest measurement 
of 33 inches and are not less than 5 feet 7 inches in height, 
except in the case of men who have served in the regular 
army and who have left it otherwise than in consequence of 
misconduct, or in case of certain castes such as Dogras. No 
great difficulty is experienced in getting men, but the physic- 
al standard of men of this district is poor, hence men of other 
districts, chiefly Mianwali and Jhelum, are taken, as the fol- 
lowing figures will show : — 

Muzaffargarh District- 

1927 ... ... ... 15 

1928 ... ... ... 23 


CHAPTER 
III. H. 

Pomes and 
Jail. 

In Western 
Range. 

Strength of 
Force. 


Training. 


Meases. 


Hospital. 


Other Districts. 

1927 ... ... ... 15 

1928 ... ... ... 37 

Great difficulty is experienced in obtaining Hindu 
recruits. 

The recruit is trained in headquarters for about 6 to 9 
months, during which he attends school as well. After pa-s- 
ing his course he is put on general duties, and it is usually 
between 2 to 2A years before he is posted to a rural police 
station- 

There are separate messes for Hindus and Muham- 
madans, membership of which is compulsory for recruits and 
members of the first reserve. These are much appreciated by 
the men. 

There is a hospital with 12 beds in the police lines. A 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon is in charge- The hospital is under 
the control of the Civil Surgeon. 
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Tlie work of the police stations is supervised by the Dis- 
trict Inspector, the Deputy Superintendent of Police, under 
the orders of the Superintendent of Police, and by the Sup- 
erintendent of Police himself. 

There are 18 police stations as follows : — 


CHAPTER 
III, H. 

POMOB AND 
Jail. 
Divisions. 


Muzaffargarh Tahsil. 

(1) Muzaffargarh ; 

(2) Khangarh ; 

(3) Rohillanwali ; 

(4) Kinjhar ; 

(5) Qureshi ; and 

(6) Rangpur. 

Aiipur Tahsil- 

(7) Aiipur ; 

(8) Sitpur ; 

(9) Khanwah ; 

(10) Jatoi ; and 

(11) Shahr Sultan. 


hot Adu Tahsil. 


(12) Mahmud Kot ; 

(13) Kot Adu ; and 

(14) Daira Din Panah. 


Leiah Tahsil. 


(15) Chaubara ; ' 

(16) Karor ■ 

(17) Leiah ; and 

(18) Kot Sultan. 

In addition to the 18 police stations, there are the fol- 
lowing outposts: — 


(1) Langar Sarai 

(2) Munda 


(3) Sana wan 

(4) Khndai 

(5) Panjnad Headworks 
(Temporary; 


4 Constables (Miuaffargarh Police Station). 

1 Head Constable and 4 Constables (Daira 
Din Panah Police Station). 

1 Head Constable and 4 Constables (Kot 

Adu Police Station). 

4 Constables (Rangpur Police Station). 

2 Head Constables and 12 Constables (Aii- 
pur Police Station). ' 
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There are city police as follows : — 

( 1 / Muzaffargarli .. One Head Constable and 10 Constables. 

{2) Kbangarh .. 1 Head Constable and 9 Constables. 

(3; Leiah .. 1 Head Coastable and 10 Constables. 

The rural police is subject to the rules laid down under 
the Punjab Laws Act, IV of 1872. The appointment, 
dismissal, etc-, of its members (chaukidars) is vested in the 
District Magistrate. The chau'kidars number 667, and it is 
their duty to co-operate with the regular police in the pre- 
vention and detection of crime, the reporting of vital statis- 
tics and the presence of undesirable persons and strangers, ere. 

Town watchmen are maintained by the Alipur, Karor 
and Jvhangarh Municipalities and the small towns of Daira 
Din Panah, Kot Adu and Khairpur Sadat. 

Thikri Pahra is enforced when necessary iPunjab Vil- 
lage and Small Towns Patrol Act. VIII of 1918). It has 
been adopted voluntarily by about 21 villages. 

The railway police is under the control of the Assistant 
Inspector-General, Government Railway Police. Lahore. Its 
duty is to prevent and detect crime within the railway bound- 
ary, and for this purpose there is a railway police outpost at 
Mahmud Kot consisting of 1 Head Constable and 4 Constables, 
and another at T.eial: consisting of 1 Head Constable and 2 
Constables. The former is under the Railway Police Station, 
Multan, and the latter under the Railway Police Station’, 
Mianwali- 

The district has three reserves which are designated the 
first reserve, the second reserve and the third reserve. These 
reserves are governed by the rules laid down in the Police 
Department. The first reserve is always held available for 
duty at a moment’s notice. 

There is no punitive police post in the district, nor i( 
there any military police- 

The District Inspector and the Station House Officers are 
the agency for the detection of crime in their respective 
charges. Each Sub-Inspector is assisted by one Clerk Head 
Constable and one Assistant Sub-Inspector or Head Constable 
for investigation; it depends on the size of the Police 
station as to there being an Assistant Sub-Inspector or « 
Head Constable. 

The District Inspector works under the orders of tbe 
Superintendent of Police, and supervises, or actually investi- 
gates, serious cases. Tbe Sub-Inspector is assisted by the 
zaildar, lambardar and village ohaukidar or rural police 
officer,- and. owing to the lack of telegraphic communication 
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etc. these agencies are the chief means of transmitting in- 
formation regarding the perpetration of crime and the 
whereabouts of criminals. 

The finger-print system is in use in the district, and 
works in co-operation with the Finger-print Bureau at 
Phiilaur. 


CHAPTER 
III, H. 

Police uid 
Jail. 

Finger-print 

System’ 


Recently a special staff of one Sub-Inspector, 1 Head Con- Modus Operandt 
stable and 3 Foot Constables has been formed to systematize System, 
al! cases of burglary. The modus operandi in each case is 
carefully noted, and cases in which the method of forcing 
an entrance appears similar are carefully checked- Thus 
al 1 available information is posted for the assistance of the 
investigating staff. 

During the summer, when the rivers aie in spate, much Nakabandi. 
of the district is under water for about 4 months, making 
the passage across them of cattle impracticable, except at cer- 
tain fixed places technically called jliokas, or drifts, where 
the current forcibly strikes against the land. During this 
period police parties, assisted by private persons, patrol the 
river-banks, paying special attention to the jhokas and sec- 
luded portions of jungle used as centres for the collection, 
sale, exchange, etc., of stolen cattle. This arrangement costs 
Government Rs. 1,200 annually in the form of cash rewards, 
wages of labourers, cost of maintenance of boats, etc. The 
results since the introduction of the system have shown a 
steady improvement. 


In 1928 the river patrols were responsible for the arrest 
of 44 men and the seizure of 105 cattle valued at Rs. 9,574. 
Figures for 1929 are expected to be even better. 


The predominant feature of the crime of the district is Crime, 
cattle-lifting, the extensive river-front on three sides of the 
district affording an excellent means of concealing and dis- 
posing of stolen cattle- Cattle-lifting is looked upon by 
young bloods among the ordinary agriculturists more as a 
pastime than as an offence. Indeed, several men of position 
and influence do not mind patronizing the game for the sake 
of fun as well as of profit. Cattle are often taken across the 
Indus to Rajanpur or across the Chenab to Bahawalpur terri- 
tory. The thieving fraternity has lately established rom- 
-•nunication with the Chenab Colony, and cattle, once driven 
up there, are often as difficult to trace as they used to be 
when that tract was an extensive jungle called the Bar. 
Offences accompanied by violence are not common- Murders 
are almost always the outcome of jealousy over or intrigue 
with a woman. Cases of enticing away a woman are very 
common, and instances of abduction, kidnapping and ra^-e 
are not rare. Burglary, which is confined generally to towns 
or large villages, is the only other class of crime prevalent 


XT 
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in the district. The number of offences showing 
burglaries and murders is as follows : — 

[Part A. 
cattle-thefts. 

Years. 

Offences. 

Total Gases. 


1927 

1.169 

1928 

1,145 

Cattle-thefts. 


1927 

100 

1928 .. .. .. .. .. 1 

86 

Burglaries. 


1927 

344 

1928 

339 

M urdert. 


1927 

5 

1928 

13 


Criminal Tribes. The following are registered members of criminal tribes 
in this district: — 

Gidri . . . . . . 5 residents of Police Station Jatoi. 

1 resident of Jatoi. 

Baureah . . . . . . 18 residents of Police Station Sitpor. 

1 resident of Police Station Khangarh. 
Mirani . . . . . . 6 residents of Police Station Kinjhar. 

There is a sub-jail at Muzaffargarh opened in 1908 with 
accommodation for 70 male and 7 female prisoners. It is in 
charge of a Jailor; and a Magistrate, usually the Treasury 
Officer, acts as Superintendent, under the control of the Dis- 
trict Magistrate. The buildings are under the Executive 
Engineer, 1st Multan Provincial Division, Multan. 

There are 4 non-official visitors, in addition to the Dis- 
trict Magistrate, the Superintendent of Police and the Civil 
Surgeon. A Magistrate visits the sub-jail regularly on behalf 
of the District Magistrate also. 

Long-term prisoners are sent elsewhere to . serve their 
sentences. 

The Sub-Assistant Surgeon in charge of the police hospital 
is in medical charge of the sub-jail under the Civil Surgeon. 

There are judicial lock-ups at Muzaffargarh, Leiah and 
Alipur. 

Reformatories. There is no reformatory in this district. Cases are sent 

to the Reformatory School at Delhi. 


Jails. 


Visitors. 


Long-term 

Prisoners. 

Medical Charge. 


Judicial 

Lock-ups. 
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SECTION I. — Education and Literacy. 


According to the census figures of 1921, of the total male 
population of 308,605 in the district only 15,956, or 5-11) per 
cent, were literate, while the number of females claiming 
literacy in the district was 939, or -34 per cent, of the female 
population of 259,873. Since 1921, 10,762 boys, 69-5 girls and 
1,618 adults) gained literacy from the recognized institutions 
of the district. The increase in the number of boys has been 
very marked indeed, and is ont of all proportion to the number 
of girls. The education of adults is a new departure, and the 
experiment has been successful. There is gieat difficulty in 
this district in spreading education. First, there is a scattered 
population as the bulk of the rural population lives in scattered 
hamlets and on wells. The rural population is mainly Muham- 
madan, who have hereditary prejudices against innovations; 
and, finally, the zamindar is so poor and indebted that he has 
either heen unable to pay the cost of education, or seen any 
material advantage in it, especially when he needs his sons to 
help him in the field. As regards girls, of course there is 
positive objection to their education, except among parents 
who are enlightened. Nevertheless, there ha^ been steady 
progress, particularly in recent years, but the district is still 
one of the most backward in the province. This backwardness 
is mainly among Muhammadans as the percentage of educated 
Muhammadans is only 112 against 15'47 of educated Hindus 
and 6 '55 of' educated Sikhs. No special measures are neces- 
sary in the case of Hindus and Sikhs as they are ready to take 
advantage of every opportunity; indeed, there are two private 
Hindu high schools in the district. The main problem is the 
Muhammadan children. The Anjuman Islamia. Muzaffargarh, 
awards stipends to deserving and needy boys, and has opened 
a hostel from which boys attend the Government High School 
at Muzaffargarh. This is financed largely from the marriage 
registration fees charged in the district for the registration of 
Muslim marriages which the district board makes over to the 
institution. It does useful work. There are other special 
facilities afforded by Government. In the case of secondary 
education, where again Muhammadan boys furnish a very 
small number. Government grants a remission of half the 
tuition fees. The district board grants scholarships for agri- 
culturists. Again, the income from the bequest made to the 
district hoard by the late Khan Bahadur Sardar Eaure Khan 
of Tatoi, amounting to about Rs. 8,000 per annum, is spent 
on stipends to Muhammadan*, mainly Baluchi boys. These 
are for secondary, and in some cases for higher, education. 
Further, the recruitment of a larger number of Muhammadan 
agriculturists in the training institutions under the orders of 
Government has proved of great value in increasing the number 

v2 
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CHAPTER of boys of that class in the secondary schools.* Some of the 
HI, I. other measures adopted for increasing literacy are — 

Education vnd Since the passing of Punjab Act VII of 1919, compulsory 

itbbact. education has been extended to 5 urban and 88 rural areas. 

Compulsion. The attendance is everywhere 50 per cent., and has even 

reached 90 per cent, of the boys of school-going age in some 

places. 

Adult Education. f Adult schools have been established. On the 31st March 

1929 there were 71 such institutions, with an enrolment of 
1,458, and in khe year 1928-29, 307 adults passed the literacy 
test. To prevent adults fiom falling back into illiteracy, 
village libraries have been opened in connection with 16 upper 
middle and 32 lower middle schools. The libraries contain 
a number of books, pamphlets and journals dealing with 
matters of interest to the rural population generally. At 
first the teacher.' worked honorarily; but, in order to place 
these schools on a satisfactory footing, a regular scale of allow- 
ances is given by local bodies out of funds provided by 
Government. 


Propaganda. In 1926 a rural community council was formed in the 

district with the Deputy Commissioner as president. It is in 
connection with adult education, and aims at the general 
uplift of the rural masses. Lantern-lectures, etc., are deliver- 
ed by the representatives of all the beneficent depart- 
ments of the district. The Red Cross Society has generously 
supplied four lanterns for the same purpose. It is somewhat 
difficult to get at the people, living as they do in scattered 
hamlets, etc., but all that is possible is being done. Pro- 
paganda in this district has to be most careful, and for this 
reason it has recently been slackened as it was construed as 
being directed against the Hindus who, though in a minority, 
Lave a predominant position in the economic life of the 
district. 

To increase the attendance of girls in schools co-education 
is being tried. The number of girls admitted into boys’ 
schools is 470, which is satisfactory, seeing that the Muham- 
madan masses do not take kindly to the idea of educating 
their girls. 

The system of education has witnessed much improvement 
during the last two decades. The inauguration of the four- 
class primary school about 10 years ago may be regarded as 
the first step towards the better order of things. Various 
methods are adopted for encouraging the child to learn through 
his play. Learning hv rote has become a thing of the past. 


Co-education. 


System of 
Education. 


‘Letter C. M. No. 11204 G„ dated the 21st Augnst 1921, 
t Letter No. 10717 G., dated the 21st September 1925. 
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Instruction is no longer limited to the prescribed scheme of CHAPTER 
studies, but its scope is widened by various activities such as ni. I. 
the boy scout movement, play-for-all, gardening and com- education «n> 
munity work, which may be referred to briefly: — Literacy. 

This has done much to introduce in schoolboy life the Boy Scout 
elements of joy, health and social service. In the district Movement, 
there are 778 scouts and cubs, and there is hardly a secondary 
school without a patrol or a troop of boy scouts. The move- 
ment promises to go on expanding. 

Physical training has received increased attention during Play-for-all* 
the last two decades. The play-for-all movement has now al- 
most completely replaced the old system under which only a 
selected few were encouraged at the expense of the others. 

It is usual now to see the whole school turn out for play under 
the supervision of teachers. Tournaments and games are 
played at local fairs, such as the Karor Lai Isan Fair, 

Muzaffargarh Fair, etc., as a part of the propaganda work for 
adults, who also join in the games. 

For the training of pupil teachers who are to look after 
the physical training in village schools graduate physical 
instructors have been appointed at the training institutions at 
Kot Adu and Muzaffargarh. 

In high schools a beginning has been made in keeping 
health cards for each bov. showing the health record during 
his school-life. In all other secondary schools inoculation and 
vaccination are carried out as needed. 

A start in gardening was made in 1926. It has received (j ar d en ; n g.. 
increased attention during the last three years. Wherever 
water is within easy reach, the school premises contain flower 
beds, grass plots and hedges, and trees have also been planted 
for shade. 

The teaching of agriculture was begun in 1919*, first at Agricultural 
Kot Sultan. It has been assisted by provincial funds. The Education, 
subject is in the hands of senior vernacular teachers trained 
at the Agricultural College at Lyallpur. The number of 
farms and garden plots attached to the vernacular middle 
schools is at present 4. These farms not only provide means 
for practical training in agriculture for boys, but also serve 
the purpose of demonstration centres for zamindar.s. Kot 
Sultan in the Leiah Tahsil and Shahr Sultan in the Alipur 
Tahsil are the best-managed farms in the district, and are 
doing useful work. 

Since 1908 the number of institutions has risen by 330 ghouls “d 
to 415. There has been an increase of 6 high schools, 17 boys' » cho lM»- 
and 2 girls’ vernacular middle schools, 77 lower middle 


♦Punjab Government No. 77, dated the 1 9th February 1919. 
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schools, 81 primary schools for boys, 18 girls’ schools, 51 
aided elementary schools, 77 adult schools and 2 normal 
schools. In addition to these, there are 106 branch schools 
attached to primary, upper middle and lower middle schools. 
Since the reduction of the primary school to a four-years' 
course, the importance of the lower middle school, which 
comprises six classes, has immensely increased, and new lower 
middle schools are taking the place of the old primary schools. 
The branch schools comprise two classes, and are held under 
the general supervision of the teacher in charge of the school 
to which each is attached. Branch schools are popular as 
they are convenient for little children who live too far away to 
attend the main school. 


Of the total number of high schools preparing boys for 
the university examination four are maintained by Govern- 
ment ; that is, one at each tahsil headquarters, one is main- 
tained by the district board at Khangarli, which is a muni- 
cipal area (Government, is being pressed to provincialize it), 
and the remaining two are denominational schools maintained 
by Hindus, vis., one at Earor and the other at Leiah, and 
both of which show excellent results. 


The number of vernacular secondary schools at present is 
21 upper middle and 77 lower middle. Optional English is 
provided in -3 vernacular upper middle schools. Facilities for 
Anglo-vernacular and vernacular secondary education are 
evenly distributed throughout the district. 

The number of primary schools for boys has risen to 133. 
Of these 6 are maintained by municipalities and 127 by the 
district board. 
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Tlie total number of schools in 1928-29 is shown in the ^HAPTJSB. 
statement below : — 


For Boys. 


Name of Institution. 

Govern- 

ment. 

District 

Board. 

Munici- 

pal 

Com- 

mittee. 

1 Aided. 

Un- 

aided. 

Total. 

High Schools 

4 

i 


2 


7 

Middle, English 


•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

Middle School - (Upper 
Middle). 


18 

•• 

•• 


18 

Middle Schools (Lower 
Middle). 


77 

•• 

•• 

•• 

77 

Primary . . 


127 

6 

39 

10 

182 

Normal and Training . . 

2 

I 77 ' 

•• 

•• 


2 

School for Adults 

•• 


•• 


77 

Total Recognized 

Institutions. 

6 

1 

300 

6 

41 

11 

364 

Total Unrecognized 
Institutions. 

•« 




74 

74 

Oband Total 

6 

300 

6 

41 

85 

438 


1 

i'or Girls 





High 


■■ 

-• 

•• 



Middle 

■■ 

■■ 

2 

•• 

•• 

2 

Primary . . 


30 

2 

13 

4 

49 

Total Recognized . . 


30 

4 

13 

4 

51 

Total tJnre cognized . . 

. . 

.. 

. . 

.. 

82 

82 

Grand Total .. 

•• 

30 

4 

13 

86 

133 


Education am® 
Litebact. 
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CHAPTER The number of scholars receiving instruction in all kinds 

III, I 0 f recognized schools in ihe district on the -31st March 1929 
Education and com P are d with that in September 1900 is as under: — 



High Schools. 

i Other Schools 

. | Total. 


1929. 

1906. 

1929. 

1906. 

j 

' 1929. 

| 

1906. 

Brahmins . . 

49 

20 

j 191 

71 

i 

240 

91 

Non-Muslims 

1,129 

170 

5,503 

1.178 

6.632 

1,348 

Sikhs 

1 19 

i 14 

92 

19 

111 

33 

Muslims . . 

6S3 

117 

17,109 

1,437 

17.792 

1,554 

Others 

3 

3 

233 ; 

11 

; 236 

14 

Total 

1,883 

i 

324 

23.12S 

2.716 

25,011 

3,040 

Agricultural 

72! 

| 

89 J 

i 

14.303 | 

1,033 

15,024 

1,112 

Kamins 

393 | 

! 

r>oo 

201 

993 

311 

Non-agriculturists . . 

7G9 

OQS , 

— j 

8,22o 

i 

1.382 

5,994 

1,617 

Total 

1,883 

324 j 

i 

23,128 j 

2,716 j 

25,011 

3,040 


Supply 

Teachert 


There is an increasing demand for qualified teachers which 
cannot be met. The vernacular middle schools in the district 
supply recruits to the two training institutions attached to 
the Government High Schools at Muzaffaigarh and Hot Adu. 
The new type of vernacular training institution is a great 
advance on that of the past. The percentage of agriculturists 
enrolled in the institutions is 67. In 1929 85 middle-passed 
youths were sent for training in the junior vernacular class 
against 7 in the year 1908, and -31 teachers were sent for 
training in the senior class at Multan. At present the dis- 
trict has 757 teachers, of whom 541, i.e., 71 per cent., are 
trained. 


In order to initiate village teachers into the new move- 
ments of the day and improved and new methods of instruc- 
tion. a refresher course is held occasionally. A comprehens- 
ive course of work and play is gone through, various items of 
educational importance are discussed and lectures are given 
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cn the educational side of Co-operation, Personal and School 
Hygiene, Agriculture, Gardening, Veterinary Relief and 
Village Sanitation. 


The following is the scale of salaries paid by the District 
Board in boys schools : — 


Rs. 


CHAPTER 
III, I. 

Education and 
Literacy. 


J. V. Failed 

J. V. Passed 

J. V. Passed 

S. V. Lower Middle and Upper Middle £ 

Vernacular Middle Schools 

J. A. V. 

S. A. V. 

B. A., B. T. . . 

Munshi Fazil or O. T. Passed 

Sanskirit Passed 

Special Certificated and Local Trained 

In the education of girls the district is even more back- Girls’ Education, 
ward. It is, however, an encouraging sign that during the 
last 20 years there has been an increase of 16 in the number 
of district board girls’ schools and 16 in the number of aided 
and unaided girls’ schools. Besides these, two vernacular 
middle schools are maintained by the Municipal Committee of 
Muzaifargarh and two primary schools by the Karor and Leiah 
Municipalities'. There is a total increase of 36 iu the number 
of institutions for girls since 1908. Of the 51 recognized 
institutions for girls 24 are Hagri schools for Hindu girls and 
27 are Urdu schools for Muhammadan girls. The number of 
girls enrolled in these institutions on the 31st March 1929 was 
2,552. 

The scarcity of women teachers willing to leave their Scarcity of 
homes is one of the chief obstacles. To meet the demand for Teachers, 
trained teachers the training has since 1924 been brought 
closer to the homes of the students by the opening of a train- 
ing class at Multan in connection with the Government High 
School for TToinen. Six women from the district in 1929 
joined the training class. To encourage women to undergo 
training the district board awards four stipends of the value 
of Rs. 5 every year. TTomen teachers are paid R«. 20 per 
mensem if they are junior vernacular failed, and Rs. 25 — 

2 — 35 if they have passed the junior vernacular course. 

It will be realized that the majority of girls receiving 
education are Hindus. The Muhammadan zamindars areo;,^ backward 
averse to the education of their girls, and any progress here mainly, 
must be very slow. Efforts are, however, being made to level 
up the great gap between the literacy of hoys and girls in the 
district. 


20—1—25 
26 — 2 — 10 

C 30 — 2 — 10 
•• ( 4O— 2— 50 

> 50—3—70 
•• ( 75—3—90 

. . 65—3—70 

.. 80 — 4 — 100 

.. 50—10—200 
55—3—70 
55—3—70 
17—1—25 
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The high schools are inspected twice a year by the 
Inspector of Schools or the Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
Multan Division. All the vernacular schools are inspected by 
the District Inspector or his assistants for the purpose of the 
annual inspection every winter. The District Inspector him- 
self visits the schools where senior vernacular trained teachers 
are employed. There is one District Inspector of Schools and 
four Assistant District Inspectors of Schools. To facilitate 
the work of inspection the district has been divided into three 
educational sub-divisions, with headquarters at Muzaffargarh, 
Alipur and Leiah. One Assistant District Inspector is in 
charge of each sub-division, and the fourth Assistant District 
Inspector acts as a Personal Assistant to the District Inspector 
of Schools. There is probably need for another Assistant Dis- 
trict Inspector, which would mean one for each tahsil. 

Besides departmental inspectors, the Deputy Commis- 
sioners and other officers on his staff pay occasional visits to 
schools in the course of their tours. 


The secondary girls' schools are inspected by the Inspect- 
ress of Schools, Western Circle, Lyallpur, with headquarters 
at Lyallpur. The primary girls’ schools are inspected twice a 
year by the Assistant Inspectress of Schools, with head- 
quarter.- at Multan. There is probably need for a whole- 
time Assistant Inspectress for this backward district, and the 
district board has brought the need to notice. 


The high schools and the Anglo-vernacular and oriental 
teachers of the secondary schools are under the control of the 
inspector (who obtains the concurrence of the chairman, dis- 
trict board, in certain matters), while the vernacular secondary 
or primary schools are managed by the district board or the 
municipal committees. The District Inspector of Schools is a 
member of the district board, and usually exercises powers 
delegated to him by (he board or the chairman. 


Education up to the primary stage is given free. In the 
secondary classes in vernacular board schools the fees are 
levied at the following rates under the Punjab Education 
Code, article Y, chapter IY, page 26: — 


5th Class ... ... ... 5 annas. 

6th ,, ... ... ... 6 ,, 

7th „ ... ... ... 7 „ 


8th 


8 
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The scale of fees for pupils in Government and board CHAPTER 
'Anglo- vernacular schools is as follows — under article VI, HI* I- 
chapter IV, page 26 of the Punjab Education Code: — 


— - 

5th 

Class. 

6th 

Class. 

7th 

Class. 

8th 

Class. 

9th 

Class. 

10th 

Class. 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Grade I 

3 0 

0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 

Grade II 

1 8 

0 

2 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

4 0 0 


Fees at these rates are levied from pupils studying English 
as an optional subject in the board vernacular schools. 


The children of agriculturists and village artisans and 
kamins in vernacular and Anglo-vernacular schools enjoy a 
remission of half the fees 

The following scholarships are awarded: — Scholarships, 


Kind of scholarship. 

Number 
of scholar- 
ships. 

Amount. 

Source from which 
paid. 



Rs. 


Open 

24 

4 

District Board Funds. 

Close 

40 

4 

Do. 

Victoria 

44 

4 

Do. 

Kaure Khan 

20 

4 

District Board from 
Kaura Khan’s Estate. 

Khan Bahadur Makhdum 
Ghulam Qasim-Hailey. 

1 

10 

Khan Bahadur Makh- 
dum Ghulam Qasim- 
Hailey Scholarship. 

Military 

6 

4 at Rs. 8 
2 at Rs. 2 

Provincial Funds. 


In addition to these, stipends of the value of about 
Bs. 8,000 are awarded every year out of the income of the 
late Khan Bahadur Sardar K%ure Khan’s estate left to the 
district board to deserving and needy Muhammadans in 
secondary schools and also in special cases in arts and profes- 
sional colleges. 

There is no college in the district. Men go on to the Colleges, 
colleges at Multan or Babawalpur as a rule, and in some 
cases to colleges at Lahore. 
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The increase in the number of schools and pupils, coupled 
■with the improved status of a large number of schools, impose 
a heavy strain on the available accommodation, with the 
result that many schools are .still housed in unsuitable rented 
buildings. With annual liberal grants from provincial funds 
the district board has been able to provide many new schools 
in recent years. All the Government high schools, except 
that at Leiah, which is not so suitable, are housed in fine 
buildings of their own. The District Board High School at 
Khangarh is also not very suitable, and it is hoped that it will 
be provincialized soon. 

There are boarding-houses at the high schools and the 
upper middle schools, but, speaking generally, the parents are 
too poor to send their sons as boarders where this can he 
avoided. 

There are the usual indigenous systems of education in 
the district, niullans, pandits, etc., hut they hardly count in 
these days. 

Tables 50, 51 and 52 of volume B give further figures. 
As regards expenditure on education ("table 52), it may he 
noted that Government gives the district board a grant equal 
to 80 per cent, of its expenditure on education, and full 
grants for buildings. This is because of the poverty of the 
district. 

There is no Government industrial school in the district. 
Importance is <riven, however, to handwork in certain high 
schools, especially the Government High School at Hot- Adu, 
and the Hindu High School at Leiah. There is a private 
industrial school at Kot Adu. 
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SECTION J. — Medical axd Public Health. 

The medical work of the district is in charge of the Civil 
Surgeon, assisted by assistant surgeons and sub-assistant 
surgeons. Some of the latter are paid by the local bodies under 
whom they are employed There are also medical officer-, in 
charge of rural dispensaries. 

The following statement shows the hospitals and dispens- 
aries in the district : — 




Bed ACCOM- 
MODATION'. 


Name of Hospital or Dispens- 
ary. 

By whom main- 
tained. 

Male. 

Female. 

Medical Officer 
in charge. 

1. King Edward Memorial Civil 
Hospital, Muzaffargarh. 

Government 

38 

12 

Assistant Surgeon 1 

2. Police Hospital, Muzaffargarh 

Do. 

12 


Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geon. 

3. Civil Hospital, Leiah 

Do. 

12 

5 

Assistant Surgeon. 

4. Civil Dispensary, Karor 

Municipal Com- 
mittee, Karor. 

3 

5 

Sub- Assistant Sur- 
geon. 

5. Civil Dispensary, Khangarh . . 

Municipal Com- 
mittee, Khangarh. 

4 

2 

Do. 

6. Civil Dispensary, Alipur . . , 

Municipal Com- j 
mittee, Alipur. 

6 

2 

Do. 

7. Civil Dispensary, Shahr Sul- 
tan. 

, District Board . . 

4 

.. i 

Do. 

8. Civil Dispensary, Jatoi 

Do. 

4 

2 

Do. 

0. Civil Dispensary, Sitpur 

Do. 

4 

2 

Do. 

10. Civil Dispensary, Rangpur . . 

Do. 

6 

4 

Do. 

11. Civil Dispensary, Sanawan . . 

Do. 

8 

2 

D. 

12. Civil Dispensary, Kot Adu . . 

Do. 

10 

2 

Do 

13. Canal Dispensary, Muzaffar- 
garh. 

Canal Department 



Do 

14. Canal Dispensary, Jatoi 

Do. 

, . 

. . 

Do. 

15. Railway Dispensary, Mahmud 
Kot. 

North-Western 

Railway. 

* * 

* * 

Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geon (Under 

supervision of the 
Railway Medical 
Officer, Multan.) 

16. Rural Dispensary, Chaubaia . . 

District Board .. 

2 

2 

Medical Officer, 
Licensed Medical 
Practitioner. 

17. Rural Dispensary, Kot Sultan 

Do. 

2 

2 

Do. 

18. Rural Dispensary, Daira Din 
Panah. 

Do. 

2 

2 

Do. 

19 . Rural Dispensary, Gujrat . , 

Do. 

2 

2 

Do. 

20* Rural Dispensary, Baslra . . j 

Do. . . j 

2 

2 

Do. 


CHAPTEB 
III. J. 

Medical and 
Public Health, 

Staff. 

Hospitals, 
Dispensaries, etc 
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CHAPTER 

III, J. 


| Bed accom- 

1 MODATION. 


Medical \ni> Name of Hospital or Dispensary. 

Public Health. 

By whom main- 
tained. 

Male. 

Female. 

Medical Officer in 
Charge. 

Hospitals, 










21. Rural Dispensary, Langar 
Sarai. 

District Board . . 

2 

2 

Medical Officer, 

Licensed Medical 
Practitioner 

22. Rural Dispensary, Kinjhar . . 

Do. 

2 

2 

Do. 

23. Rural Dispensary, Khairpur 

Do. 

2 

2 

Do. 

24. Rural Dispensary, Rohillan- 
wali. 

Do. 

2 

2 

Do. 

23. Rural Dispensary, Khamvah 

Do. 



Sanctioned, but 

not jet started 
(1920). 

26. itinerating Dispensary No. 1 

Government 



Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geon. 

27. Itinerating Dispensary No. II 

Do. .. | 



Do. 


The King Edward Memorial Civil Hospital, Muzaffar- 
garh, was built in 1912—14 out of public subscriptions, the 
sale-proceeds of the old site and probably grants from Govern- 
ment to the district board. It is a good type of hospital. There 
is a good out-patient block which is arranged to deal with 
male out-patients on one side and female out-patieDts on the 
other. There is a female sub-assistant surgeon in charge of 
the female department, assisted by a female dispenser and a 
dai. A separate female hospital under the charge of a lady 
assistant surgeon is badly required, however. There is a 
small clinical laboratory equipped with a good Leitz micro- 
scope which does useful examination work. The hospital was 
provincialized in 1928. 

The hospital at Leigh was provincialized in 1929. There 
is a qualified dai at present, but a female side will shortly be 
opened. 

Medical relief for women in the district is totally inade- 
quate. What there is has been mentioned above. The Lady 
Dufferin Fund has been paying a contribution of Rs. 25 per 
mensem for some years for the female sub-assistant, surgeon at 
Muzaffarggrh. As the hospital has been provincialized, it 
has agreed to make a grant of Rs. 50 per mensem to another 
institution. Efforts are being made to open a female side, 
with the help of this grant, at Kot Adu. The nearest women’s 
hospital is at Multan- — belonging to the Church Missionary 
Society. Women go there, and the lady doctors sometimes 
visit the district. The Red Cross Association has taken up the 
question of providing lady health visitors and training dads. 
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The hospital at Alipur is in a very Lad condition owing to 
the poverty of the municipal committee. Efforts are being- 
made to have it provincialized as soon as possible. The Kot 
Adu hospital will also be provincialized in due course under 
the scheme, which aims at a properly-equipped Government 
hospital at each district, and a smaller institution of the same 
kind at each tahsil headquarters. Under this scheme the 
local body which maintained the hospital before provincializ- 
ation has to contribute to Government a sum equal to the aver- 
age cost of maintenance for the three years previous to pro- 
vinc-ialization, and transfer to Government all buildings, etc., 
on condition that they are used for the hospital only. 


CHAPTER 
Til, J. 

Medical amd 
Public Health- 


The J atoi dispensary appears to be a memorial to the 
late Khan Bahadur Sardar Kaure Khan of Jatoi, who left the 
district board a share of his estate. This brings in an 
annual income of about Ks. 8,000, which is, however, all 
expended on scholarships and stipends. The district board 
maintains the dispensary, but should do better if it is a 
memorial. The Sliahr Sultan and Kot Adu dispensaries have 
been more or less recently built, and are fairly adequate. 
The others are inadequate as regards buildings and equipment. 
A grant has been sanctioned for buildings at Karor. The local 
bodies are badly off. 


In recent years rural dispensaries have been opened. 
Government makes a non-recurring grant of Bs. 7,000 
to the district board for initial expenses (buildings and 
equipment), and an annual gnjnt of Es. 2,-700 for each 
rural dispensary. These are according to standard plan and 
well equipped. Each is in charge of a registered practitioner 
under the Punjab Medical Kegistration Act, 1916. He is 
permitted to do private medico-legal work, with the sanction of 
the district board, and to charge fees in his private capacity. 
Government cases may he sent to him in emergencies, but 
the fees in such cases are credited to the district board, which 
the district hoard ha* fixed at Rs. 2 per person examined. 

The medical officers are, for purposes of diseipline, transfer, 
etc., under the Civil Surgeon (they are paid by Government), 
and transfers also require the sanction of the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals. 

There are mortuaries at Muzaffargarh, Alipur and Leiah. siortuaries. 
and post-mortem work is done by the Civil Surgeon or 
assistant surgeons. 

The Civil Surgeon is a “visitor” of the sub-jail atSub-jaiL 
Muzaffargarh. The sub-assistant surgeon in charge of the 
police hospital is also in medical charge of the sub-jail. 
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Patients and 
.Cost, etc. 


The following' table gives the statistics of patients treated, 
operations performed, etc., during the three years 1926, 1927 


and 1928: — 


Year. 

Number 
oi public 
Institu- 
tions. 

Out- 

patients 

treated. 

Opera- 

tions. 

Selected 

Opera- 

tions. 

^ Expend- 
iture . 

Income 

from 

Sub- 

scribers. 

1 11- 

patients. 

1926 . . 

16 

249,493 

8,736 

656 

Es. 

52,221 

Rs. 

681 

2,312 

1927 

16 

297,073 

10,106 

786 

59,061 

543 

2.650 

1928 

19 

321,377 

10,904 

825 

•87,275 

431 

2,824 


•Excludes Us. 2,150 from provincial revenues. 


Table 53 of volume B shows the daily average attendance 
at each institution. 


Diseases. 


Indigenous 

Methods. 


Insanity. 


District Medical 
Officer of 
Health. 


The relief afforded by the hospitals and dispensaries has 
been increasingly appreciated, and the work done has more 
than doubled during recent years. This increase is in the 
face of a remarkable increase in unqualified medical practi- 
tioners with a smattering' of Western medical methods, such 
as ’’etired dispensers and vaccinators, etc. The proportion 
of unqualified to qualified practitioners is very high in the 
district, and the unqualified man flourishes not by the success 
of his work, but owing to the extreme poverty and ignorance 
of the population. 

Amongst the diseases treated in the dispensaries, etc., dis- 
eases of the eye claim the largest number. Malaria comes 
next. Malaria is the most important single factor in the 
health of the district, and is responsible, directly or indirectly, 
for a fairly large proportion of the mortality, and also for an 
appreciable lowering of the working capacity of the labourer. 
Venereal diseases come next in importance, and it is estimated 
that 80 per cent, of the population have suffered from venereal 
affection of some sort before the age of 40. It is regrettable 
that most of these venereal eases are treated by hakims, vaida 
and quacks and very few attend the dispensaries, etc. 

Tuberculosis is also on the increase in the district, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent, being shown in the past five years. 

The towns and larger villages have their hakims, etc. 
and druggist’s shop. The district board does not grant any 
aid, however. 

Insane cases are sometimes sent to the Punjab Mental 
Hospital at Lahore. 

In accordance with Government policy,* the administra- 
tion of public health measures in the district (excepting the 
headquarters town) was transferred from the Civil Surgeon to a 


‘Letter No. 100 [Home — (Medl. — Sany.)], dated 3rd January 1920. 
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District Medical Officer of Health (with Diploma of Public CHAPTER 
Health), who took over charge of his duties in this district in I* 1 - J- 
January 1924. The District Medical Officer of Health and his Medical" and 
staff, consisting of three qualified sanitary inspectors and one p 0BU0 Health. 
dispenser, receive pay from the provincial revenues. They 
work under the district hoard, which employs other staff, and 
meets contingent expenditure. 

The vaccination staff under the District Medical Officer of Vaccination. 
Health consists of eight vaccinators and one Superintendent 
of Vaccination. The expenditure on this staff is met hy the 
district board. 

Vaccination is compulsory in all municipal towns and in 
Hot Adu, which is a small town. The Vaccination (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1929, has empowered district hoards to make vaccin- 
ation compulsory in the areas under their control. Steps are 
being taken hy the District Board of Muzaffargarh to do this. 

The vaccination staff performs vaccination operations 
during the season (November to March). The average 
number of persons vaccinated during the past five vears is 
45,354, or 7-97 per cent, of the total population. The cost 
of the operations comes to Es. 4.734-3-0 a year. During the 
off-vaccination season the vaccination staff h required to check 
the birth and death registers of the chaukidars. and also to 
■prepare lists of persons to be revaccinated during the next 
vaccination season. The population of two or three thanas i« 
completely revaccinnted each, year so that the entire popula- 
tion of the district is revaccinated after every eight years. 

Tn all municipal towns vaccinations are performed by a 
member of the municipal staff, who is either the secretary or 
a suitable muharrir who knows how to do the work. 

The attitude of the people inwards vaccination is. on the 
whole, verv favourable Among some of the orthodox Hindus 
smallpox is still considered as being due to the visitation of 
a goddess (“ Mai Earn’ ” or “ Mata. Earn’ and the child 
who gets smallpox is considered luckv. Men. women and 
children flock round the suffering child to have a ffarshnn of 
(he goddess, and thus the disease spreads. 

Table 54 in volume B shows further statistics of vaccin- 
ation. 

The sanitary gnd vaccination staffs are also utilized in 
combating epidemics when there are outbreaks. 

There is no special epidemic staff in the district. For- Epidemics, 
tunately, epidemics are not at all common ; and, excepting the 
great epidemic of influenza in 1918 and relapsing fever in 
1923, 1924 and 1925, no epidemics of any magnitude have 
been recorded. Malaria prevention measures are taken, and 
quinine distributed through the staff. 


W 
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CHAPTER Much has been done by the District Medical Officer of 

rct’ J - Health and his staff to improve the sanitation of the district. 
Medical and an< ^ their efforts have been assisted by the district board, the 
Public Health, municipalities, small towns and panchayats. Sanitary regula- 
Sanitation. tions have been framed by the district board, and are being 

enforced gradually in villages. The municipalities and 
small towns all require proper drainage, but they are handi- 
capped by want of funds. Apart from Muzaffargarh, none 
of them has a qualified sanitary inspector. Proper bye-laws 
are required in them all. Leaflets are distributed and lectures 
given. Efforts are being made to employ a lady health 
visitor, and to train dais for maternity cases. 

The Civil Surgeon is in charge of the sanitation of the 
Muzaffargarh municipal area. A qualified sanitary inspector 
has recently been appointed by the municipal committee, and 
since his appointment there has been some improvement. 
Much more remains to be done, however. A drainage scheme 
has been held up for some years for want of funds. The bye- 
laws require revision, and new bye-laws are required for other 
matters concerning health. 

Civil Station. The civil station is outside municipal limits, and efforts 

are being made to have it included. At present there are no 
arrangements for sanitation, etc. The district board does 
some road work, however. 

Health See chapter I-C. 

Statistics, etc. 


Ifots . — For Agriculture, Co-operative Credit Societies, Veterinary, Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, Income-tax, Forests, eta., see chapter H. 


Muzaffargarh 

Town. 



CHAPTER IV.-- -Places of Interest. 


Muzaffargarh has been the headquarters of the dislrict 
since 1859. The municipality was first constituted in 1874. 
It is now a municipality of the second class, and the com- 
mittee Consists of seven elected and two nominated members. 
The official element has been withdrawn, and the committee 
has a non-official president since 1921- 


CHAPTER 

Plackb 
Interkst 
Muzaffargarh 


The town is situated on the road from Multan to Dera 
Ghazi Khan which passes it in a north-westerly direction, 
while the main road leading to Alipur lies to its west. The 
old town consisted of a fort formed by a circular-shaped wall 
•30 feet high and 13 feet w’ide. It has fallen at many places, 
and is being sold to the owners of the adjoining houses. The 
plan of the town within the fort is symmetrical, consisting 
of a chauk in the centre, with the four bazars meeting there- 
in. The town has now- largely extended beyond the old wall. 
The houses on the north aie almost all built with burnt bricks. 
Midway between the town and the railway station there is a 
regular bazar consisting of shops and bouses on both sides of 
the road, with a public sarai. The traders are mostly out- 
siders from the Multan and Shahpur Districts. 


The district courts are situated on the Multan-Dera 
Ghazi Khan road. Muzaffargarh is also the headquarters of 
a Superintendent of Post Offices, an Assistant Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, an Extra Assistant Director of Agri- 
culture and the Executive Engineer, Muzaffargarh Canals. 

Drinking water is obtained mostly from hand-pumps 
fixed almost in every house and on roads and streets. 

There are the Central Co-operative Bank and a branch of 
the Lyallpur Bank, Ltd. 

The office of the Superintendent of Post Offices, the dis- 
trict hoard veterinary hospital and the office of the District 
Board lie on the road leading from the railway station to the 
district courts. The Deputy Commissioner’s and the Civil 
Surgeon’s residences, the Church (St. Mary’s), the Police 
Lines, the Civil (King Edward Memorial) Hospital, Govern- 
ment High and Normal Schools, the office of the Executive 
Engineer, Muzatfargarh Canals and his residence and the 
canal rest-house are situated on the road leading from the 
district courts to Alipur, while the Superintendent of 
Police’s residence, the treasury, the thana, the dak bungalow 
and the tahsil are on the main road leading to Dera Ghazi 
Khan. A short branch road leads from the Dera Ghazi Khan 
road along the western edge of the district courts to the sub- 
jail. The Victoria Memorial Hall was built in 1909 by publio 

w2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Places op 
Interest. 


subscription, and was constructed under tlie personal super- 
vision of Lala Kedar Nath, the then District Judge. The 
building has attached to it spacious grounds with a garden, 
which is used for tennis, etc., by the Muzaffargarh Club, 
which was started in the same year. The Municipal Library, 
which was started in 1920-21, has also been located in the 
building. It was used by the district board until* the board 
built its own office, which has a large hall suitable for meet- 
ings. Arabian dates have been planted in the garden attach- 
ed to the hall. This would form an excellent Town Hall and 
Municipal Office. The present Municipal i- unsuit- 

able, and very small. 

The only public garden is the Tiliri Garden situated at 
a distance of about a mile to the east of the town. It is the 
only place of resort by the public on festivals and other occa- 
sions. The garden has of late been extended for Arabian date 
plantations which are now yielding fruit. A tube-well has 
also heer. sunk in the garden for irrigation in winter. It is 
likely that Government will take over the garden from the dis- 
trict board. 


A Government sarai close to the town has recently been 
rebuilt by the district board. It has accommodation bo ( h 
for the gentry and for poor people. There is also a public 
sarai erected by Mussammat Dhanni Bai, widow of Khan 
Chand, in memory of her husband, near the town wall on 
the east, and is used by Hindu travellers. Another sarai has 
recently been built in the heart of the town by Chaudhri Mul 
Chand Sukhija which is also used by Hindu travellers. A 
sarai near the railway station was built in the year 1929 in 
memory of Lala Jesa Ham Pablani. It is a kachha and un- 
pretentious building, and is Used both by Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans. 

Between the district courts and the railway station there 
is an old ginning factory and cotton press. In the town 
there are four flour mills worked by oil engines and one work- 
ed by a gas engine. 

Muzaffargarh is now the centre of motor traffic between 
Multan and Dera Ghazi Khan and Alipur. About 20 motor 
loTries are plying for hire. 

There is a hostel for Muhammadan orphans and poor 
students on the Muzaffargarh-Mahmud Kot road at a distance 
of half a furlong from the district courts, and a Hindu or- 
phanage on the bank of the Ganeshwah Canal on the Muzaf- 
fafgarh-Alipur road near the office of the Executive Engi- 
neer, Canals. 

There ie a sessions house. 

There is also a military encamping-ground where the 
troops in Multan usually halt while doing annual training. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The cemetery is a protected monument. 

Places oe 

The district board holds an annual fair in March or April. Interest. 

Khangarh is situated on the road leading from Muzaifar- Khangarh. 
garh to Alipur, and is 11 miles from the former and a mile 
or so from the high bank of the river Chenab. H was the 
headquarters of the district till 195!). It is a muircipal town, 
and wa3 constituted as such in 1874. and is of ibe second 
class. The committee now consists of 7 elected and 2 nomi- 
nated members and has a non-official president. The land 
around the town is fertile and more highly cultivated than 
any other land in the district. The town is compactly built 
of bricks, with one principal bazar running north and south 
from which the narrow lanes branch off to the west and east, 
but the buildings are not cared for. There are a police sta- 
tion, a city police post, a district board high school, a muni- 
cipal dispensary and a canal rest-house situated on the main 
road leading to Alipur. There is also a post and te'egraph 
office near the northern gate of the town, primary schools for 
hoys and girls and a municipal office. There is an Honorary 
Magistrate and Sub-Judge, Khan Abdullah Khan, who is 
president of the municipal committee. There is a eotton 
ginning factory (not in use now), and a bazar on the road to 
Alipur. 


Rangpur is a large village at the extreme north-east of Rangpur. 
the district near the Jhang District. It. has been declared 
by the local Government as a town for purposes of the Pre- 
emption Act. It is called Rangpur Kherian Wala after the 
Khera tribe which predominates in this tract. . It is a sub- 
tahsil of Muzaffargarh, and has a police station, a canal rest- 
house, a district board dispensary, a district board veterinary 
hospital, a middle school, a girls’ school and a sub-tahsil. It 
is the largest village in the neighbourhood, and is a trading 
centre both for the tract adjoining the Chenab and for the 
eastern half of the Kot Adu Thai. The lands are productive, 
but much of the lands has now been washed away by the Che- 
nab River. The place is well known for the famous story of 
Hir and Ranjha which wa3 enacted here. Hir was a Sial Jatti 
of Jhang Sial, and was given in marriage to a Khera Jat of 
Rangpur against her parents’ wishes. Ranjha, a Dhido Jat 
of Thakat Hazara, was in love with her, and followed her in 
the guise of a fakir. He got initiated into the order, and 
died as a disappointed lover at Rangpur. 

A fairly large village about 11 miles west of Khangarh. Kinjhar. 

It has a thana, a rural dispensary, a middle school and a canal 
rest-house. It was more prosperous at one time. 
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CHAPTER IV. Situated 24 miles from Muzaffargarh on the road to Ali- 
PtACBfT op l nu - There are a rural dispensary, a district board veterinary 
Inthbest hospital, a thana, a canal rest-house, etc. 

Rohillanwali. Alipur town is situated on the main road leading south 

Alipur. fiom Muzaffargarh a.t a distance of 51 miles from the railway 

station, 6 miles from the Chenab and 15 miles from the In- 
dus. The municipality was first constituted in 1874, and is 
of the second class. The committee consists oi 7 elected and 
2 nominated members. It has a non-official president. It 
is a t.ahsil headquarters and a sub-division. There is also a 
Sub-Judge. It is an agricultural centre in a well-cultivated 
tract. It also has a considerable trade in indigo, snuff and 
grains. 

There are a Cfovernment, high school, 2 primary schools, 
a girls’ school, a municipal hospital, a district board veteri- 
nary hospital, a tahsil, the Sub-Judge’s court, thana, judicial 
lock-up, the Sub-Divisional Officer’s court and residence, a 
rest-house and a post and telegraph office. There is motor 
traffic to and from Alipur. 

The town is compactly built, and most of the streets are 
well paved and provided with drains. 

Khairpur Sadat. The town of Khairpur Sadat is situated 7 miles to the 
south-west of Alipur, and is about equidistant from the Che- 
nab and the Indus. It is compactly built, chiefly of bricks, 
many of the houses being two or three-storeyed. The bazar 
is well paved, but the streets are too narrow to admit of 
any wheeled traffic. There are a rural dispensary, a middle 
school, a girls’ school and a post office. It was once a muni- 
cipality, constituted in 1874, but was abolished in 1909. It 
is now a small town, constituted in 1924, and the committee 
consists of 4 elected members and 1 nominated member. It has 
a non-official president. The small town is a poor one. It was 
an important place once, when the Indus was nearer and 
there was trade by boat with Sukkur, but its past glory has 
long departed. 

There is a thakardiva n a sacred to Gopi Nath, and a com- 
munity of river traders has propitiated the river lord (Daraya 
Sahib) by building him a temple. 

Shahr Sultan. Shahr Sultan is an important village in the Alipur Tah- 

sil, and is situated on the main road leading from Muzaffar- 
garh to Alipur at a distance of 37 miles from the former and 
14 miles from Alipur. It is 1| miles from the Chenab. 

There is the famous shrine of Sultan Ahmad Katal, and 
a fair takes place annually. The district board also holds an 
“ uplift fair ” at the same time. There are a middle school, 
a primary school, 2 girls’ schools, a district board dispensary, 
a district board rest-house and a post office. 
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A road branches off from here to Jatoi. The position of CHAPTER IV". 
the river is suitable for trade in country produce, and there 

is still some trade bv boat with Sukkur. Places of 

Interest. 

It was a municipality, constituted in 1874, but was 
abolished in 1886. It is now proposed to constitute it a small 
town. 

Sitpur is an important village in the Alipur Tahsil, and Sitpur. 
is situated on the main road of the district 11 miles south of 
Alipur and 3 miles from the Chenab. The country around 
everywhere testifies to the violent aclion of the floods. Com- 
munication is cut off by floods even- year with the north, but 
only for a short time. In the winter months the ground in 
these parts is damp. The houses are built on irregular emi- 
nences of accumulated debris, which by their extent testify 
to its antiquity. It is in fact the only place of antiquity in 
this district. Tt is divided into two parts — Khanani and 
Sheikhani — and built irregularly, and has a dilapidated ap- 
pearance. The buildings of antiquarian intere-.t are the 
mosque and tomb of Tahir Khan Kahar at the west end of 
the bazar, both being protected monuments. There is also the 
shrine of the Makhdum of Sitpur. The present Makhdum, 

Khan Sahib Sheikh Muhammad TTas-.an. is an Honorary Ma- 
gistrate, 1st class. Judge and Provincial Darhari. There area 
thana, a middle school, 2 girls’ schools, a district board dis- 
pensary, a police rest-bouse and a post office. It was once a 
municipality, constituted in 1874, but was abolished in 1886. 

It is now proposed to constitute it a small town. 

Jatoi is situated 11 miles north-west of Alipur and 4 Jatoi. 
miles from the River Indus. It was once a municipality, 
constituted in 1874, but was abolished in 1886. Tt is now a 
small town, constituted iu 1924. The committee consists of & 
electel members and 1 nominated member. The Tahsildar of 
Alipur is president. The bazar is well paved with bricks, and. 
like the other towns in Alipur, by matting soread over it, it 
forms an arcade. There are a police tbana, a canal rpsf-bouse. 
a primary srhool, a middle school and 2 other girls’ 
schools, a post office, a district board veterinary hospital and 
a district board dispensary. It is also a canal sub-division, 
with a canal telegraph office. Khan Bahadur Rardar Kaure 
Khan, Jatoi, a leading man of the place, 'died sonless and 
bequeathed some of bis property to the district board. This 
gives about Rs. 8,000 per annum, and is used bv the board 
for stipends and scholarships, etc., mainlv to Muhammadan 
boys. 

The town of Leiah is situated in a sandy plain on the Leiah. 
old left bank of the Indus. The Lala creek of the river 
runs about a mile to the west of the town and drains the 

country. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Places of 
Interest. 


To the east the Thai has a firm sandy soil. To the west, 
on the edge of the Kachchhi, are several well-stocked 
gardens. 

It is the headquarters of a tahsil and a sub-division. It 
was transferred to the Huzaffargarh District in 1909 from 
the Mianwali District. 


It was once the headquarters of a commissionership and 
of a district. The old sessions court is now used as a rest- 
house. There is an old ruined salt patrol house. The 
cemetery is interesting, and is a protected monument. The 
gardens are the only remains of the old civil station. 

The Sub-Divisional Officer’s and the Sub-Judge’s courts, 
the post and telegraph office, the tahsil and police buildings, 
the municipal office and the district board veterinary hospital 
are situated on the main Muzaffargarh road which runs along 
the western edge of the town. The Sub-Divisional Officer’s 
residence and the rest-house are also situated near the Sub- 
Divisional Officer’s court on the road leading to Basti Shah 
Habib. 

On the north-west corner of the town a road leads from 
the Muzaffargarh main road to the railway station along the 
northern edge of the town. The railway line passes along the 
eastern edge of the town, and the station lies near the north- 
east corner of the town. 


While entering the town, there is a remarkable dharam- 
sala, constructed by Harjis "Rai Gaba in 1994, and it is also 
used as a sarai for both Hindus and Muhammadans. In 
front of this building is the excellent building of the Bharatri 
High School. The building was erected in the name of 
Indar Bhan, Dhingra, who paid Rs. 50,000 for this purpose. 
The civil hospital and Government high school are situated 
on the southern edge of the town. 

On the western side of the rest-house there is a district 
board garden containing a plantation of Arabian date-palms. 

The town is known for the manufacture of excellent 
cotton lihe.tes and ivory articles, such as necklaces, napkin- 
rings, bangles, scent-sprinklers, cigarette and cigar-holders, 
egg-holders, flower-vases, wine-gla3ses, small boxes, studs, 
etc. 

The town has a long bazar running north and south, and 
the other small bazars branch off from it to the east and west. 
Tt is compact, chiefly built with bricks, and the bazars are 
provided with drains. It was constituted a municipality in 
1887, and is now a municipality of the second class with 8 
elected and 2 nominated members. The president is a non- 
official. 
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Situated in the Thai, 40 miles from Leiah, contains a CHAPTER IV. 
thana, a middle school, a rest-house and a rural dispensary. Places' ot 
There is a ruined mud fort of Ranjit Singh’s time. Interest. 

Situated 15 miles from Chaubara, in the Thai. Quite a Cbaubara. 
big place, with good trade in wool. etc. Has a middle Xawankot. 
school. There is a ruined fort of Ranjit Singh’s time. 

Karor, like Leiah. is situated on the old bank of the In- Karor. 
dus. It was constituted a municipality in 1887, and is now 
a municipality of the second class with 7 elected members and 
1 nominated member. The Sub-Divisional Officer, Leiah, Is 
president. The main bazar and many of the streets have bpen 
paved, and most of the ‘shops and buildings have pakka 

masonry fronts. 

Surrounding the town is a circular) road planted with 
trees, but the trees are fast disappearing. To the east runs 
the main Muzaffargarh-Mianwali road, and on it are situated 
the middle school, the municipal hospital, the thana. the rest- 
house and the municipal office. A short branch road leads off 
from it to the railway station, which is about three-quarters 
of a mile from the town. On this branch road there is a 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedic high school, with its boarding-house. 

The road from the railway station to the town is metalled. 

A district board veterinary hospital is to be built shortly. 

There is a post and telegraph office in the town. 

There is the famous shrine of Makhdum Lai Isan, which 
lies to the east of the town and is well outside the town. Its 
design and colouring are very tasteful and artistic. The whole 
is surmounted by a plaster dome which renders the tomb a 
conspicuous feature of the landscape. Round the tomb, and 
extending to the north-east, lies an immense cemetery. There 
is a committee of 5 persons, descendants of Lai Isan, who keep 
accounts, etc. A muharric on Rs. 10 per mensem has been 
appointed by the committee to collect the income, and he re- 
cords the amount in a register and makes it over every fort- 
night to the treasurer. The income of the shrine, it is said, 
is only utilized on the repairs, etc., of the shrine, which are 
made under the control of the shrine committee. Descend- 
ants and disciples are buried in the courtyard which conta'ns 
the tomb of Ismail Khan. People from all around bring 
their dead here. 

A fair takes place on 14th Bhadon, and lasts for one 
week; some 80,000 people attend from all parts. There was a 
larger attendance when the Leiah Tahsil was attached to the 
Mianwali District as the people of that district took more in- 
terest in doda and hushti , which are much appreciated in this 
part. The district board holds an “ uplift fair ” at the same 
time. 
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CHAPTER IV. There are two flour mills in the town. 

Places op This is an important village in the Leiah Tahsil, and has 

Interest. a railway station. It is 14 miles south of Leiah. 

Kot Snltan. There are a middle school, a thana, a canal rest-house 

and a rural dispensary which are situated on the main Muzaf- 
fargarh road running along the eastern side of the village. 
A branch road leads off from this road to the railway station 
which is half a mile from the village. On the western side 
of the town there is a dharamsala. 

The pilgrims for Rauza Hazrat Suleman at Taunsa in the 
Lera Ghazi Khan District detrain at this station. There is 
a sarai near the railway station constructed by the descend- 
ants of Hazrat Suleman for the convenience of pilgrims 
going to Taunsa. 

There is a post office in the town in the charge of a shop- 
keeper, and telegrams are booked at the railway station. 


Daira Din 
Panah. 


Kot Ada. 


This is an important town in the Kot Adu Tahsil situated 
on the north side of the road from Muzaffargarh to Lera Ghazi 
Khan. It has a railway station, and is 7 miles north of Kot 
Adu. Its importance is due to the shrine of Din Panah, of 
which Khan Bahadur Makhdum Ghulam Qasim is in charge. 

A short road leads off from the main road to the railway 
station, and there is a rural dispensary near the railway sta- 
tion. There are a middle school, a thana and a district board 
rest-house to the north of the town on the road to Muzaffar- 
garh 

It was a municipality in 1881-82, but this was abolished 
in 1886. It is now a small town, constituted in 1924, and the 
committee consists of 4 elected members and 1 nominated 
member. The present Makhdum is president. 

This is an important town, with a tahsil headquarters 
and a canal sub-division. It lies on the east side of the road 
from Muzaffargarh to Hianwali. 

The place was known for the manufacture of bows and 
arrows, but the art is dying out. 

There are a Government high school, a normal school, a 
district board veterinary hospital, a thana, a district board 
and a canal rest-house, a district board dispensary, a post and 
telegraph office, 2 boys’ primary schools and 2 girls’ schools 
— all district board. 

The Kanshi-gir Fair is held every year in Bhadon. Some 
8,000 persons attend the fair. The district board intends to 
hold a fair at the same time. 
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It was a municipality in 1881-82, but this was abolished 
in 1886. Again it was constituted a notified area in 1915, but 
was converted into a small town in 1924. The official presi- 
dent has recently been withdrawn, and now there are 6 elect- 
ed and 2 nominated members of the small town committee. 


CHAPTEB nr. 

Places of 
Interest. 


Situated 20 miles from Daira Din Panah in the Thai. Munda. 
Quite a big trading centre — wool, etc. There are a middle 
school, and a police post and police rest-house. There is a 
fort of Ranjit Singh’s time in a fair condition of preserv- 
ation. 


It is an important village in the Kot Adu Tahsil. It was Sanawan. 
previously the tahsil headquarters, which were, however, 
moved to Kot Adu on account of wfcter-logging. The Muzaf- 
fargarh-Mianwali road runs along its western side. It has a 
railway station. 

There are a middle school, a district board hospital, 2 
girls’ schools, a canal rest-house and a police post. 

This is the only railway junction station in the Muzaffar- 
garh District. The passengers for Ghazi Ghat and Dera Ghazi M a hmud Kot. 
Khan detrain here, and a shuttle train runs from Mahmud 
Kot to Ghazi Ghat, where tongas and motors are usually 
available for Dera Ghazi Khan. There is a ferry steamer in 
the flood season when the bridge of boats is dismantled. 

There are a railway dispensary, a rest-house and a post 
office at the railway station. There are also a few shops and 
a flour mill near the railway station. The village of Mah- 
mud Kot lies at a distance of about 2 miles towards the east 
from the railway station. In the village there are a middle 
school, a post office, a police rest-house, a thana and 2 girls’ 
schools. 
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io Canal no no i ~ ~~ ^ pljr 

IO.CANAL 09 ... 09 r 365 D? KUNNAI SANDl 

L * I 360 0 ° KOTLA SADAT 

" Pu>0 ° || 85 rtxm.r^ 

I2H.GH SCHOOLS “ 2 A K pJm^r 

(3. UPPER MlDOLE SCHOOLS I — 1 1 R * KM Bakani 

i j '4 D9 BtNIRHAZAR. 

14. LOWER D* no P — 1 2? CHHINAMALAN 

*— 1 195 0* BELE WALA 

15. PoJrANO TELEGRAPH OFFtCtjcP) T I 132 09 H AMZE WAliF 

L j |A0 OS A LI WALI 

l«. MUNICIPAL COMM ITTES ! * 1 9 \ 0? DA MAR WALA 

1 A I '54 OS KHIARA 

QLJ Al I 1 1 1 *53 OS ALI PUR 

17. 3MAU ~ OWN p— a— 1 81 Dft GHIRI 

_ * - 1 82 DP LATTl 

l0 ' Nlo'rr RNM£NT RAKHS f jjsggi -ioa) '« SULTAN PUR 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS CANNOT Bt SHOWN, 1 — = 
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IT. SMAU TOWN 

18. GOVERNMENT RAKHS 
Norr. ° 


I RAKH BAKANI 

•4 09 B* MIR HAZAR.K. 

• °°‘ CHHINA MALANA 

IZ6 81 MELA CHUCHA 
195 09 BELE WALA 

l«9 D? BAST! ARIF 
132 OS HAMZEWALI 
1*0 OS A LI WALI 
97 0? DAMAR WALA 

154 OS KHIARA 

153 09 ALI PUR 

8i 09 GHiRl 

8 2 09 LATTl 

152 SULTAN PUR 
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76 R XKh KHANANI 
16* Q9 M I3SAN K-BkOa 
<65 09 LANGAR WAH 

.32 09 THOLMtHNe 

j 29 09 BETDiwacTs. 

i 6® 1)9 KHANWAH 

j 39 Oft HOHAR PIKAN 
I 58 Dft AND! A 
62 09 H'TLl LAL 

6S 09 SARK I 
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*> 09 TltBAHUReoPAJM 

*3 OK MOHIB&KAlt 
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45 Dft DHAKA 


OANDE WALA 
SAHUJA 


MUZAFFAR 

Ga«h tahsil 

2 RAKH khan pur 

2 D 2 MOHB BAKHSH *«ow» 

® 81 AmMAd BARRi 

I D9 LIMAR euOH 

88 Dft Karim dadqureshi 

89 Dft BET LUDDA 

234 Oft SARKAR 

218 Dft BASTI JARH 

273 Dft SAOE WAHAN 

ISO Dft JOGI WALI 

194 Dft DAiRAVVADHU 

174 09 JAL WALA 

J4® 0* HARPALU 

144 D« CHITWAHAN 

51 Df MAKHAN BEL a 

Io 8 D8 HASAN PUR KACHA 

;» M JARH RATHE B 

•24 Dfi MANAK PUR 

ICO 09 KHULANG JANUBI 

.*)£ R? BE.T QAIM SHAH 

106 D° AHMAO MOHANA 

506 09 ALI PUR 

S ? KUNNAL SANDilA 
360 D° KOTLA SADAT 

356 D? JHALARlN 


